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FT Weekend 



The enemy within 

'No boss can have 
read the Lopez story 
without feeling a 
clutch of fear' 



Japan’s joker 

‘They wanted to 
operate on my brain 
-l didn't mind 
becoming a fooY 
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FT Weekend 



An athlete’s gamble 

‘If Ladejo succeeds 
he’ll have prodigious earning 
power. For now, 
it’s zero' 

Page IX 



Rural charms 

' You buy a 
country house. Then 
one day a tractor appears 
outside your windo ir ’ 

Page XIV 


EC agrees Helms-Burton 

Compromise could end bitter dispute with US 


By Lionel Barber m Brussels and 
Guy de Jonquftres In London 

The European Commission 
the US yesterday reached an 
agreement in principle aimed at 
resolving their bitter dispute 
over the Helms-Burton anti-Cuba 
law. 

The proposed compromise, 
which is subject to approval by 
EU member states and action by 
Congress, is Intended to remove 
serious strains on tr ansatlant ic 
relations and prevent a head-on 
confrontation in the World Trade 
Organisation. 

The deal involves undertakings 
by US President Bill Clinton to 


seek to limit the application at 
Helms-Burton. which penalises 
foreign companies “trafficking” 
in Cuban assets confiscated by 
tiie Castro regime. 

In return, the EU would 
request a suspension of a WTO 
disputes panel hearing its com- 
plaint against Helms-Burton. 

But the EU would reserve the 
right to reinstate its case if the 
US failed to deliver on its side of 
the deal, or used Helms-Burton 
against European companies. The 


compromise package depends 
crucially on Mr Clinton securing 
authority from Congress to waive 
a provision In the law which 
requires the US to deny visas to 
executives of foreign companies 
“trafficking" in Cuban assets. 

Mr Clinton has offered to seek 
that authority after the US and 
EU have concluded planned nego- 
tiations on an agreement 
designed to deter European com- 
panies from making future 
investments In expropriated 


assets. A spokesman for Senator 
Jesse Helms, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and co-sponsor of the bill, 
said the senator supported the 
negotiation. 

But he would be surprised If 
Congress granted Mr Clinton’s 
request unless European compa- 
nies were also required to liqui- 
date existing investments in 
Cuba. 

The US has reassured the EU 
that until the end of Mr Clinton’s 


term in January 2001 it will con- 
tinue to waive a provision in 
Helms-Burton which authorises 
private US court cases against 
foreign Investors in expropriated 
Cuban assets. 

In addition, the US has agreed 
to seek to shelter European com- 
panies from the provisions of the 
D' Amato law, which penalises 
foreign investors in the oil indus- 
tries of Iran and Libya. 

The text of the US-EU agree- 
ment in principle refers explicitly 


deal 


to Washington's satisfaction at 
the speed of the EU response to 
this week’s German court r uling 
against the Iranian murderers of 
Kurdish exiles in Berlin. 

Both the EU and the US are 
anxious to avoid a confrontation 
over the WTO disputes panel 
because a rift between the 
world’s leading trade powers 
could undermine the authority of 
the new organisation overseeing 
the multilateral trading system. 

Sir Leon Brittan. EU trade com- 
missioner, will put the proposed 
compromise to EU ambassadors 
on Monday. 


Hemingway Heritage, Page 3 


Prime minister likely to quit amid urgent efforts to strike a deal with Congress party 


India’s United Front 
administration falls 


By Marie Nichobon In Now Delhi 

India's United Front government 
foil last night after a day of fran- 
tic intrigue and drama culminat- 
ing in a vote of no cnnflifenre in 
parliament 

Leaders of all 13 leftwing and 
regional parties in the complex 
coalition announced that they 
would reconvene today in an 
urgent effort to achieve a- last- 
minute compromise with the 
opposition Congress party which 
caused their downfall, and thus 
avoid fresh elections. 

As confusion reigned over the 
eventual outcome, the Bombay 
stock exchange fell per cent at 
the start of trading, before recov- 
ering to end the day 1 per cent 
up. 

Any solution last night seemed 
likely to require the sacrifice of 
Mr HD. Deve Gowda, the prime 
minister. In a long and indignant 
speech to the Indian parliament, 
illuminated with his earthy 


humour, he declared* 1 know I 
am going to lay down office.” In a 
bitter criticism of the Congress 
party and Mr Sitaram Kesri, its 
leader, who precipitated the vote, 
he called for “basic manners in 
public life”. 

The vote followed a day of 
intercrossed dramas - one played 
out in public on the green- 
carpeted floor of India's lower 
house, the other in private at the 
Andhra Pradesh guest house a 
mile away, where the political 
barons of the ruling coalition 
plotted and haggled over their 
own survi val. 

As they met, crowds cf journal- 
ists paced outside, sipping plastic 
cups of tea brought by relays of 
“bearers”. They swapped 
rumours by cellphone amid com- 
mandos nursing machine guns 
and the fleets of cream Ambassa- 
dor cars which attend every gath- 
ering of top Indian politicians. 

The gathering broke up in a 
pandemonium of yelling TV 


crews, coughing Ambassador 
engines and a battle of elbows, 
cameras and shoulders between 
Delhi's elite rep urt e ra and India’s 
elite commandos, who squeezed 
tight-lipped politicians into their 
plump cars, which beetled off. 
red lights flashing, to repeat the 
circus somewhere across town. 

In parliament, a succession of 
speakers both denounced and 
defended the UK’s 10-mantb rate 
to a packed and restive assembly. 
Mr P Chidambaram, UF finance 
minister and arc h i tec t of its eco- 
nomic reform strategy, told the 
house “with terrible sadness” 
that a vote of no confidence 
would abrogate the “correct 
interpretation of the mandate of 
the people" in last May's elec- 
tions. 

But, in a sardonic attack on 
both tiie UF and Congress, Mr 
Jaswant Singh of the Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata 
party - the most likely party to 
gain from new elections - said 



Embattled prime minister HJD. Deve Gowda arrives at parliament before the crucial vote yesterday rnw 


the government had been a- TV channels scrapped their The hope seems to be that a 
“huge lie inflicted an the people schedules to broadcast more than new leader would win Congress 
of India”. Its fall was a result of twelve hours of debate. support, so the president could be 

-personal pique” by Mr Kesri, the Today's UF meeting looks set asked for the chance to re-form a 
Congress president, creating “a to be an internal battle to decide government engineered - like the 
wholly artificial, spurious and whether and with whom to coalition - to keep the BJP from 
entirely avoidable crisis.’* replace Mr Deve Gowda. power. 


US sales 
figures 
heighten 
interest 
rate fear 

By Richard Lapper in London 
and Lisa Bransten in New York 

Strong US retail sales and 
wholesale price figures yesterday 
raised fears of a further increase 
in interest rates, and hit investor 
sentiment in international finan- 
cial markets. 

US government bond prices fell 
sharply in early trading in New 
York, with the yield on the 
benchmark 30-year bond rising 
by 0.07 of a percentage point to 
7.18 per cent. 

Fears of a rise in interest rates 
- to follow last month's quarter- 
point increase - also unsettled 
the US equity market. By mid-af- 
ternoon in New York the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average was 
down 111.85 points to 6428.1. 

The negative mood spread to 
Europe, with yields on bench- 
marie German bonds rising 0.04 of 
a point to 5.96 per cent Other 
European bond markets were 
also weaker. 

European equity markets 
closed lower. The FTSE 100 in 
London fell 42.5 to 4,270.7. In 
Frankfurt the DAX eased by 33.34 
to close at 3,319.24, while in Paris 
the CAC-40 closed off 33.41 at 
2J>742>6. 

“Most of the weakness has 
come from the American fig- 
ures.” said Mr Michael Hughes, 
bead of global strategy at BZW. 
the investment banking arm of 
Barclays. “There is clearly a con- 
cern about higher rates and an 
increasing expectation that a rise 
will come at the next meeting [of 
the Federal Reserve Bank's Open 
Market Committee] in May.” 


Details, Page 4; Bonds, Page 7 
World stocks. Page 21 
London stocks, Page 22 


News General 


EU hailed on Iran move 

The US yesterday welcomed the European Union’s swift reaction to a 
German court verdict which found Iran's leadership responsible for a 
multiple killing in Berlin. A White House official said the court's 
finding In the September 1892 murders of four opposition Iranian 
Kurds was a vindication of US policy which treats Iran as a pariah 
state and urges other nations to do the same. Page 3 

Consultation no bar to fob cuts: Companies which involve 
their staff most closely in decisions are also the most likely to impose 
job cuts, according to a survey of managers in 10 European Union 
countries. The response from nearly 5,800 predominantly private- 
sector employers dashes the linage of dole queues created largely by 
tycoons who run their businesses by whim. Page 2 

Mayor tackles UN: New York mayor Rudolph Giuliani, who is up 
for re-election, has brought the issue of illegal parking near the 
United Nations to a diplomatic level that could reach the floor of the 
General Assembly. With 110,000 unpaid tickets last year (31,000 to 
Russians), the one-time prosecutor has threatened to strip offenders 
of their diplomatic licence plates. The UN’s legal counsel says that 
violates the Vienna convention on diplomatic immunities. Page 3 

8 Korea moves into cfvfl aviation In deal with AUfc South 
Korea signed a memorandum of understanding with Aero Interna- 
tional Regional (AIR), involving France’s Aerospatiale, British Aero- 
space and Italy's Alenla, on its $L2bn project to develop a 70-seat Jet 
It follows collapse of South Korea’s venture with China’s Aviation 
Industries and its failed attempt to take over the Dutch aircraft 
maker Fofcfcer. Page 4 


Man in the News 


Romano Prodi 

The Safari prime minister almost lost h& job and his 
pood humour this week as Ms government just 
sun/ived a traumatic parliamentary debate owr 
sendee imop® to Albania and sifcsecswit 
votes of confidence. But party dMsians 
have been ogsoeed and fcfr Prod's 
own 
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News Business 


Better birthday for Disney 

Flamboyant birthday celebrations at DisnespandTeris - 10 years 
after the Walt Disney company signed an agreement with the French 
government to build the theme park and five years to the day since 
its gates opened - mark a time when the US entertainment giant can 
begin to breathe a sigh of relief over its cornerstone European asset 
Even some of hs fiercest critics - whether Gallic intellectuals, UK 
financial analysts, or its bankers and investors - have enjoyed the 
park. Nearly 50m visitors have passed through the gates in the past 
five years. In the year to last September alone, there ware 11.7m, 
making it one of the most popular attractions in Europe. Page 25 

F renc h utility m e rgor plans: Suez and Lyonnaise des Eaux of 
France formally announced their plan to merge, creating a combined 
group focused on utilities that would have a turnover of FFrtlGbn 
($3&26bn) and be one of France’s largest quoted companies. If inves- 
tors approve the deal at annual general meetings in June, they will 
receive 20 Lyonnaise shares for each of the 41 Suez shares they hold. 
Suez will also pay its shareholders an exceptional dividend of 
FFr&Bbn in advance of the merger. Page 26 

Heat turned up on O a rp tom s The Russian government has 
given the gas monopoly Gazprom one month to agree to a restructur- 
ing, possibly involving a break-up. Gazprom’s domestic shares foil 4 
per cent in early trading as investors worried about the ultimatum 
but they recovered same af iheir losses when Gazprom said it would 
propose steps to restructure the industry, increase foreign invest- 
ment and disentangle itself from its many debts. Page 26 

Boeing br an ch— out: Boeing Enterprises, the diversification 
division set up by (he US aerospace company earlier this year, said it 
p lanne d to add aircraft maintenance and data services to its portfolio. 
Officials said several options, all part of chairman Philip Condiffl 
recently unveiled global strategy, were being considered. Page 23 

Zulus win mercury poisoning fight: Twenty South African 
workers poisoned by mercury agreed to accept B9.4m (52.1m) in set- 
tlement of a High Court action against Thor Chemicals Holdings, a 
British multinational- The men. all Zulus, sued the company and its 
chair man, Desmond Cowley, in the UK after faffing ill while working 
at its plant at Cato Ridge, Natal, in 1992. Their English solicitors, 
Leigh Day & Co, described tile agreement as “a landmark settlement 
with major implications for other British multinationals with 
operations in the developing world”. Page 6 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


‘Open’ companies lead job-loss league 


% Gordon Cramb In Amster da m 

Companies which involve their 
staff most closely in decisions are 
also the most likely to impose job 
cuts, according to a survey of man- 
agers in 10 European Union coun- 
tries. 

The first results of the survey of 
nearly 5,800 predominantly private- 
sector employers - released to an 
Eli conference organised by the 
Dutch employment ministry which 
ended in Amsterdam yesterday - 
dash the picture of a dole 
queue replenished largely by 
tycoons who run their businesses 
by whim. 


Instead, says the report by the 
Dublin-based Epoc Research 
Group, "the more extensive the 
scope of direct participation, the 
more accompanied it was likely to 
be by reductions in the number of 
employees". 

To he told that careless talk costs 
livelihoods will come as a blow to 
European labour organisations, 
which can claim as one of their few 
victories of recent years the right 
to consultation by large employers. 
Its embodiment camp in the social 
chapter of the Maastricht treaty, 
which Britain’s Labour party has 
pledged to join if elected on May 2. 

Although 48 per cent of the UK 


businesses surveyed had no formal 
direct involvement of employee 
representatives in decision making, 
they scored better than five other 
countries on the list 

In the usually consensus-minded 
Netherlands, 57 per cent gave staff 
no role. 

Management by decree existed 
most strongly in Portugal where 
76 per cent did not provide infor- 
mation to workers on the strategic 
course of the business. 

When asked whether involve- 
ment extended to negotiation or 
joint decision-making on organisa- 
tional change, rather than just 
information or consultation, Den- 


mark emerged highest with 45 pa 
cent 

The UK's 18 per emit indicated a 
regime at least as collegiate as that 
prev ailing in France, on 16 per 

rent 

More significant than country 
differences were the overall effects, 
conference participants main- 
tained. Of wnpantefi wfckb COB- 
suit or negotiate, 67 par cent said 
they had achieved cost reductions, 
whfie only 52 par of those provid- 
ing no worker involvement felt 
able to the claim The former 
also had better records on output 
improvements, quality, and absen- 
teeism. 


Bat while just 21 per cent of the 
“top-down" employers said they 
had achieved a reduction in per- 
sonnel 36 per cent of the most 
“open” com pani es had shed staff. 
Some at the conference argued that 
this largely reflected the introduc- 
tion of modem management 
systems, where employee participa- 
tion went hand in hand with 
rationalisation but did not cause it. 

Direct employee par t i c ipation in 
Eiovpe. Epoc Research Group. Euro- 
pean Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of living and Working Condi- 
tions, Wyattville Road, 
LoughUnstoum, Co Dublin, Ireland. 
Free 


Lisbon bridge 
fails to cross 
cash divide 

Peter Wise on tussles behind 
Europe’s longest river crossing 


A s a feat of civil engi- 
neering, the Vasco 
da Gama bridge 
being built across the Tagus 
estuary In Lisbon inspires 
awe. But behind Europe’s 
longest river crossing is a 
tussle over who is going to 
pay for it. 

The conflict centres on the 
toll charges for using the 
mfan road crossing - effec- 
tively a debate about 
whether taxpayers or bridge 
users pay for the EslSObn 
($l.lbn) investment, which is 
Europe's biggest private-sec- 
tor infrastructure project 
since the Channel tunneL 
The issue, which became 
politically charged after a 
violent commuter revolt on a 
nearby bridge in 1994, is one 
of a series of problems that 
have beset Lusoponte. the 
International consortium 
which won a build and oper- 
ate contract for the bridge in 
April 1994. 

The contract involves the 
transfer of the bridge to gov- 
ernment ownership after 33 
years. 

Environmentalist protests 
have forced Lusoponte. led 
by Kvaerner, the Norwegian 


engineering group, to invest 
in a nature reserve to pro- 
tect black-winged stilts and 
other rare birds that breed 
in salt pans beneath the 
southern entrance to the 
crossing. 

One early difficulty 
appears to have faded. Bouy- 
gues, the French construc- 
tion company that headed 
the losing consortium com- 
peting for the contract, 
alleged the concession was 
unfairly awarded. It did not 
appeal thoug h, and the alle- 
gations have been denied by 
Lusoponte and the Portu- 
guese government 

But the toll question, vital 
to the financing of the proj- 
ect threatens to persist 

Under terms of the conces- 
sion contract, Lusoponte 
plans to charge about Es340 
($2) for a car. Any less would 
incur a commercial loss, it 
says. This is more than 
twice the price that led 
angry motorists to blockade 
the April 25 suspension 
bridge, 20km downstream. If 
the Socialist government 
decides to impose a lower 
toll to avoid the risk of more 
protests, it will have to add 



The Vasco da Gama bridge; conflict centres on toll charges for using the iflkm road crossing 


substantially to compensa- 
tion already paid to the oper- 
ators. 

The stand-off . which has to 
be resolved before the bridge 
opens next March, hi g hli ghts 
the potential conflict 
between commercial and 
political interests in such 
deals. 

“Every time the govern- 
ment tinkers with the toll 
mechanism, the bridge 
becomes less a project 
finance initiative and more a 
traditional public-sector 
infrastructure." says a Luso- 
ponte executive. 

In June 1994 riot police 
clashed with hundreds of 
motorists who blockaded the 
April 25 bridge for 10 hours 
at the height of a week of 
militant protests over an 
increase in the toll from 
EslOO to Esl50. As a result 
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LEGAL ^ BUSINESSES FOR | telecommumicatiohs 

NOTICES ii . SALE 


- No. 00880 of 1997 

■ IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 

. COMPANIES COURT 
. IN THE MATTER OF HENDERSON 
!■ HIGHLAND TRUST FIX’ 

■osd« 

IN THE MATTER OF THE 
COMPANIES ACT IMS 
NOTICE IS HEREBY pn ita a Paidon *. 

t on on die 2 1 it Much 1997 presented to - 

• Her Majctty', High Court or Jamcc for 

IAI die i mc t iooin g of a Scheme of ’■ 
Aiwyj n i s. and 

(Bl d* coolirandon of the Reduction of die 

. Capua! of the above-named Company by - 

cancelling dum of the ml Company in . 

accordance with the terms or the uid ’■ 

Scbanr of Arrangement 

AND NOTICE I® FURTHER pvat that the . - 

sad Pennon is directed to be heard before .' 

. the Campania Judge at the Royal Courts of 

hr***. Strand. London WC2A 2LL on 

Monday 2ln April 1997 

Any creditor or ihareholder of the told 

Company deatrmg to oppose be miking of 

an Order for tbe confirmation of the said 

. Reduction of Capual dhtmld appear at the 

; nan: of bearing to person or by Cownd for 

tbupurpore. 

A copy of the sadd fcdtwa wiU be fumbed 

to any aaich peason requiring dx roc by die 

undermentioned Solicitors on payment of 

die regained chugs for tbc one. 

DATED the IOh day of April 1997 

Slougtttr and May fMNWl 
J3 Btusighan Street 
London EC2V 308 
Tel: 0171 600 1200 


Business For Sale 

Interior refurbishment and 
consnuctwo company availaUe tor 
sale with first class mummer base 

and reputation. 

The directors are willing lo assist ir^ 
(he purchaser m a smooth ffv 
changeover 

Tbnwver circa £2 miTH tio. Smtabk 
for company wiifa simitar interest. 
SALE PRICE £300000 
Write for farther detail* to: 
DJBanrick&Co. 

Chartered Accountants 
609 Romford Road 

Manor P»it 
London El 2 SAD 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


■CfsWSiitelitapHbw 

Optic LIrm 

>XI»T and Ottwr Nstsmrfca 
• Uss tram Homo, Off! cm, 


- 24 Hour Cuatoarer Ssnric* 
Crii now for (tour Low Meal 

Tel: 1.206.284.8600 

Fax: 1.206270.0009 

Unas opan 24 hourei 

rmoriahm 

kail back 




APPOINTMENTS 


MARKETER 

A leading international fina n cial soviets company requires an experienced 
Marketer to andettokc responsibility for jnru-iwing its derivatives mattering 
capabilities to UJC. clients by focusing on counter patty relationship*, 
development of a diem base and r es e arch capability, fa additkot the mcambera 
win be expected to recruit, train, and develop a team of professionals to market 
the company's derivative products as tbe UJC. business expands. 

Salary oegotiidrie. Applicants aged 25-30. educated in degree standard with 
4-5 yean* relevant experience gained in tbe financial sector, including specific 
concentration oo proprietary trading in high yield. riioukJ write, 
eactoring foil curriculum vitae, to Box A5397, Financial Times, 
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HOMI 

l & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


MARKET CDROM vlJL j 

100+ technical analysis packages' 
Including over *0 runring including' 
WallSt AnalystSE, Trading EdgeRT, 

. SiaWeCharts, OEXBuySefl. . 

Simulator?, Teletext Charting, 20+ 
Loan/PorrtoCo programmes plus 40i 
other demos. RIskMeOi cs, 15 yra 
LIFFE optksn/futures data. 10 yrs 
FTSE stocks & much more. Just 
£3450 

INCREDIBLE VALUE 
ALSO, rndRlmo futures 4 forex for 
Jus* £93ftnonfli 
• 0181 730 1860 Inc metorids 


.\I>1)-IN TOOLKITS 

I \* M II OI- \ I- ItS ION -.4 


*FortMo SenaBMty AiteyaW 
*Bond»£xotic»<]pfom»Fidin»€Mpi* 't * 
"Mum Asset Manta Carlo Andyris* 
UBRM provtds dm most widely usod.S 

analytical toofete, financial calculators, / :* 

advanced derivative portfolio analysers, ;.* 

source code, consultancy and risk 

management traswig. Fidy rtejyaJed wSti 

Ero* Vouai Bast, C and C++. •** 

Mamdouh Borate Rbk Management 
(Financial Systems Software (F§S) Ltd] ■■ 
Estatehsd 1988-1 0000 usais gtabaDy 

Wat nfcxd Coat. T hr ogmort on Steel 

. London EC2M2AT 

Tel: + 44171-6282007 

FWC + 44 171 - 62 ? 2 WB 
&mal: toOntencsm 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access to: 

* Portfolio management 

• 3 years' historical data 

- Real tone prices 
AFX real tone news 
FT headlnes and artiefes 

- Company reports 

s- On-fine share d^fing 

.* Plus personal finance 
- • Plus Internet and e-mail 
'Discovsr the banaflts of Infotrade. 
cafl 0800 220800 or 0121 717 3804 
to request your frae CO copy of 
IntotradafiOftwara 

Infotrade Ltd is regulated by t he 
t Securities & Futures Authority 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE from INDEXZA 
REAL-TIME & END-OF- 
DAY 


FINALLY: REAL^TftlE 
DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
'CURRENCIES, BONDS, 


MOVETO SlAR " * 

'Hfoiama sodom mes lor In to Lnton ' Three pwrerM RanMnns A EhtfotOw -. 

-equity motet and retain bread covers jTaehnte Analysis s 9 *Wix»«*oose honr. ’^'DERIVATIVES AND 

and flMbOiy, tote software system Is af * «“ HBWU *W Prete. ft MariotCye. : fJEWS * 

Ftetes. DBG aonat BIS. CEEFAX >Terttoe previden global reel W 
ShyTsxt 


'must The prepare ea> hefo you select the 
ngM investments and can help protect'- 
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The death toll from accidents link ed to file Vasco da 
bridge rose to at least 11 yesterday after a mechanical rig 
collapsed on Hmnday, kflUhg three Portuguese workers 
and two French engineers. Rescuers were searching for 
another missing worker. 


the toll an thfa bridge, also 
operated by Lusoponte since 
January 1996, has been fro- 
zen by the government at 
EslSO at least until 1999. 

But the two bridges have 
to charge the same if the 
Vasco da Gama crossing is 
to f ul fri its prime purpose of 
relieving congestion on the 
April 25 bridge, which is 
used by more than 140,000 
vehicles a day. Few commut- 
ers would be attracted to a 
new bridge that costs more 
than twice as much to cross. 

Lusoponte’s contract 
envisages that the tniT on the 
April 25 bridge should have 


risen to at least Es240 by 
now, cl imbing to about 
Es34Q on both crossings next 
March. But two governments 
have already unilaterally 
revised the terms thrice in 
Ihm than three years, hold- 
ing down the ton and paying 
the consortium Esl95bn in 
compensation. 

“The project finance 
aspect of the new bridge is 
being heavily dfluted," says 
a Lisbon investment banker. 
“Government payments to 
operator are undermin- 
ing the principle that users 
rather than general tax- 
payers pay for the project” 


Kvaerner acquired its 2L8 
per cent stake in the consor- 
tium when it bought Trafal- 
gar House of the UK last 
year. Campenon Bernard, a 
French construction com- 
pany, owns an equal holding . 
and five Portuguese compa- 
nies together hold 50.4 per 
cent 

Most finance for the proj- 
ect remains in the private 
sector, although 35 per cent 
of the investment comes 
from tbe European Union’s 
cohesion fund. 

But government interven- 
tion is altering the protect 
risk in ways the financial 
backers and operators are 
finding difficult to assess. 
The only certainty, says one 
analyst, is that tbe 
unknowns in tbe complex 
equation are steadily 
increasing. 






EBRD facing 
calls for funds 


By Anthony Robinson, 

East Europe Editor 

Governments, banks and 
companies from 26 former 
communist countries will 
make their pitch for more 
funds and higher i n ve s tm en t 
this weekend as the armnal 
meeting of the European 
Bank for Reconstruction 
gets under way in London. 

The bank was set op in 
1991 to facilitate the transi- 
tion to capitalism. 

This year's meeting comes 
at what tbe latest EBRD 
transition report describes 
as “a turning point from 
post-socialist decline to 
recovery” - although the 
spectrum ranges from vir- 
tual anarchy in Albania to 
signs of the long-promised 
turnaround in Russia with 
its 148m people and $440bn 
economy. 

The EBRD notes that 
“macro-economic stability” 
is the pre-condition for 
recovery throughout the 
region. But discussion over 
the next four days win focus 
on ways of sustaining that 
stability through greater 
transparency and a stronger 
legal and regulatory frame- 
work. 

So far only the “fast-track” 
central European and Baltic 
states have laid the ground- 


work for sustainable growth 
of 4-6 per cent annually. 

Growth at these rates is 
needed to narrow the gap 
between east and western 
Europe. 

But this requires steady 
productivity gains, which in 
turn hinge on progress in a 
range of areas. These Include 
privatisation, enterprise 
restru ct uri ng, market liber- 
alisation, bank reform and 
general strengthening of the 
financial sector. 

Progress in all these areas 
will be under review. 

Hungary, which has 
achieved a remarkable turn- 
round after two years of 
rapid privatisation and 
export-led growth at the 
expense of living standards, 
leads the productivity pack 
with five years of doable 
digit labour productivity 
gains fuelled by nearly 
$15bn of foreign invest- 
ment 

This is the highest in the 
region, although Poland is 
catching up fast after a slow 
start. 

Hungary’s belt-tightening 
at home and export drive 
contributed to a 40 per cent 
drop in net foreign debt to 
$12bn from more than $20bn 
two years ago. when the 

country faced a M ext can- 
style debt crisis. 


Italians 

begin 

Albania 

mission 

By Robert Graham in Rome 

Advance units of the 
Italian-led multinational 
militar y nrterinn to ensure 
distribution of humanitar- 
ian aid in Albania began 
securing Tirana airport yes- 
today. 

Italian transport aircraft 
began flying at dawn into 
Tirana from Pisa, accompan- 
ied by special forces units. 
The operation lasted 
throughout the day and pro- 
ceeded without reported 
incident. 

The Italian navy began 
preparations at the Alba- 
nian port of Dorres for next 
week's arrival of the bulk of 
the 6,000-strong force from 
eight European nations. 

The mission has been 
endorsed by the United. 
Nations. But there are dear 
divisions within the EU over 
how to restore normality to 
the troubled Baiinm state. 

Britain and Germany have 
declined to send troops. 
Apart from Italy’s 2,500 
troops, the main contingents 
will be from France and 
Spain. 

It is the first time Italy 
has led such a force. 


EUROPEAN NEWS DIGEST 



Spanish inflatio n slowed again last month to an annual 
rate of 20 par cent, from £5 per cent in Fetoaryiaad a 
foil point off the figure at the end oflast year. The 
economy and finance ministry said the figures, the lowest 
since the lOffla, hmngfet Spain mere aamfortatalv within 
the range needed to quality fix the first group of countries 
joining the planned single European currency. But it 
warned that the first quarter's pefonhahes was JSdped by 

“transitary factors”. 

Consumer prices rose 0.1 per cent to March after 
slowing by tlm same margin to February . Higher cigarette 
prices were offset by a continued slowdown to food coats, 
which were just 1 per cent above the levd a year earlier. 
Underlying inflation, omitting volatile fresh food and 
energy prices, slowed from 20 per cent to 2J. per cart. 

The handling rate, well within the goyert u aetfa Initial 
objectives, is the s&me as the target tt aims to reach to 
2000 under the “stability pten”.# is due to submit to • 
Brussels. The plan, approved by the centre-right cabinet, 
yesterday, aims at average annual growth of &?per cent 
to tbe period. David White, Madrid 

Belgacom oats data charge 

Belgacom, the partly privatised Belgian telephone ? 
monopoly, has agreed to slash the jaices ft charges phone 
directary publishers for information, about subscribers, 
the European Commission announced yesterday. 

The agreement follows a Cmmnfesion investigation 
triggered by complaints by ITT I^asnedla - the Belgian 
affiliate of ITT World Directories of the US,^ which 
publishes both white and yeQow pages in campetWoai / 
with Belgacom Directory Services - that Belgacom was 
overcharging, partly to protect its publishing subsidiary. 

The deal means a. reduction Of more than 90 per cent in 
Belgacam’s ihftfal charges. Tfre-Camznisslan ste pped to to 
recommend a tari ff stru cture after the national regulatory 
authorities to Belgium foiled to take a tough enough 
stand against Belgacom. Lionel Barber, Brussels 

Serb minister shot dead 

A masked gumhaayesterday shot dead Serbia's acting 
interior minister, state media said. General Radovan ■'* 
Stqjidc was killed, to a central Belgrade restaurant PoUce 
sealed off the area but fefled to catch the lone assassto. 

General Stojicic had led Serbian paramilitary units 
during the wars to Croatia and Bosnia, and was regarded 
as a dose ally of Freshlenf Slobodan Milosevic. Although 
he was the most senior pUUtidan to be murdered to 
recent yw>«, his dairth teP nwH a series Of unweplain eA 
kiDtogs to tbe capital Some are bdieved to he Unked to 
criminal gangs: . " Guy Dinmare, Belgrade 

Moldova talks breakthrough 

Moldova and ite separatist Dnestr region have made a 
breakthrough at talks on improving relations, Itar-Tass 
news agency said yesterday, ft quoted Mir Yevgeny 
Primakov, Russian foreign minister, assaying months oif 
deadlock had been broken at talks on Thmsday ni^it on . 
nor malising ties following bloody dashes to 1992 over 
praxrtr-'s irtrtop«mrtpnrp rimumflft. Beater. Chisinau 

Greenpeace activists acquitted 

A Cheek court yesterday acquitted 17 Cfreenpeaoe activists 
who staged a 24-hour blockade of an oil refinery near the 
Corinth canal to protest over oil pollution. The court to 
the southern city of Corinth found eight Grade and nine 
foreign defendants not guilty of trespass or hindering a 
public sendee company, charges that cany a five-year 
prison term. The captain of the Greenpeace ship that 
helped blockade the Motor Oil refinery in ISfovtariber for 
four months was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
for refusing to obey coastguard orders but was released 
pending an appeaL 

The activists took over the refinery’s post to protest 
against a spill at its docking fa ci liti es in August They 
were removed by coastguard commandos, who cut 

thrmigh rhahiB pinning thorn tn Tniytrlng'hiinyg (i pfl 

loading cranes. Reuter, Athens 

■ A strike by Itahan petrol pump atte ndan ts next week 

will be cut from three days to 24 honrsin a sign of 
goodwill the union said yesterday. The strike, which is 
scheduled to start an Tnesday evmibg, is over a plan by 
the state-owned oil company Eni to give discounts to 
motorists who fill their own tanks, with service stations . 
covering part of the discount ‘ -Reuter, Rone 

m Russian President Boris Yeltsin yesterday dismissed : 
four senior military commanders, including General ■ 
V ladi m i r Semyonov, thehead of Russia's land. forces who 
had already been suspended and accused of ."actions 
incompatible with his post*. No reason was given, for the 
sackings. . Reuter, Moscow 

■ Turkey will spend at least gsibn 'to buy 'mutiny ' -f ■ 
equipment over the next 10 years, Mr TuriianTayan, . 
defence minister, said. The plan includes buying 108 
helicopters, early warning aircraft, advanced missiles and 
radar systems, tanks and five frigates. AFX, Ankara 

The Bank of Italy has named Mr Antonio Ftooochtaro. 
its secretary-general as deputy director-general to replace 
Mr Tommaso Padoa-Schioppa, who left the bank to ~ 
become chairman ofCqnsob, the stock exchange 
watchdog. . . . . AFX Rome 

French consumer prices climbed a provisional 0 JL per 
cent in March after a 02 per cent rise in February, the 
statistics office said. The finance ministry attributed the 
slowdown to sharp falls to fresh produce prices' due to 
exceptionally warm weather. . ‘AFX, Paris 

Swedish unemployment in-March xmou nted to &4 
per cent of the workforce, down from &B per cent in 
February. . .AFX. Stockholm 

Finland had a trade surplus of FM&Sbri (g758m) in 
January, the gnvemment said, revising its preUmlnary 
calculati o n of a FM4bh surplus. " AFX Helsinki 


Netherlands plans summit soon after British elections 


Move to break EU deadlock 


By Lionel Barber In Brussels 

The Netherlands was last 
night set to announce a spe- 
cial European Union summit 
in Maastricht on May 23, 
three weeks after the British 
general elections on May 1. 
The move is intended to 
break the deadlock over 
talks on the Em's future and 
puts the next British govern- 
ment - Labour or Conserva- 
tive - on the spot 

However, other EU coun- 
tries which have been hiding ' 
behind the present British 
Conservative government's 
hardline stand to the inter- 
governmental conference 
(IGC) win also be forced to 
reveal their hand, senior dip- 
lomats said. 

EU leaders have pledged to 


try to wrap up the IGC at a 
summit to Amsterdam to 
keep on track preparations 
for the planned launch of the 
single currency and enlarge- 
ment of the EU to central 
and eastern Europe. The 
Dutch presidency has long 
signalled it is interested to 
holding a special EU s ummit 
in May in the hope that the 
next British government will 
be better placed to break the 
deadlock over issues such as 
majority voting. 

The idea crystallised on 
Monday at a meeting of EU 
foreign ministers in Noord- 
wijk which exposed deep 
divisions between g*nan and 
large states over plans to 
streamline the ElTs institu- 
tions and decision-making 
ahaari of enlargement. 


The argument over the 
future size of the Commis- 
sion and the rewelghting of 
votes in the derision-making 
Council of Ministers showed 
that institutional reform 
remains the most sensitive 
issue to the IGC 
The opposition UK Labour 
party was initially opposed 
to a special summit in May. 
or at least an announcement 
from the Dutch presidency 
at this early stage to the 
British election campaign 
Their fears were borne out 
this week when the Conser- 
vative government accused 
EU leaders to arranging a 
summit to the hope of “soft- 
ening” up Labour and secur- 
ing concessions on social 
and employment policy to a 
Maastricht 2 treaty. Mr 


David Davis, minister for 
European affairs, said: 
“Europe is preparing a tai- 
lor-made, sell-out summit for 
new Labour.'* ... 

The Labour . party has 
pledged, were ft to'wto. toe 
election, to sign up to toe : 
social chapter In the new’ 
treaty - a move which the 14 
other member states would 
welcome. But the party 
shares the Conservatives' 
opposition to ceding control 
over UK borders. 

An inc oming Lab our gov- 
ernment would also share 
many to the present govern- 
ment's positions on EU insti- 
tutional reform, and would 
oppose the Franco-German 
plan to merge the EU with 
its fledgling defence arm, tbe 
Western European Union. 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


The bell tolls for 



Pascal Fletcher on how conservationists have hijacked the writer’s 
celebration of big game fishing and men’s hunter-killer instincts 


N ature lovers are 

finally cat chin g up * 

with the late US 
writer and adventurer 
Ernest Hemingway, whose 
1952 classic “The Old Man 
and the Sea" is ah inspira- 
tion for big game 
The Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel relates an old fisher- 
man’s solitary battle to hook ' 
and harpoon a great blue' 
marlin off Cuba. Like Mr” 
Hemingway's other famous 
novels about bull-fighting 
and big game hunting, it is 
an unashamed celebration of 
man's hunter-Mller instincts. 

But purists among 
Hemingway's follow ere- will . 
be disappointed' to learn that 
moves to take' the blood out 
of the sport of big game fish- 
ing have now spread to 
Cuba, where the Nobel lau- 
reate author lived, wrote and 1 
fished for 22 years and is a 
local legend. 


Organisers of Havana's 
annual Ernest Hemingway 
International BHlfish Fish- 
ing Tournament, started by 
the writer himself in 1960. 
are planning a new no-kill- 
ing rale for this year’s event 
to be held on May 19-24. 

The blue marlins, sword- 
fish and other billfish 
booked during the event, 
instead of being harpooned 
or blubbed to death and then 
strung up later alongside 
their proud captors for the 
obligatory photograph, will 
be weighed, measured and 
tagged on each boat and 
then released alive back to 
the depths. _ ; : _ . 

“The idea is to try to pre- 
serve the species," said Mr 
Juan Manuel de la Nnez of 
the tournament's organising 
committee. He added the 
Tag and release" practice, 
part of a growing worldwide 
trend towards the protection 


of animal and fish species, 
was increasingly being 
adopted in big game fishing 
contests. 

About 40 teams have ini- 
tially registered for this 
year’s 47th Ernest Heming- 
way tournament, based at 
the Marina Hemingway in 
western Havana. Besides 
local crews, competitors in 
past years have come from 
Mexico, Spain, Italy, the 
Caribbean and even the US, 
in spite of the US economic 
embargo against Cuba which 
restricts travel by US citi- 
zens to the communist-ruled 
island. Expecting last-min- 
ute withdrawals, organisers 
predict the final number of 
participants could be around 
25 boats and crews. 

While the future of this 

annual rinllar-aa ming tourist 
attraction seems guaranteed, 
Cohan authorities have been 
less charitable towards the 


self-employed local fisher- 
men who used to push off 
each day from Havana's 
Malecon seafront in a small 
flotilla of makeshift rafts 
and inflated Inner tubes. 

These inner-tube anglers 
were put out of business in 
March by new harbourmas- 
ter regulations that required 
them to obtain certificates of 
seaworthiness for their 
flimsy craft. The bureau- 
cratic measure eradicated 
one source of fresh fish for 
dinner tables and private 
restaurants in Havana. 

Hemingway would have 
mourned their disappear- 
ance. The occasional sight of 
one of these ragged local 
fisherman trudging wearily 
borne against a blood-red 
sunset with a big swordfish 
draped over his shoulders 
seemed to come straight out 
of the pages of The Old Man 
and the Sea". 



Hemingway with an 800-pound swordfish caught during the 
filming of The Old Man and the Sea 


UN outraged 
by parking 
ticket row 


By Michael Littlejohns, UN 
Correspondent in New York 

Mr Rudolph Giuliani, New 
York's outspokenly acerbic 
mayor, is up for re-election 
this year and he knows that 
few American politicians 
ever lost votes by denigrat- 
ing the United Nations. 

With considerable fanfare, 
he announced last month 
that from April 1 diplomats 
who rode roughshod over 
parking regulations would 
lose their special licences, 
forcing them to obey parking 
rules or be liable for a park- 
ing fine. 

Last year, they totted up 
more than 1341281 unpaid 
parking tickets -r with Rusr 
sia. the worst offender, 
accounting for 31,0001 

The row has brought New 
York's love-hate relationship 
with the United Nations to a 
new low. 

Late on Thursday, the UN 
committee on host country 
relations decided to submit 
the parking problem for con- 
sideration “as a matter of 
urgency" by the full UN 
General Assembly. 

That 185-nation body is 
now preparing to discuss 
what many might consider 
the more pressing issue of 
the near breakdown of the 
Middle East peace process. 

No matter. New York’s 
alleged contravening of dip- 
lomatic protocols was even 
considered serious enough to 
raise, if necessary, at the 
World Court 

What proved the clincher 
for the committee - which 
voted 13-1 (with the US 
against and Britain abstain- 
ing) - was a repeat by a fran- 
tic Moscow delegate that 
while members talked, the 
police were towing away a 
Russian mission schoolbus. 

It transpired that the 
vehicle was double parked 
and the police relented after 
hour-long negotiations with 
the driver, who finally 
agreed to pay a fine. 

The row led Mr Hubert 
Legal the French delegate, 
to suggest that both Geneva 
and Vienna, cities with a 
large UN presence, were infi- 
nitely more hospitable. 

Mr Giuliani retorted if the 
organisation wished to 
move, this was fine with him 


as the vacated headquarters 
would be a' real estate 
bonanza. He avoided men- 
tioning the loss of thousands 
of jobs and an estimated 
$3^bn a year that the UN 
■ community -contributes to 
the local economy. 

The UN legal counsel Mr 
Hans Corell, subsequently 
ruled that removal of diplo- 
matic immunity for parking 
offences would contravene 
the Vienna convention. The 
US State Department, now 
headed by the former UN 
delegate .Mrs Madeleine 
Albright, at first stood firm, 
citing the salutary effects of 
similar draconian measures 
In Washington. 

' But stow Mr' CarelTs rul- 
' ing "Mrk Albright has 
cated a willingness to back 
down. 

Mr Kofi Annan, the UN 
secretary general, who 
weeks ago invited the mayor 
to stop by and get 
acquainted but has yet to 
receive his acceptance, is 
alarmed by the furore. He 
fears it can only harm fur- 
ther the tarnished UN image 
among Americana and make 
it even harder to collect $lbn 
in US arrears. 

Meanwhile, many New 
Yorkers are angry with their 
mayor who in a small ges- 
ture quietly increased by 
more than 100 the number of 
special parking spaces 
reserved far diplomats in the 
city. He has since threatened 
to withdrew these If the 
State Department reneges on 
its pledge. . . 

Mr Melvyn Kaufman, a 
prominent real estate devel- 
oper, may have spoken for 
all New Yorkers when he 
exclaimed: “Why do these 
diplomats need free parking? 
They are not priests giving 
last rites or doctors saving 
dying people.’* 

Mr Bill Richardson, the US 
delegate, believes that diplo- 
mats can perfectly well use 
public transport. France's 
Mr Legal rejected any such 
motion, calling the subways 
dirty, buses unpunctual and' 
taxte dilapidated. 

Mr Arman, meanwhile, 
who yesterday marked his 
first 100 days in office, has 
never had ' a parking ticket 
In his 34 years in New York, 
he VmK never owned a car. 


Farm town takes a calm view 
as Bre-X gold fever subsides 


By Scott Morrison 
In Vancouver 

A cloud of uncertainty has 
descended on the small 
Canadian farming commu- 
nity of St Paul, Alberta, 
home to what is perhaps the 
highest concentration of 
Bre-X Minerals investors in 
the world. 

As many as 100 people in 
the town of 5,000 invested in 
Bre-X, the controversial 
Canadian company that 
claims to have found one of 
the world's richest gold 
deposits in a remote corner 
of Indonesia. 

The town buzzed with 
excitement every time Bre-X 
increased its gold estimate, 
eventually reaching 71m 
ounces. Some residents 
mortgaged their homes and 
invested retirement savings 
to ride the Bre-X wave. At 
least five or six. local inves- 
tors becarp^ pujltohaires, by 
some accounts, and others 
netted hundreds of thou.- 
sands of dollars in profits. 

“Word spreads like wild- 
fire in a small community- 
In a matter ofdays everyone 
in town had probably heard 
of Bre-X," says Mr Guy 
Drouin, the only stockbroker - 
to St Paul 200km north-east 
of Edmonton. 

The excitement turned to 
shock and disappointment In 



March when Bre-X’s partner. 
Freeport McMoRan Copper & 
Gold, announced that pre- 
liminary tests at the Indone- 
sian site revealed “insignifi- 
cant” amounts of gold. 
Panicked investors dumped 
Bre-X shares in an hour of 
frenzied trading that saw the 
company's slock value 
plunge by 85 per cent 

“There’s definitely some 
disillusionment [in town! 
and there’s a sense of 
betrayal generally among 
Bre-X shareholders." says 
Mr Drouin, of RBC Dominion 
Securities. 

Most St Paul investors, 
excited by - yet wary of - 
Bre-X's soaring share price, 
are believed to have sold a 
majority of the company's 


stock before the controversy 
began. Local bankers and 
credit union officials say 
they are not aware of any 
bankruptcy filings or home 
repossessions in the wake of 
the Crash- 

Townsfolk insist the affair 
has not changed St Paul a 
-traditional community with 
strong rural roots :and a 
politically conservative pop- 
ulace. But rumours circulate 
in town that a handful of 
residents were devastated by 
the crash and many, like res- 
taurateur Marcus Phillips, 
acknowledge they held on to 
an undisclosed number of 
shares. 

“People are frustrated and 
anxious to know what's 
going on," says Mr Phillips, 


who also cashed in on the 
gold fever by offering Bre-X 
burgers at his restaurant. 

Mr Robert Porozni is tak- 
ing a philosophical view of 
the controversy. Another 
early Bre-X investor who 
sold most of his holdings 
before the crash, Mr Porozni 
still owns an undisclosed 
number of shares, refusing 
to believe reports about the 
deposit 

Tf there’s nothing there, 
maybe I can hang the [stock 
certificates] on the wall as a 
reminder, but I still feel 
there is going to be some- 
thing there," he says. 

St Paul Investors remain 
suspicious of the contro- 
versy. Like Mr Porozni few 
believe Bre-X salted samples 
to mislead shareholders. 
Many point out that geologi- 
cal anomalies might be 
responsible for the discrep- 
ancies. 

Talk of Bre-X has been 
subdued in St Paul since the 
shock of the crash sunk in. 
Hot tips and occasional loud 
boasts have turned to whis- 
pers. but residents are trying 
to remain hopeful that addi- 
tional test results at the end 
of the month will confirm 
what they believe. 

Mr Phillips' restaurant is 
still offering a Bre-X burger, 
although it is advertised at a 
substantially lower price. 


US applauds 
European 
stand on Iran 


By Bruce Claris 
in Washington 

The Clinton administration 
yesterday welcomed its 
European allies' swift reac- 
tion to a German court deci- 
sion which found Iran's lead- 
ership responsible for a 
multiple killing in Berlin. 

“The European Union and 
the German government 
have responded appropri- 
ately." said Mr Michael 
McCurry. White House 
spokesman. He was referring 
to the expulsion of four Ira- 
nian diplomats from Ger- 
many and the suspension of 
the BUT* "critical dialogue" 
with Iran. 

Mr McCurry said the 
court's judgment on the Sep- 
tember 1992 killin g of four 
Iranian Kurds was a vindica- 
tion of US policy, which 
treats Iran as a pariah state 
and urges other nations to 
do the same. 

Senator Alfonso d' Amato, 
sponsor of controversial L'S 
legislation that would penal- 
ise other countries for doing 
business with Iran, said the 
verdict provided “proof of 
what I have said all 
along. . . that Iran is the fore- 
most sponsor or interna- 
tional terrorism". 

However, the latest Euro- 
pean moves, which are 
expected to ease transatlan- 
tic tension, coincide with a 
sharpening of the debate in 
Washington as to how Teh- 
ran should be treated. 

While the Pentagon has 
issued strident warnings 
about Iran and urged pro- 
western Gulf states to main- 
tain their defences, some 
veterans of US foreign policy 
are urging a more flexible 
line. 

At least two influential US 
think - tanks are understood 
to be working on papers 
urging the administration to 
explore the possibility or bet- 
ter relations with Tehran. 

Without changing the sub- 
stance of US policy. Mrs 
Madeleine Albright, secre- 
tary of state, has placed par- 
ticular emphasis on isolating 
Irao, and made fewer attacks 
on Iran than did her prede- 
cessor, Mr Warren Christo- 
pher. 

The tension between Iran 
and the EU caused crude oil 
prices to rally in early trad- 
ing yesterday. At one stage 
the price of Brent Blend for 
May delivery, the interna- 
tional benchmark, rose by 27 
cents to $18.20 a barrel 
before falling back in late 
trading to around S17.93. 

Traders said there was no 
immediate threat of supply 
disruption from Iran, the 


world's third largest oil 
exporter. But there were 
fears the German court's 
verdict might cause some 
European countries to sup- 
port unilateral LIS sanctions 
aimed at restricting much- 
needed foreign investment in 
Iran's offshore oil and gas 

Industry. 

European oil companies 
did not appear overly per- 
turbed at the course of 
events, saying it was too 
early to tell whether the dip- 
lomatic dispute would pose 
an impediment to future 
investments. Only Total, the 
French company, has so far 
made a direct investment in 
Iran's oil sector. 

An Iranian resistance 
group yesterday urged Euro- 
pean countries to cut off dip- 
lomatic and economic ties 
with Tehran following the 
verdict. 

Mr Mohammad Mohaddes- 
sin. chairman of the foreign 
affairs committee of the 
National Council of Resis- 
tance of Iran, said m Bonn 
that the EU's response to the 
judgment had been too weal; 
and would encourage Iran to 

Only Total of 
France has so 
far invested 
directly in Iran's 
oil sector 

continue state-sponsored ter- 
rorism. 

Meanwhile, the federation 
of German chambers of 
industry and commerce 
fDIHT) said companies con- 
ducting business with Iran 
should continue to do so. 
However, the DIHT acknowl- 
edged that. In the short 
term, the court verdict could 
have a negative effect on 
business. 

In expectation of height- 
ened risks for their staff in 
Iran, many of the 170 or so 
German companies doing 
business there are believed 
to have stepped up security 
operations. Siemens and 
Mannesmann. two engineer- 
ing companies with 
long-standing business inter- 
ests in Iran, were reluctant 
to comment on the verdict. 

Germany exported DM2bn 
($1.2bn) worth of goods to 
Iran between January and 
November last year, a 
marked fall from DMBbn in 
1992. Tehran's commercial 
debts with Germany last 
year stood at DMl2.9bn. 
Additional reporting bp Rob- 
ert Corzinc, Peter Norman 
and Frederick Sltidemann. 


Why Netanyahu and Arafat need each other 

The two leaders are tied together in the Oslo accord straitjacket, writes Judy Dempsey 


Hartzufim, an Israeli 
satirical television series in 
which politicians are merci- 
lessly mocked, recently ran a 
sketch few viewers will for- 
get It showed Mr Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Israeli prime 
minister, and Mr Yassir Ara- 
fat the Palestinian leader, 
sharing a bed which was 
supposed to symbolise the 
peace process. 

The sketch was remark- 
able in that it showed how 
Mr Arafat had become 
accepted by Israelis, particu- 
larly since only a few years 
ago nO radio or television 
station would even refer to 
the Palestinians and it was 
illegal for Israelis to meet 
members of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. 

It also showed how, 
despite aB the vicissitudes of 
the peace process, both lead- 
ers need each other, even 


more so following the wave 
of unrest in the West Bank 
after Mr Netanyahu’s deci- 
sion to build a new Jewish 
settlement at Har EToma in 
Arab east Jerusalem. The 
question is who needs whom 
most 

The Oslo peace accords 
made any Israeli leader 
dependent on Mr Arafat and. 
vice versa, since the accords 
are designed not merely' to 
create confidence and trust. 
They are also about mutual- 
ity, requiring both sides to 
fulfil certain conditions lead- 
ing eventually - whether Mr 
Netanyahu accepts it or not 
- to the creation of a Pales- 
tinian state. Above all the 
accords are a straitjacket for 
both leaders. 

“It is the irreversibility of 
those accords which Netan- 
yahu is only now realising," 
said Mr Meron Benvenisti, 


an historian and former dep- 
uty mayor of Jerusalem. 
“But he does not understand 
that Oslo also means both 
sides have to manage the 
conflict together.” 

For all his criticism of Mr 
Arafat in recent weeks, acc- 
using him of giving a green 
light for terrorist attacks 
against Israeli targets, Mr 
Netanyahu has become 
increasingly reliant on the 
Palestinian leader to combat 
terrorism. 

On Thursday night, he 
said Mr Arafat had co-oper- 
ated in uncovering an under- 
ground cell run by Hamas, 
the militant Islamic move- 
ment, implying that since 
Israel's withdrawal from 
parts of the occupied West 
Bank, it needs the Palestin- 
ians more than ever for the 
exchange of information on 
security. Israel cannot man- 


age alone. 

But if Mr Netanyahu is 
reluctant to admit his depen- 
dence on Mr Arafat, Mr Ara- 
fet is just as dependent on 
the Israeli leader. “The Pal- 
estinians have a second 
chance to have a state, hav- 
ing lost it in 1948." said Mr 
Benvenisti. “It is rare to 
have a second chance. Ara- 
fat cannot blow it now." 

However, according to 
analysts, Mr Netanyahu mil 
do everything possible to 
reduce the geographical size 
of that state, believing he 
can push the Palestinians 
into a small space or home- 
land. 

“That is one of the reasons 
why he wants to rush for- 
ward to the final status 
talks, bypassing the Oslo 
interim agreement,” said Mr 
Shmuel Sandler, a political 
scientist at the Bar Dan Uni- 


versity in Tel Aviv. But Mr 
Arafat will resist - on the 
streets - to prevent this hap- 
pening. and to save Oslo. 

The Israelis recognise the 
street is Mr Arafat's stron- 
gest card. It was the lessons 
of the intifada - the Pales- 
tinian uprising - that 
showed that the coercive 
powers of the Israeli state 
could not break the will of 
the Palestinians. This led the 
late Mr Yitzhak Rabin to 
realise the conflict could not 
be managed without a part- 
ner. 

“Israel has understood the 
limitations of its power after 
the intifada" said Mr Ben- 
venisti. “Netanyahu still has 
the coercive powers and Ara- 
fat has the power of the 
weak. But neither will 
emerge as victor with these 
weapons, which is the under- 
lying point of Oslo." 


hi recent weeks, each side 
has used the weakness of the 
other's position to promote 
his own interests in what 
has evolved into a reverse 
co-operation. "But I still 
believe that there is no alter- 
native to Oslo." said Mr Mar- 
tin Kramer, director at the 
Mosbe Dayan Centre think- 
tank at Tel Aviv University. 

Mr Dennis Ross, the US 
special Middie East envoy, 
who has invested so much 
energy into Israeli-Palestin- 
ian conflict, is due to return 
to the region in a bid to 
break the impasse. “The 
Oslo process is the only one 
available,” a senior diplomat 
said. “I don't believe the US 
is prepared to undo the 
straitjacket. Netanyahu, 
whether he likes it or not, 
has no other partner except 
Arafat - whose state beck- 
ons." 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


US sales 
see strong 
quarter 


By Nancy Dunne 
In Washington 

US retail sales edged up only 
03 per cent in March, but an 
upward revision in data for 
January and February 
suggested continuing infla- 
tionary pressures in tbe 
economy and added to specu- 
lation of additional tighten- 
ing by the US Federal 
Reserve. 

Hie slow growth in retail 
sales - depressed by a 6 per 
cent slide In the car sector - 
was less than expected by 
Wall Street. But the upward 
revision of both January and 
February’s figures by the 
Labor Department gave a 
year-on-year rise of 13 per 
cent for the first quarter - 
growth at least as strong as 
in any quarter in the last 20 
years. 

The strength in consumer 
spending was "even more 
apparent now” than when 
the Federal Reserve raised 
interest rates by a quarter of 
a percentage point in March, 
said Mr Christopher Low of 
the HSBC Group, an interna- 
tional Hanking - and finan cial 
services organisation. “The 
probability' of a May rate 
rise had increased, he said. 

The wholesale price data, 
also released by the govern- 
ment yesterday, were more 
ambiguous. The producer 
price Index fell, but by only 
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0.1 per cent, compared with 
a 0.4 per cent fell in Febru- 
ary and a 0.3 per cent drop 
In January. It was the first 
time the index fell three 
months in a row since 1993. 

Energy costs fell 3.4 per 
cent during the month, the 
largest decline since March 
199L The price of consumer 
goods fell by 0 J 2 per cent 
Food prices rose 0.9 per cent, 
led by a Jump In vegetable 
prices. 

Some analysts were 
alarmed by an 0.4 per cent 
increase in so-called “core” 
prices, which excludes vola- 
tile energy and food compo- 
nents. 

But Morgan Stanley, In its 
Economic Data Bulletin, saw 
the report only “a bit worse 
than expected" - the core 
rise was attributable to “out- 
sized" increase in aircraft 
and tobacco prices, and 
prices otherwise “were rela- 
tively benign”. 

The bulletin noted that 
increases in waste paper, 
aluminium, copper and cat- 
tle hides were mostly 
responsible for the rise in 
the cost of crude materials, 
and that these prices had 
started to turn sharply down 
recently. 

Most economists yesterday 
were predicting further 
increases by the Fed. “Two 
uglier economic reports 
could hardly be imagined,” 
said Mr Bruce Steinberg of 
Merrill Lynch. 

The retail sales report was 
“troubling," lie said, because 
both durable and non-durar 
ble spending were very 
strong in the first quarter. 
However, warm winter 
weather and early tax 
refunds shifted spending 
into the first quarter, and he 
expected much smaller 
spending gains in the sec- 
ond. 

Despite this he expected a 
25 basis point move at the 
May 20 malting- of the Fed 
and would not rule out a 50 
basis point rise. 



Nguyen Danh Sinh and Nguyen Viet Chop (above) leap over the ditch where they caught Douglas ‘Pete' Peterson (right) 
after he had been shot down in northern Vietnam. Mr Peterson has been named as TO ambassador to Hanoi a 

US ENVOY SEALS HANOI LINKS 


Vietnam yesterday welcomed tbe 
appointment of the first US 
ambassador to Hanoi, saying it 
signalled the American people’s desire 
for a new relationship 22 years after 
the end of the Vietnam war. Jeremy 
Grant reports from Hanoi. 

The long-delayed confirmation of 
former congressman Douglas “Pete" 
Peterson was confirmed by the Senate 
in Washington on Thursday. 

“I think this is a great step. It should 
be considered as an impetus for better 
relations in many other fields,* said Mr 


Le Van Bang , Vietnam’s ambassador- 
designate to Washington. 

Mr Peterson spent more than three 
years behind bam in the “Hanoi 
Hilton” prison after being shot down in 
a bombing raid over northern Vie tnam. 
He is expected to return to the 
Vietnamese capital and taV«» up 
residence within two weeks. 

The US and Vietnam established 
diplomatic relations in 1995 but 
progress on cementing economic ties - 
notably a trade agreement and a 
commercial aviation deal — hac been 


alow. Domestic political resistance 
ampng some in the US Congress to 
closer relations has been as much to 
Klarm» as suspicion within the 
communist leadership over US motive; 
for wanting closer . ties. 

However, a visit to Vietnam by the 
US Treasury secretary, Mr Robert 
Rubin, this week appeared to advance 
the process another step. While In 
Hanoi. Mr Rubin signed an agreement 
that committed Vietnam to paying 
back $i45m in wartime debts owed to 
the US by the former South Vietnam. 


S Koreans enter civil aircraft 
industry in deal with AIR 


By John Burton in Seoul 

South Korea yesterday made 
its latest attempt to enter 
the civil aircraft industry by 
signing a memor andum of 
understanding with Aero 
International Regional (AIR) 
on the development of a 70- 
seat jet 

The agreement could end a 
frustrating quest by South 
Korea for a joint venture 
partner that would provide 
aircraft technology. A part- 
nership with Aviation Indus- 


tries of China collapsed last 
year, while a proposed take- 
over of the Dutch aircraft 
maker Fokker failed for 
financial reasons. 

South Korea hopes to 
acquire a 30-40 per cent 
stake in AIR’S $L2bn Airjet 
70 project once a formal con- 
tract is signed, possibly in 
July. AIR, a raiwmirtpr air- 
craft consortium consisting 
of France's Aerospatiale. 
British Aerospace and Italy's 
Alenin, also plans to make 
58-seat and 84-seat versions 


Net gain 
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of the aircraft at its main 
plant in Toulouse, France. 

South Korea is expected to 
help build the fuselage for 
the Airjet 70, while it has 
been promised its own final 
assembly line for the aircraft 
once sales exceed 370-400 
units. It- will have Asian 
markpHng rights for the air- 
craft, which Is expected to be 
launched in 2001. 

However, several issues 
still need to be resolved, 
including technology trans- 
fers and royalty payments. 

Moreover, the formation of 
the South Korean aerospace 
group that will participate in 
■the manufacturing of the 
Airjet 70 has been delayed 
by disputes over equity 
stakes in the consortium. 
Officials hope the South Kor- 
ean consortium will be 
established by July. 

Korea Aerospace Indus- 
tries is expected to include 
Samsung Aerospace, Korean 
Air, Daewoo Heavy Indus- 
tries andHyundai Space and 
Aircraft, along with govern- 
participation. 

The South Korean govern- 


ment has been pushing 
strongly for a civil aircraft 
project to replace its assem- 
bly of F-16 fighters, which is 
due to end in 1999. Other- 
wise, the aerospace labour 
force and production facili- 
ties would become idle. 

South Korea has also been 
holding talks with Airbus on 
the development of its super- . 
jumbo passenger jet, with 
the possibility of acquiring 
an equity stake of 5-10 per 
cent in the project 

AIR has the largest share 
of .the global market for 
regional aircraft with 28 per 
cent and sales of $L4bn in 
1995. Asia is expected 'to 
become the biggest market 
for the regional aircraft over 
the next two decades 
because of the rapid expan- 
sion of air routes. 

AIR plans to. capture 40 
per cent of the global market 
for commuter aircraft by 
2020 with sales of LOOO air- 
craft. But it will face tough 
competition in the Asian 
market from China and 
Indonesia, which are also 
developing regional jetliners. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Clinton veto 
plan blocked 

The White House yesterday voiced disappointment after a 
judge struck down a law giving, the president greater 
flexibility to veto expenditure. Tbe so-called line-item veto 
has enjoyed support from both President Bin Clinton and 
leading Republicans. 

Both sides saw the veto, which entitled the president to 
strike out particular items from a bill which had passed 
into law, as a useful instrument in their efforts ter 
negotiate a balanced budget However, a federal district 

court said the veto violated the separation of powers laid 

down by the constitution. The White House is considering 
an appeal. The veto would give tbe president greater 
In Eliminating spending OT tax. - 
exemptions tagged on to major bills by special interest 
groups. < 

“We’re disappointed and we’re studying the opinion,'' 
said Mr Michael McCarty, While House spokesman, who 
added that Mr Clinton had intended to use the veto to 
protect taxpayers' interests. Bruce dork. Washington 

NTT must cut cellphone stake 

NTT, Japan's leading telecoms operator, has bean ordered 
to reduce its stake in NTT Docomo, rts cellula r phone 
subsidiary, in order to promote^ fairer competition with 
rival cellular phone operators. The Fair Trade 
Commission says NTT should reduce its 95 per cent stake 
when NTT Docomo is listed an the stock exchange. NTT 
said yesterday it would not cut i ts stake to below so per 
cent. The commission said NTT’s virtual monopoly over 
the local telecoms network gave NTT Docomo an unfair 
advantage. Mtettyo Nakamato. Tokyo 

Thailand increases bond issue 

Thailand was able to increase its Yankee bond issue to 
8600m from an expected $50Q*n but was forced to scrap an 
expected 30 year tranche of the bonds as investors balked 
at pledging long-term funds to the kingdom, underwriters 
and bankers close to the deal said yesterday. 

The lb-year Yankee bonds will have a coupon of 7.75 per 
cent at a spread of 90 basis points over ITS treasury bonds. 
That compares favourably with, the 155 basis point spread 
that Bangkok Bank, the country's largest commercial 
hank, paid for its $3Q0m Yankee bond in January, bankers 
said, but was higher than the 75-80 basis point spread that 
underwriters bad originally sought ' 

Bankers said there was demand for the 30-year bonds 
but at a price that was deemed unacceptable by Thai 
authorities. Ted Bardodse, Bangkok 

Japanese seek iron ore stake 

A group of Japanese companies has fanned a consortium 
to bid for a stake in Companhia Vale do Rio Doce, the 
state-owned Brazilian waning company and the world's 
largest iron ore producer. The consortium comprises 
seven leading steelmakers including Nippon steel and 
NKK, and five trading houses including Mitsubishi and 
Nissho Iwal. It is aiming to acquire at least 10 per cent of 
Rio Doce shares for an estimated YSQbn to Y40bn (5236m 
to$315m). 

Analysts believe that the move reflects Japan's 
concerns about excessive reliance on Australia as a 
source of iron are, amid growing domestic demand for 
steel Australia at present supplies more than 50 per cent 
of Japan’s iron ore needs. Rio Doce provides about 20 per 
cent Gwen Robinson, Tokyo 

Canberra cuts defence staff 

Australia yesterday announced a big reorganisation of Its 
defence forces, which it claims could save ASLbn 
(US$770m) a year, about 10 per cent of the defence budget 
About 3,100 civilian jobs would go. notably in Canberra. 

About 4,700 military positions will also be cut from 
administration and support areas, although at least half 
of these will be redeployed In combat and combat support 
roles. The changes stem from an efficiency review, and 
focus on defence administration and support areas rather 
than troop numbers. 

The savings will be used to boost spending on 
Australia's military capability. Nikki Tait, Sydney 


Savimbi spurns swearing-in 
of Angola ‘unity’ government . 

Rebel Unita movement retains control of ijitenpr and diamond 
wealth while MPLA dominates new government in Luanda 


Angola's rebel Unita 
movement yesterday joined 
the ruling MPLA party in a 
power-sharing government 
of national unity - after 19 
years of civil war. three 
years of “peace” and months 
of wrangling over the unity 
government. 

Even so, in an ominous 
note, the rebel leader, Mr 
Jonas Savimbi, refused to 
attend the ceremony, 
remaining Instead in his 
mountain retreat 

In the capital, Luanda, 
President Jose Eduardo dos 
Santos, oversaw the swear- 
ing in at the new govern- 
ment, in which Unita has 
four ministries and seven 
vice-ministries, but which is 
dominated by the MPLA. 

Numerous African heads 
of state, including Presidents 
Nelson Mandela of South 
Africa, Robert Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe, and Frederick 
Chiluba of Zambia, attended 
the ceremony,- which the 
United Nations. is keen to 
portray as one of the final 
steps in ending- southern 
Africa's last great conflict 

Mr Mugabe spoke of an 
“historic moment after the 
trials and tribulations” of 
achieving peace in Angola. 
Unita and the MPLA signed 
a peace treaty in Lusaka in 
1994, ending tbe long civil 
war in the oil- and diamond- 
rich country. 

Formation of the new gov- 
ernment coincides with the 
start of a phased withdrawal 
of 6,000 UN peacekeepers. 

Amid- the celebrations, 
some of the visiting digni- 
taries sounded a note of cau- 
tion. Mr Mandela said he 
was “disappointed" that Mr 
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Savimbi had spurned an 
invitation to the ceremony. 
“The spirit of the day is such 
that both sides should have 
turned up," he said. Mr Sav- 
imbi says his security can- 
not be guaranteed In 
Luanda. He fled the city in 
1992, after fighting resumed 
following Angola’s first 
multi-party elections. 

The new government has 
the task of rebuilding a 
country rained by 19 years 
of war, much of it fought 
with sophisticated weapons 
supplied by rival super-pow- 
ers. Despite the destruction 
of Angola's transport links 
and agriculture, it remains a 
country with huge economic 
potential. Angola produces 
700.000 barrels of on a day. 
most of it from offshore 


fields beside the northern 
enclave of Cabinda. It also 
has extensive diamond 
reserves, principally in the 
north-eastern province of 
Lusda Norte. It is estimated 
that Angola produced STOQm 
of diamonds in 1995; the vast 
majority of than wore smug- 
gled out of the country. 

Both Unita and the MPLA' 
will have to show consider- 
able goodwill if the se assets 
are to be harnessed for a 
more prosperous future. 

The enmity between tbe 
MPLA and Unita, part Ideo- 
logical. part ethnic, runs 
deep. “There is now a facade 
of unity in Luanda that 
bears little reality to what is 
going on in the countryside” 
complains one aid worker. 
Unita remains in control of 


about 70 per . cent of the 
country, including the most 
valuable diamond-producing 
areas. These are still heavily 
guarded, and remain inacce- 
sible to outsiders. m Unlta’s 
willingness to allow outsid- 
ers Into diamond areas win 
now be a crucial test of their 
commitment to peace,” says 
one industry expert 

UN officials admit they are 
concerned that in recent 
months the process, of form- 
ing a unified national army, 
while simultaneously demo- 
bilising surplus government 
and Unita troops, has been 
virtually paralysed. The UN 
feces the daunting task of 
demobilising about 40,000 
Unita soldiers before August, 
when the last peacekeeping 
tropps are due to leave. 

“It's, going to be vary 
tight,” says one UN official 
In the meantime, 19,000 
Unita troops have deserted 
UN quartering areas, adding 
to the insecurity affecting 
some provinces. 

The MPLA, however, 
believes Unita's position has 
been badly weakened by the 
virtual collapse of the 
regime of President Mobutu 
Sese Seko in neighbouring 
Zaire. MT Mobutu has been a 
vital ally to Unita, allowing 
it to ship diamonds through 
Zaire for. years, and import 
weapons and TUeL >*We 8J* 
very encouraged by ;What 
has happened in Zaire, and 
we think it has. made Unita 
more cooperative, “ said one 
minister. Mr 'Savimbi 
appears to have fewer 
options now. ' 

Bamaby Phillips 
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NEWS: UK 


Zulus in mercury poisoning settlement 


By Robert Rice, 

Legal Correspondent 

Twenty South African workers 
poisoned b; mercury won a his- 
toric legal battle yesterday when 
they agreed to accept R9.4m 
($2.lm) in settlement of a High 
Court damages action against Thor 
Chemicais Holdings, a British 

mul tinat ional. 

The men. ail Zulus, sued the 
company and its chairman, Mr Des- 
mond Cowley, in the UK after they 
fell iU while working at its plant at 
Cato Ridge, Natal, in 1992. The 
men's English solicitors. Leigh Day 
& Co, described the agreement as 
"a landmark settlement with major 


implications for other British mul- 
tinationals with operations in the 
developing world”. 

Two other British companies, 
RTZ and Cape Asbestos, are being 
sued in London in similar cases. 
RTZ is being sued by a lung cancer 
victim who claims to have con- 
tracted the disease working in one 
of Its Namibian uranium mines. 
Cape is being sued by several 
South African workers who alleg- 
edly contracted mesothelioma 
while working for the company's 
subsidiaries. 

An three cases, brought with the 
support of British legal aid, have 
involved protracted battles in the 
English courts over jurisdiction. 


Thor offered to settle only after the 
Court of Appeal rejected its appli- 
cation for the case to be trans- 
ferred to South Africa. 

Three workers - Mr Peter Cele, 
21, Mr Eoglebert Ngcobo. 55, and 
Mr Albert Dlamlni, then 25 - were 
hospitalised in 1992 with severe 
mercury poisoning. 

Mr Cele died seven months later. 
Mr Ngcobo died three years later in 
hospital after that and Mr Dlaxnini 
is now severely disabled. 

Two other workers, Mr Frank 
Sbange and Mr Langehile Khan- 
yfle, also died. The 15 others claim- 
ants are all suffering in varying 
degrees from brain and neurologi- 
cal damage. 


Thor began manufacturing mer- 
cury products at its plant on the 
south-east coast of England. 
Throughout the 1 980s the plant 
was heavily criticised by the UK 
Health and Safety Executive for 
bad working practices and overex- 
posure of workers to mercury. In 
1987, it transferred its mercury 
operations to Cato Ridge. Mr Cow- 
ley was primarily responsible for 
the design of technology and 
systems at the Natal planb 
The South African authorities 
concluded the poisoning was the 
result of the same defects identi- 
fied by the HSE. Rather than 
reducing mercury levels, Thor con- 
trolled exposure by “recycling'’ 


workers. Those with high mercury 
levels were sent to work in 
the gardens until their levels 
dropped. 

Thor said later it had settled 
because the costs of pursuing the 
case would have exceeded the set- 
tlement 

Mr Richard Meeran, of Leigh Day 
& Co, said: “This company tried to 
exploit these black workers by 
adopting working practices that 
would never be acceptable in 
Britain. 

“Let this case he a lesson for 
other British multinationals that 
they cannot ride roughshod ova’ 
workers in the developing world 
and get away with it" 


Opposition party pledges economic stability and no return to past disorders 


Labour makes pitch 
for business support 


By John Gapper in London 

The opposition Labour party 
yesterday made a deter- 
mined effort to improve its 
relations with private enter- 
prise by launching a "busi- 
ness manifesto" with sup- 
port from a number of 
l eading business executives. 

The move by Labour, 
which was founded in 1900 
to represent trade unions in 
parliament, towards seeking 
support from entrepreneurs 
and directors of large compa- 
nies has been among Mr 
Tony Blair's priorities as 
party leader. 

The launch of the business 
manifesto, promising compa- 
nies a stable economic envi- 
ronment and no return to 
past disorder in Industrial 
relations, came as European 
Monetary Union surfaced as 
an election issue. 

The Conservative party, 
which remains well behind 
Labour in opinion polls, 
renewed criticism of Labour 
for being largely funded by 
unions, and antagonistic to 
private enterprise. 

Mr Blair admitted at a 
media briefing in the City of 
London that support from 
figures such as Mr Gerry 
Robinson, the chief execu- 
tive of the leisure group 
Granada, did not show that 
most private sector employ- 
ers bad been won over. 


..- The .general j 
. etectionearnpaigK; 

“1 do not think that every- 
body in the business commu- 
nity is coming over to 
Labour . . . but even those 
business people who do not 
support ns now know that 
there is a Labour party 
which believes in business 
and enterprise.” he said. 

Hie Conservatives have 
tried to show that the 
instincts of Labour remain 
anti-business. In one Tory 
press advertisement, Mr 
Frank Dobson, a shadow 
cabinet member, is quoted as 
having described some 
employers as "thieving, 
incompetent scum". 

But Mr Blair, who said he 
had met 10,000 business men 
and women in the past two 
years, insisted that "all the 
evidence now shows that 
mains tream business opin- 
ion believes It can work with 
a Labour government”. 

Apart from promising to 
stick to Conservative gov- 
ernment targets of keeping 
inflation below 2JS per emit 
Labour has ruled out the 
repeal of Tory industrial 
relations law and signalled a 
greater openness to privati- 
sation. 

Mr Robinson said he was 
disturbed by the Tory gov- 


ernment's “inability to pro- 
vide a firm British lead in 
Europe”. He also accused the 
Conservatives of “scaremon- 
gering” about the effect of 
European legislation such as 
the social contract 

Mr Ria<i* ?i«m criticised Mr 
John Major, the prime minis- 
ter, over the disclosure that 
Mrs Angela Browning, an 
agriculture minis ter, had 
opposed pooling of gold and 
foreign currency reserves 
under the EU’s Maastricht 
treaty. 

Her statement, in a mes- 
sage to electors in her con- 
stituency. was controversial 
because Mr Major has tried 
to keep open a possibility 
that Britain could join a sin- 
gle European currency in 
two years’ time. 

Mr Major defended Mrs 
Browning on the grounds 
that she had simply ruled 
out “the transfer of nation 
sovereignity over tax and 
spend policy”. Mr Major, 
who has come close to ruling 
out Britain joining Emu in 
1999, said he agreed with 
her. 

Both Conservative and 
Labour parties have prom- 
ised to hold a referendum 
before taking sterling into a 
single currency. However, 
divisions remain strong 
within the Conservative 
party, whose activists are 
largely anti-Emu. 
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Tony Blair at the launch of Labour’s business manifesto 


Labour's election pledge to business 
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Factors beyond the wallet stir anxiety 


T he boast of Mr John Major, 
the UK prime minister, that 
"Britain is booming - Europe 
isn’t working” may not be making 
much impression on the voters, bat 
it has percolated through to the 
UK's second cousins in Europe. 

Germans hear the Conservatives 
claiming credit not just for falling 
unemployment, but for less concrete 
successes such as the “hip” reputa- 
tion of London and the success of 
British fashion designers in Paris. 

But the Conservatives look likely 
to lose the election. So why, my edi- 
tors want to know, are these fortu- 
nate British voters preparing to 
send their masters packing. 

The explanation is oot easy. But 
many voters who have been at the 
cutting edge of Conservative poli- 
cies for 18 years may still be 
waiting to experience the feelgood 
factor themselves. They may also 
doubt, in the face of what they see 
around them, the accuracy of the 
government’s main claim to success: 
low unemployment. 

Undoubtedly the rate has fallen, 
but by how much? The official fig- 
ures are heavily qualified by many 
observers. Pew other countries have 
massaged their totals 32 times, 
downwards. Until last August even 
the Bank of England, the UK central 
bank, was unconvinced, arguing 
that much of the fan in the number 
of unemployed was caused by people 
leaving the workforce. “Almost the 
entire net improvement in unem- 
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ployment p e r f or ma nce in the 1990s 
was accounted for by the rise in 
inactivity,” it wrote. 

The prevailing wisdom is that it is 
the wallet that ultimately deter- 
mines the placing of the cross in the 
privacy of the voting booth. But this 
time, a number of factors beyond 
the wallet have created a feeling of 
unease - or even fear - of the future 
under the Conservatives. 

Millions of voters may not relish 
the prospect of being ‘'empowered” 
in every sphere of their daily lives, 
where good old father state might 
perfectly well continue to exercise 
some duty of care. When they wait 
as “customers" or “clients” for a 
privatised train that never arrives, 
(a 1 for a hospital bed for a long-over- 
due operation, they may wonder 
where could It all end under another 
Conservative government Will they 
be encouraged to set up their own 


local hospital emergency units? And 
what will happen to their pensions 
under those chummily regulated 
private providers? 

When I compare the UK to Ger- 
many and other European countries 
it is obvious that Britain is 10 years 
ahead in the restructuring of her 
economy, particularly with regard 
to privatisation, deregulation and 
labour market flexibility. 

My own country, having been 
extremely successful with a consen- 
sual approach for more than 50 
years, is finding it hard to adapt 
People suffer from an overblown 
sense of entitlement. 

But when Germans look at 
Britain they see subsistence wages, 
deteriorating working conditions 
and increasing Job insecurity for the 
many; growing affluence for a few. 
This increasingly inequitable soci- 
ety - the “testbed of privatisation 
and deregulation”, as John Kenneth 
Galbraith called it in the 1980s - is 
now the home of several privatisa- 
tions gone wrong. Many voters see 
themselves as the victims of inade- 
quately regulated, voracious private 
monopolies with a poor service cul- 
ture and reluctance to in vest - the 
original object of privatisation. 

Continued leakages of 26 pm- cent 
to 30 per cent of water supplies and 
delapidated trains and signals on 
tiie railways tell their own tale. 

Hie voters have seen the future, 
and may not want much more of it. 
They want to forego the prospect of 


ever more “revolutions", be it in 
pensions or in the classroom. They 
want a less strident conservatism 
with a human face - and that is 
where Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, comes in. Many seem to be 
saying that former prime minister 
Baroness Thatcher’s vision of 
Britain ’8 future, famously expressed 
in her failing phrase “there is no 
such thing as society”, should be 
followed by a more caring political 
culture that is less fragmented, less 
polarised and more hesitant to vilify 
the disadvantaged. 

N evertheless, 18 years of con- 
servatism have left their 
mark an the left. People 
seem to have forgotten that radical- 
ism is possible. Any attempt to 
resurrect it flounders at the first 
hurdle, that we LI -rehearsed ques- 
tion: “Where is the money coming 
from?” 

The tax redactions under three 
Conservative administrations may 
well be regarded as sacrosanct, 
especially by the corporate sector 
and higher Income earners who 
have become the new Untouchables 
since the 1980s. With conservative 
thinking so pervasive, Tony Blair is 
obviously well advised to forswear 
any radicalism - at least for now. 

The writer is London correspondent 
of Suddeutsche Zeittmg. 

More election news at the Fmandal 

Times website hhpdtwwwJFTxom - 


Exporters 
sound the 
alarm on 
sterling 

By Richard Wolffe 
Midlands Correspondent 

After 126 years of 
whistle-blowing, they reckon 
they know how to sound the 
alarm at J Hudson & Co 
(Whistles). 

From the football referee’s 
legendary Acme Thunderer 
to the emergency whistle on 
thousands of lifejackets, the 
tiny Birmingham-based man- 
ufacturer has fought off 
cheap Asian competition to 
export about 80 per cent of 
its 45m whistles every year. 

But since sterling began 
its rapid rise in early August 
last year - surging 18 per 
cent against a basket of 
other currencies - the com- 
pany has been sounding the 
alarm on its own account. 

“Normally we would have 
sold 1.13m whistles in the 
first quarter, but we actually 
sold 798,000. That is disas- 
trous,” said Mr Simon Top- 
man, manag in g director. 

The downturn was only 
half the story. Customers 
had postponed their orders 
in the hope that sterling 
would fall back. When it car- 
ried on rising this month, 
they could not wait any lon- 
ger and swamped the com- 
pany with demand. 

In fact, J Hudson & Co is 
coping better than most 
exporters in the UK’s Mid- 
lands manufacturing heart- 
land. 

The UK’s machine tool 
producers are suffering after 
five years of rapid export 
growth. Since 1992, Bridge- 
port Machines of Leicester 
has doubled its sales to con- 
tinental Europe, to about 40 
per cent of turnover. That 
growth came to an abrupt 
halt this year. Instead of sell- 
ing about 200 machines a 
year to Germany, Bridgeport 
now expects to sell fewer 
than 100. Mr Malcolm Tay- 
lor, managing director of 
Bridgeport in the UK and 
president of the Machine 
Tool Technologies Associa- 
tion, said: “We axe in danger 
of losing aD of the effort we 
have put into growing our 
market share in Europe." 

Instead of exporting its 
products, one Midlands com- 
pany is exporting a whole ■ 
factory. At Bloxwich Engi- 
neering, the sharp rise in 
sterling has forced the com- 
pany to move manufacturing 
in one of its divisions to a 
new plant near Durban in 
South Africa. The company 
exports about 60 per cent of 
its production of locking 
systems. 

Mr David Field, managing 
director, said: “Yon look to 
make yourself as lean as pos- 
sible. But then you are hit 
by something nice exchange 
rates, which you cannot con- 
trol. We are gradually mov- 
ing production to South 
Africa to survive.” 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

BSE meeting 
spurs farmers 

Fanners leaders said last night they had had "an 
extremely positive and constructive" meeting with Ms 
ffwnrift Bonino, the European Commissioner^ where a lift- 
ing of the export ban cn UK beef was diacused- Ms Bon- 
ino took charge of food safety issues on April l, and is 
responsible for the scientific procedures which must be 
followed before the ban can he raised. It was imposed last ' 
year when the UK government said there could be a link 
between bovine spongiform encephalopathy in cattle and 
CreutzfiRldt-Jakob disease, the fatal human brain condi- 
tion. . 

Sir David Naish. president of the National Farmers’ • 
Union, said: “Although I do not expect the beef ban fohe 
lifted overnight, t am greatly reassured by today's meet- 
ing: The rirnnmtorinnAr seems determined to move ahead 
with the necessary scientific procedures”. 

Ms Bonino also told Sir David and Mr Sandy Mole, Scot- 
tish NFU president, that she would visit the UK to see. the 
working of anti-BSE controls. The farmers' leaders raised 
the issue of cheap Imports of beef to the UK putting pres-; 
sure on cattle prices. Mr Mote said “we are not afraid of 
fair competition but we can’t he used as a dumping 
ground while our hands are tied". Maggie Vrry . 

■ NORTHERN IRELAND 

Shipbuilder wins $8m contract 

Haxiand and Wolff; the Northern Ireland shipbuilder 
which is facing a possible 290 redundancies, has won a 
esm (38.1m) contract to refit the Arcadia, P&O’s new 
cruise liner. This is the first deal won by its new joint 
venture with Mi van Marine, a privately owned engineer- 
ing company in the north-east of the region, which speci- 
alises in everything from ship outfitting to theme parks . 
and Buddhist temples. The announcement is a big boost 
for Harland and Wolff - based in Belfast, the Northern 
Ireland capital - which lepartedits first operating profit, 
in 20 years this week. Pre-tax profits were £3m cm sales of 

Cn«m a 1 q;w year nf Bfigni- 

The Arcadia, currently operating as the Star Princess, 
will replace the Canberra, a Belfast-built ship, which Is 
bring taken out of service in September. The refit will 
comprise a complete mechanical overhaul, as well as . 
refurbishment of the dining areas and the creation of two 
bars. The work is expected to take 25 weeks, with the 
ship ready to sail from her home port of Southampton, in 
southern England, in December for a 12-night Christmas 
cruise to Morocco and the Atlantic islands. A berth on her 
first three-month world cruise leaving on January 5 will 
cost £7,795. John Murray Brown 

■ SALARY LEVELS 

Health chiefs 9 pay increases 6.2% 

Salaries for the chief executives of state health service 
trusts rose by an average of 6J2 per cent last year - double 
both thereto of inflation and the increase in basic pay far 
doctors and nurses. A survey by Income Data Services - 
the independent body that monitors wage trends - for the 
year to March 31 1996 shows salary changes ranging from 
a 90 per cent rise to a fall of almost 20 per cent. 

On average, trust chief executives earned £62,000 
($100,440) in baric salary and £68,000 in total remuneration 
- a 55 per cent rise with the inclusion of bonuses, of 
which fewer were paid last year. Just unde - 60 of the 
almost 400 trust chief executives received double-figure 
rises. Seven were paid more than £100,000. 

IDS said the rises were “broadly in line with executive 
increases elsewhere".. . 

Mr Chris Smith, Labour's shadow health secretary, said 
it was the fourth year that NHS managers’ pay had 
increased at donble the rate for doctors and nurses. Mr 
Smith accused the government of allowing the pay of 
many trust chief executives to “gallop out at control". 

Mr Stephen DoneD, the health secretary, said large 
trusts have revenues of £100m and it was important they 
were well managed. Pay was decided locally, he said, “in 
tiie context of the performance of the individual hospital”, i 
• A wider spread of private sector wage agreements Is 
appearing in this year’s pay bargaining round, although 
most deals fall within the 3 per cent to 35 per emit range, 
well ahead of the 2.7 per cent inflation rate. An analysis 
from Incomes Data Services finds that 22 of the 84 new 
settlements are at 4 per cent orabove. Nicholas Timmins 

■ INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 

Firefighters vote for strike 

Industrial conflict in the UK’s fire services threatens to 
ignite later this month, it emerged yesterday. Firefighters 
in south-east England voted by 582 per cent to 415 per 
cent to support strike action as a protest at cuts In jobs 
and equipme n t The Fire Brigades Union said further . 
industrial action ballots will be held among members in 
London, and eastern En g la n d. The municipal authority . 
employing the firefighters said “green goddesses” - mili- 
tary fire engines - and soldiers would be on standby dur- 
ing the strikes but the cost of alternative firefighting 
cover could amount to £lm a month. Robert Taylor . 

■ SPENDING HABITS 

Consumers are ‘more realistic 9 ; 

Britons are still not allowing themselves to return to the 
“spend, spend, spend” ethos of the 1980s, a survey 
released yesterday revealed. The report, conducted for 
American Express, showed that three-quarters of consum- 
ers would rather "do without" than take out a b ank loan 
or an overdrafLThe credit card company said the survey 
was evidence that today’s consumers take “a realistic and 
measured approach to personal finances”, . 


Deregulation wheel is spinning 


slowly for the casino industry 
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A n elegant 1827 build- 
ing at 50 St James' 
Street, London - 
until recently home to the 
Jamaican High Commission 
- is due to open next year as 
a casino. 

London Clubs Interna- 
tional. the capital's biggest 
casino operator, secured the 
building last year, partly in 
preparation for proposed 
casino deregulation. 

The group, which this 
week dropped its £l92m 


(8311m) hostile offer for Cap- 
ital Corporation - owner of 
Crockfords and the Colony 
Club casinos - after the pro- 
posed takeover was referred 
to the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission, intends to 
relocate the casino that it 
operates In the basement of 
the Ritz hotel when the lease 
expires. 

The St James’ Street budd- 
ing, which first opened as 
Crockfords casino, is almost 
three times bigger than the 


It may be years 
before operators 
can bank the 
winnings from 
reform moves 

Ritz operation, allowing 
space for casino slot 
machines once they are 
legalised - potentially one of 
the most profitable benefits 
of casino deregulation. 

The industry has long lob- 
bied against what it sees as 
archaic regulations 
enshrined in the 1968 Gam- 
ing Act. Many look with 
envy at their European and 
US counterparts where 
whole rooms are filled with 
slot machines and where 
there are fewer restrictions 
on casino gambling. 

The government has prom- 
ised c h a n ge, spurred by its 
own success with the 
National Lottery. But the 
deregulation process has 


been slow. Almost two years 
after the first steps were 
taken towards easing the 
rules under which the £2.7bn 
industry operates, the UK's 
117 casinos have only just 
banked some regulatory 
“winnings". 

Last week, the dr inking 
hours in casinos in England 
and Wales were relaxed from 
midnight to 3am in London 
and 2am elsewhere, in lino 
with the d rinking hours that 
Scottish casinos have 
enjoyed for the past 20 years. 
The 48-hour rule, which pre- 
vents anyone from playing 
in a casino until two days 
after applying for member- 
ship, has been shortened to 
24 hours. And next week, 
cas i nos will be allowed to 
accept debit cards in addi- 
tion to cash and cheques. 

The British Casino Associ- 
ation, the industry's trade 
body, welcomed the reforms 
as "the first substantive 
changes in the law govern- 
ing casinos for almost 30 


years". But Mr Brian T- emnn. 
its general secretary, called 
for the urgent implementa- 
tion of “the much-needed 
additional reforms, which 
are so necessary to the 
health and competitiveness 
of the industry”. 

These include allowing 
casinos to advertise. The 
capital accounts for two- 
thirds of the annua l “drop". 


the money exchanged for 
chips. But tourists visiting 
London have no way of 
knowing where the rarinns 
are. 

Under the government's 
deregulation proposals, casi- 
nos would be allowed limited 
advertising so that they 
could list their name, 
address, telephone number 
and some information about 


their faculties in regional 
newspapers, magazines and 
tourist brochures. 

They would also be able to 

install nasinn slot wanliini^ 

with unlimited stakes and 
prizes instead of the current 
limit of six jackpot mar»hTnn.g 
with a mn-rimnm stake of 
Sp and prize of £250. 

But the big question for 
the Industry is when these 


. changes will be imple- 
mented. 

The forthcoming general 
election has thrown, the 
timetable . up in . the 
air. Labour has said 
that it supports, casino 
deregulation . but delays 
are inevitable whichever 
party is elected. ■ 

“We are in a state of 
Umbo,” said Mr Alex Pagett 
director of corporate affairs 
at Stakis, the provincial 
’ hotel and casino operator, 
'“It could be two to three 
yearn before we see the foil 
implementation of the 
changes. But in the moan* 
time, there are opportunities 
to turn the business into just 
another leisure activity With.' 
the ultimate aim that people 
will say: ’Are we going to 
the pics tonight or the 
casino?’ ” 

Scheherazade 

Daneshkhu 


This announcement appears as o matter of record only. AM 
parties hqwe acted in fufl compSortce with the lows set forth 
by the USA end Ths United Kingdom. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Copper 
unmoved by 
rule change 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 

The move on Tuesday to 
carry out dally reporting of 
London Metal Exchange 
stocks - one of the recom- 
mendations made by the 
Securities and Investment 
Board (SIB) in its review of 
the LME and metals' mar- 
kets - caused few ripples in 
the market this week, 
according to analysts and 
traders. 

Market sentiment was that 
the greater transparency 
introduced by producing a 
daily - as opposed to twice 
weekly - tally had little 
impact on prices. 

The decline in copper 
stocks - which by yesterday 
were down 14,800 tonnes (to 
159,675 tonnes in total) since 
the start 'of the the week - 
appeared unable to stave off 
a gradual slide in price: yes- 
terday’s three-month copper 
on the LME fell beneath the 
SA280 mark, $22 down from 
Thursday's closing price. 

Other base metals on the 
LME followed a similar, 
gently downward trend: lead 
hit a low of $624 before 
recovering to $629 a tonne, 
$10 down on the previous 
day: lost $8 on Thurs- 

day’s closing price, to finish 
the week at $1,236; and tin 
was down $20 at $5,670. 

May futures for cocoa on 
the London International 
Financial Futures Exchange 
inched up £11 to close at 
£1,013 per tonne. 

It was the end of a volatile 
week for cocoa, which fell to 
a low of £979 on Monday, a 
slip of £65 from the previous 
closing price. 

Its relative recovery in 
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WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

UW Chang* Year 1997 — 

price* do week ago Mgh Low 


Gold per troy ol 

S346.05 

-1.30 

$394.15 

sara.es 

$340X5 

Silver per troy oz 

MC.OOp 

+1.00 

365 .OTp 

330. top 

275.40P 

AlUTHmum 99.7% (cash) 

S1S33X 

-47X 

$1698.5 

$1666-5 

$1495 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

$2322.0 

•40X 

S2S8&5 

$2537.5 

$2317.5 

Lead (cash) 

$620 

-58.0 

S81B.5 

$725.5 

$620 

Nickel (cash) 

$7150 

-255 

$8255 

$8220 

$6495 

Zinc SHG icasfi) 

$1207.0 

-36-5 

S106O5 

$1281.5 

$10M 

Tm tcash) 

$5500.0 

-132.5 

$8450 

SGOSO 

SS715 

Cocoa FiXuras May 

C1012 

-32 

C1015 

£1047 

£847 

Cofloe Futures May 

$1564 

-5 

$1908 

Si 780 

S1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

$279.40 

+7.70 

$306.30 5311.00 

$268.40 

Barley Futures May 

E92.E0 

-0X0 

£112X5 

£98X0 

£89.50 • 

Wheat Futiswi May 

296.70 

+0.70 

£125.35 

£102X0 

EfllXO 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

7B.60c 

41X0 

83.85c 

80.95c 

78.15c 

Wool (04s Super) 

410p 

+9 

444p 

429p 

387p 

CM (Brent Blend) 

$18-005* 

+OXBO 

$22X1 

$24.95 

$17.31 

For tonne itohas omcnMse snnod p Panoe/hg. c Cera to. « May. 




BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

{Prices from Amalgamated Metal Trading? 

■ ALUMINIUM. 99.7 PURITY (S per tOmnj 


Goon 1533-34 1 

Previous 1553.5-4.5 1! 

WflMow 15 

AM Official 1543-48.5 M 

Kerb dam 1 

Open Int 271.121 

Tata daily turnover 88361 

■ ALUMtafiUM ALLOY g per tonne) 

Ctase 1425-35 1 

Previous 1440-45 

t*BMow 14 

AM Official 1430-32 1 

Kero dose 1 

Open kit. a 009 

Tata <My tunarar 2.584 

■ LEAD & per tonne) 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COMEX (100 Troy oz^ Srtray «■) 

Sdt baft Open 

pice d a ngt Htgfa tm ftt M 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT Lire (C per tonne) 


Sdt tor's 
pta change Mg* 


Open 

In W a 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE g/toone) 

Sett Dtft 
prim Honor High 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LIVE CATTLE CME (40.0P0&S: cente/tasi 

Sad Bofa Opm 

Price change Mgh Low Vd H 


Cash 

3 rnthd 

Apr 

347.0 

-IX 

34 ID 

345.4 

14 440 

May 

98.70 

-0.10 90.00 98.25 

162 

2X08 

Hay 

1012 

+10 

1018 

1002 

599 19X13 

*l» 

69.825 +0.575 69X50 69:125 3,471 

11X54 

May 

347. a 

-IX 

ra 

- 

- - 

JUI 

701.75 

-0.10 101.75 10125 

IK 

1,370 

Jiff 

1025 

+0 

1031 

1015 1X39 17X20 

JM 

64 975 +0300 64X00 64X50 4.991 

36X70 

1533-34 

1587-68 

Jui 

34D1 

-1.6 

351 X 

mo 

£665 83.647 

Sep 

98.15 

-0.10 

_ 

4G 

Sep 

1036 

+9 

1040 

1027 

869 12X72 

Aug 

64 400 +0X75 64.42S 64.100 2,116 

24X00 

1553.5-4.5 

1588-8X 

Aog 

3525 

-IX 

351X 

350X 

105 13X07 

Bn 

100.15 

-01 Q 100X0 100X0 

289 

2S19 

Dec 

1030 

-5 

1022 

1013 

784 27.097 

Od 

60X25 - 68.175 67.925 1.400 

15X09 


1500/1562 

Del 

3547 

-1.6 


354.0 

391 6,164 

Jm 

102.00 

-0XS 102.50 10300 

77 

835 

Hot 

1030 

-4 

tor 

1024 

569 27.019 

Dae 

69975-0.050 70175 69:900 221 

7X80 

1548-48.5 

15WL80.5 

Bee 

357.6 

-1.5 

3565 

356.8 

638 21.777 

Mar 

104.15 

-0.1Q 104.50 104.00 

» 

330 

May 

(040 

+3 



205 16X68 

Frit 

70800+0025 71X0D 70650 132 

4.414 

271.121 

88X61 

1563-64 

Total 






Total 



TOO 

7,788 

Total 





4,190133^40 

Total 

12X57 101,278 


■ PU 

VTTNUM 

NYME 

X©01 

froy oe, 

S/troy oa.) 

■ W1 

4EATCC 

IT (5,0Q0bu min; cents/ 

60b D. 

uehd) 

■ ooc 

IDA CSC 

E (10 1 

loonss; 

; S/ton 

nes] 

■ LE 

IAN HOGS CME (40, 0001 PK cental 

bs) 


1455-65 

1470-5 

147071450 

1462-65 

1465*0 


Apr 3604 -0.5 37X0 3705 55 115 

Jri 37X9 -0.5 3/7.5 3712 1367 1X375 

Oct 375.1 -4L5 3785 374.0 551 X2S7 

Jaa 3773 -05 - - 2 1,149 

Total 1426 16,402 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX [100 Troy an S/lruy m) 

JOB 154.70 -0.75 180.75 154.00 934 7534 

Sep 154S5 -0.75 16050 155.00 183 2,115 

Dec 155.70 -0.75 - 156.00 100 231 

Tew 1,217 am 


Ctase 

610-21 

629-30 

M Sa.VER COMEX &X0O Tray tzj Carafiroy nzj 

Previous 

643-4 

647-0 

— 






Higtvtow 


B43/B27 

Apr 

47QX 

-6.1 

- 

- 

4 2 

AM Official 

622-23 

627-20 

May 

472JJ 

-6-2 

4SELD 

4&tD 

3X40 54.104 

Kerb dose 


620-27 

Jri 

477.0 

-6.1 

4850 

4730 

1,001 25XBB 

Opart art 

38X62 


GW 

481X 

-6.1 

4K.0 

4790 

58 3X37 

Total tofly tunarer 

13.071 


Deo 

40QX 

-8.1 

495X 

488.0 

158 5X82 

■ NICKS. ($ per tonne) 


Jm 

Trial 

491J 

-61 

49BX 

498X 

1 17 


ixoo- . 4 f^g: ‘ ; -- Ov. ' -- i 

'■ 1.700 ^ 

. . ■.-199B.-.- - ,• 

spucvOMMBWn' r ' ■ 

. USE waminuu stocks?' > 
'.T&tnm - 1 foiwnya:. 
‘Aluminium : . «3&3Sa «: '--iXOD- 

“Atopkriumiaao*-. r --feof. 

Copper - ■'■»59JB7£. T;T^32S'. 
Lead - lOTTTS'"-^!: 

•tofflt ? *-• • ; 49.140 . *330 

■ 2mc"- , ~rri‘ , 4403*50 ?. -1250 

■Jfhi-v -• ;\'iQjB35 ; . • ,;-20 

;V ;. dot* 

London through the rest of 
the week was seen by trad- 
ers as fragile. 

However, cocoa prices 
were firming rather more in 
the US in the latter part of 
the week; on Thursday the 
price far May delivery closed 
up $31, at $1,411 a tonne, and 
by midday yesterday that 
had improved to $1,420. 

Robusta coffee May 
futures in London moved up 
£13 In early trading yester- 
day to $1,583, but later fell 
back to close at £1,565. 

Brent Blend oil futures on 
the International Petroleum 
Exchange were yesterday 
buoyed by news of a cold 
snap in the US and the polit- 
ical flroideur between Iran 
and Germany. 

By late afternoon May 
Brent was up 19 cents a bar- 
rel to $18.12, having reached 
a high of $1&20 just before 
midday. 


Close 7145-55 7250-60 

Previous 7310-20 7480-30 

Mghrtow 7380/7200 

AM Official 713(M0 7245-50 

Kerb dose 7250-60 

Open int 52,092 

Tata daily Hanover 16.028 
■ UN (S per tonne) 


Clam 
ftsvioug 
Htgh/taw 
AM Official 
Kerb dam 
Open ML 


5585-95 5825-30 

5670-80 5705-10 

56BS&590 

5615-25 5855-60 

5825-30 

15597 


Total daffy turnover 4.655 
■ ZINC, special high grade (S per tome) 


Close 

12003-75 

T 232,5-33-0 

Previous 

1230-32 

1255-7 

High/tow 


1244/1231 

AM Official 

1214-15 

1238-40 

Kerb dose 


1232-33 

Open tat 

81 .854 


Total daft tunovsr 

34,550 


■ COPPER, grade A {$ per tonne) 

Close 

2321-23 

2277-78 

Previous 

2344-7 

2301-4 

Hgh/tow 

2334 

2307/2205 

AM Official 

2334-35 

2204-95 

Kerb dose 


2209-70 

Open taL 

135X07 


Total daffy turnover 

28X57 


■ LME AM Official S/S rate 1XSM4 


LME Opring £/t rate; L624S 

fet 1S47 3 nte 16225 6 rite I .EDO 9 rite 1.617B 

■ WGKQBADE COPPER (COMEX) 

San toy** Opm 

prim etnas Up In Vgl U 
Apr 107.85 -155 108.70 10550 324 2502 

Hay 106.45 -130 107.7S 10580 2874 70584 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE oa. NVMEX {1,000 barets. S/hamtQ 

Latari Daft 0pm 

prim donga tfltfi low Yol let 

Hey 1968 +0.11 1974 1950 64,653 70519 

Jaa 19.78 -*0.10 1955 I960 43558 81567 

Jd 1178 +107 1184 1167 9227 37,103 

Aug 1180 4106 19X5 1170 2593 25524 

Sep 1177 4101 1951 1170 1273 17522 

Oct 1177 - 1177 1172 1586 15557 

Total 129288431370 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (Sfoamal) 

Latest Day's Opm 

pries dnnge Mgh Lew Vri tat 
toqp 1112 +119 1920 1104 12556 31555 

Jun 1850 +115 1856 1122 12591 57535 

Jd 1858 +113 1946 1132 5.118 24533 

Ao g 1147 +052 1153 1145 1.088 12.763 

see 1850 +101 1157 1150 260 7524 

Oct 1155 +103 1159 1153 433 6515 

Total 39289179838 

■ HEATB4G Ofl- MYHX (42000 US pfa; rt*S gfffc.) 

Latest Deft Open 

prim change Mgh Lew Vbl st 

Hey 54.70 -116 5550 54.15 20.401 34.461 

JOB 5X75 -052 54.10 5X45 11509 29738 

Jot 5X80 -057 5450 53.65 9775 1B.BC2 

Am 5125 -142 54.75 5115 1124 11771 

Sap 5915 -122 S.40 5475 901 7560 

Oct 5995 -117 5850 5970 355 6.986 

Told 42,725141516 


10955 -1.30 10970 10550 
10450 -155 105.70 10X90 
10X70 -125 103.10 10350 
102.70 -1.05 10355 10X40 


32 1592 
877 9561 
3 761 

116 4511 
4,411 49575 


PRECIOUS METALS 

m LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices supplied by N M RothscMd) 


GofcKTroy cb) 

S price 

E equiv SR egitiv 

■flu. 

Close 
Opening 
Morning fix 

345X0X46X0 

347X0347.90 

348.05 

214.422 

512.411 

Jen 

Jri 

Afternoon fix 

347.95 

213X91 

510X95 

*>• 

toy's Mgh 
Day's Low 

3*8.70-3*9.10 

345X034620 



Sap 

Od 

Total 

Pravtatft dose 347-90-3*3.40 




Loco Lrin Mean Oatd Lending Bates (Vs USS) 

1 month 6 months 4.53 

2 months 4.51 12 months — —4.54 

3 months _ -4.5! 


Latest Day's Opm 

prim change High Lew Vbl ist 

Usy 54.70 -116 5920 54.15 20.401 34.461 

Jen 5X75 -132 54.10 5X45 11509 26738 

Jot 5X80 -037 5450 5365 9775 11602 

A(« 5125 -0.42 54.75 5115 2,124 10,771 

Sap 5915 -122 S.40 5475 901 7560 

Oet 5995 -117 5850 5970 355 6.986 

Told 42.725141516 

■ GASOn-PESOtraWI 

Sett toy** Opm 

prim change Ugh Low Vbl tat 

Apr 16250 - 16150 10050 8536 1.072 

May 16350 +X00 184 75 163X0 4.407 25560 

Jm 16900 +100 16100 16450 3591 9552 

Jri 16175 +250 167.75 1GB50 793 5.608 

Aeg 1697S +275 16075 16875 15 4,129 

S«p 17175 +275 17175 17075 68 2768 

Total 8572 60,128 

■ NATURAL GAS WIBt (10,000 cnnBtiu: S'cmBtaJ 

Uteri Day's Open 

prim dongs Sgh Low Vd U 

mr 1515 *0515 1.925 1501 10.678 28502 

Jm 1577*0510 1 585 1565 6513 19587 

Jri 2.010 *0012 2515 2.000 1.992 13507 

tog 2035*1020 2.035 2.015 583 10777 

Sap 2030 +0.012 2040 2520 878 >1769 

Od 2060 +1020 2060 2040 1734 12755 

Total 24J48174709 

■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 

WMEX (42000 US BdtalcflS 931s.) 

Latest Bay's Opm 

prim change Wgb Lob Vd) tat 


Silver Fix 

p/troy ot 

US cts eauv. 

May 

61.25 

+0.18 

61X0 

60 70 17.922 39X54 

Spot 

294.85 

479X5 

Jui 

60X5 

♦0X1 

BIOS 

6040 

9X88 3830 

3 months 

298JX) 

485.30 

Jri 

5990 

-O 09 

60.10 

5870 

2X23 11.174 

6 months 

303.40 

49180 

flag 

58X5 

-a o* 

59.10 

58X0 

267 5X05 

1 year 

312X5 

505.00 

$N* 

57.65 

-aw 

57X0 

57 60 

204 2.792 

Gold Coins 

$ price 

E equiv. 

Od 

56X0 

+001 

5630 

58.10 

63 1.716 

Ktugmtand 

347-349 

214-215 

Trial 





2£7B7 9£5» 

Maple Leal 

• 

• 







New Soverrijyi 

81-84 

50-52 








May 403.00 +10 409.50 391.00 9196 13,370 

Jri 40625 +102S 41900 39175 17X49 4fl,Sfi1 

Sep 41200*1075 41750 40400 W7 1641 

DOC 4210D +10.00 42S0D 41M0 1,112 7,709 

Mar 42200 +800 42300 417.00 40 308 

Jri 38000 - 37800 37100 5 180 

Total K0B4 HUM 

ta MAiaSCST (5000 bu min; certa/56b buehp 
May 299.60 -475 30100 298.75 28,571100.852 


cy 290.60 -125 309.00 20175 

I 30100 -400 31000 30050 

p 26X50 -400 29900 28800 

c 267.75 -450 29550 28700 

m 29100 -175 299.00 29000 

■y 29125 +050 299.00 29100 

tai 

BARLEY UFFE (E per tame) 


28,571100,852 
22,753111609 
1069 20.471 
10.480 94031 
447 1354 
Z7 578 
84,10 3BB£5e 


Hey B250 - - 1 134 

Sep 9500 -075 31 

No* 9700 -ITS 9700 9700 30 791 

Jm 9900 -125 9900 9900 23 40 

Mar 101.00 -075 - 

May 10300 -075 - - - - 

Tow S3 9ta 

9 SOYABEANS CBT Gfiotoaalmemiem to** 
Nap 83050 -24.75 66775 82100 11,682 58.042 

Jri 83650 -2400 87X00 83300 31,332 72066 

Aim S27.CO -2050 85100 82300 1,123 10917 

Sep 75X00 -150 76100 75000 460 6554 

Nov 70X00 -2.75 70900 70175 7.740 38,602 

Jaa 70850 -250 71400 70750 148 2552 

Total 9535 190594 

■ SOYABEAN OIL CBT ISOOOOIbs: cente/to) 


May 1412 +1 1429 1394 3009 13577 

Jri 1451 +7 1465 1433 3501 25571 

Sep 1476 +10 1484 1460 402 11594 

Dec 1«I +3 1505 1481 >B66 14,526 

Mar 1514 +3 1494 1494 ISO 19,127 

May 1534 +3 1540 1540 109 7505 

Total 11167 94540 

■ COCOA (1CCO) (SOR'sAomQ) 

Apr ID Prim Pie*, day 

Daft 1125.48 1101 JO 

■ c oiitj: uffe SAonraa 

MW >564 -16 1595 1580 858 18157 

Jri 1572 -13 1803 1567 B87 13307 

top 1580 -IS 1611 1575 477 1672 

Mm 1575 -15 1595 1580 142 3.401 

Jaa 1545 -20 1568 1558 14 1.232 

Nat 1530 -20 - - - 91 

Total 2,158 45J50 

■ COFFEE ‘C CSCE gfrXOCfbs: certaObsf 

■toy 199.10 -1.95 194.80 18750 5363 10.123 
Jri 17X20 -1.60 175.50 17175 10.746 

Sap 15175 -110 Hg.75 15800 793 6Jt7B 

Dee 145X0 -1.70 14100 14100 281 X882 

Mar 13100 -1.60 13a50 13550 308 1.188 

May 131.00 -1.00 13100 131.00 12 244 

ratal inm sues 

m COFFEE QGO) (US cents/poundl 

Apr 10 Prar. day 

Comp, daft 13158 13599 

IS toy average 13402 13357 


Nay 

23X4 

-0X8 

24.47 

2376 

4 225 30X49 

■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE t£/tonne) 


Jri 

24X3 

-040 

24X8 

24.18 

6X85 34X33 







Mg 

24X9 

-0.43 

24X8 

24X5 

1,702 8.486 

May 

311 .8 

-1.4 

313.3 

310.7 1.968 

6X84 

Sep 

24X2 

-0.43 

24.90 

24.50 

B72 5X74 

Aeg 

3108 

-OX 

31 IX 

309.9 1.748 

9X38 

Oct 

24.61 

-0.44 

24.93 

24.50 

159 5X44 

Oct 

306,5 

-1.0 

307X 

3060 355 

3X32 

Dec 

24X5 

-020 

25X0 

24X0 

1X23 14X02 

Dee 

3016 

-13 

msn 

304.0 3) 

989 

Trial 





U C60 99X83 

Mar 

302.7 

-OX 

303.5 

3D3X 126 

548 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tone SAonl 

Tetri 




4J«5 20,790 







M SUGAR U' 

CSCE fnzoooihs: certaflto) 

May 

274X 

-82 

?88_5 

2740 

8X94 39.759 







Jri 

Z72X 

-9.7 

285.7 

272X 

7, gee 33X49 

May 

11X3 

-0X4 

11X4 

11X313X13 64X89 


« 2675 -72 2715 2665 1,496 9549 

V 252.8 -4.4 2605 251.0 858 6,673 

i 2303 -IS 2335 229.5 341 1100 

e 22X0 -16 225 J) 2215 1,568 12M 

tat 21059111696 

POTATOES UFFE (E/tcrwt) 


Kay 

4SX 

+0X 

460 

- 392 

Am 

89X 

- 

- 

- - 

NCM 

77X 

- - 

- 

17 

Mar 

1060 

_ 

- 

- 

Apr 

155.0 

+2X 158X 

1560 

83 938 


Total >1 1,347 

■ FREIGHT (BIFFEX) UFFE SIQfindex point} 


Apr 

1411 

-54 

1450 

1390 

334 

985 

■ O 

May 

1440 

-45 

1470 

1430 

199 

738 

Jri 

1250 

-1b 

1256 

1240 

40 

848 

May 

Od 

1380 

-10 

1360 

1355 

12 

347 

Jri 

Jae 

1395 

_ 

1390 

1390 

14 

45 

Srii 

Apr 

1395 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mar 

Tetri 





GOO 

3U002 

Jaa 


Ckne 

Pnw 





MV 

flH 

1427 

1434 





Tetri 


Jri 11.16 -O01 11.17 H.0517JB3 52^92 
Oet 1050 *0.02 1050 1080 3503 30.625 

Mar 1052 +002 1082 10.74 2563 11157 

May 1075 *002 10.75 1072 413 3579 

Jri 1171 +002 10 63 1060 370 1.793 

Tetri 3*782171,38) 

■ COTTON NYCE (SO.OOOIbs; canl&Dbs) 

Hay 71 S9 *0X3 71X5 7120 1215 29582 

Jri 73.48 +OX3 73.60 7295 4208 22.106 

Oct 74.60 +0X4 74.80 74.40 88 1X06 

Dec 7160 +0L22 7178 7525 1X13 22.410 

Mar 7180 +027 7180 7140 144 2.423 

Hay 77X3 +028 77.40 77.40 62 609 

TOW 11X81 80037 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE QlDOOfcK cwite/lbe) 

May 75X5 +1X5 7175 7X50 802 11.469 

Jri 78.15 +1.30 7150 7640 864 9,122 

Sw B1J» +1.2S 81.10 73X0 96 4X56 

Nov 83.65 +1XS 8X70 82.15 If 2X52 

Jm 85X5 +1.10 8100 84X0 160 863 

UK 87X5 +1 10 8700 88X0 18 536 

Total 1X33 28234 


FUTURES DATA 

All futons dam ajppted by CMS. 


Spices 

The black pepper market became much 
firmer this week, Man Produdm reports. 

India and Vietnam are the main suppfers of 
black pepper at the moment The demand 
far asta pepper improved considerably and 
resulting in much higher asking prices In 
tnria and Indonesia (approximately S3, 500) 

The Vietnamese harvest is now In fun 
swing. Vietnam Is the tally big supplier at 
the taq grade which e stll quoted at a 
relatively tow prtoe ol $2,900 CIF. 

White pepper prices remained steady at 
$4,350 CIF tor prompt shipment. Very little 
tXEorwjss was traded diang the week. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Vofcsne rtare shown (or 
contracts traded on COMEX NYMEX CBT. 
NYCE, CME. CSCE and IPE Crude OB are 
one day In arrears. Volume & Open Interest 
totals are for all traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Ranters (Base: 18/H/31 a 100) 

Apr 10 Apr 0 month ago year ago 
•19510 1956.0 1992.5 2117.0 ■ 

■ CRB Futures (Base: 1967 = 100) 


Apr 9 Apr 8 month 

241X4 241X4 

■ GSCI Spot (Base: 1970 = 1( 
Apr 9 Apr 8 month 

n/a 187.62 n/a 


ago year ago 


Apr 

74X25 

+0.& 74X50 74X25 1X82 

2X56 

Jre 

82.450 

-02 82.750 81.900 5,046 

15,441 

Jri 

82X00 

+02 82X50 81X00 1284 

4261 

Aftl 

79X50-0.125 79.650 73.750 

841 

3X55 

Del 

72.923-0275 71450 72X00 

37E 

3X08 

DM 

70.775 

-025 71200 70X50 

143 

1X66 

Total 



9^38 

32X»5 

■ PORK RHIIES CME (40.000ft*; cants/tes) 


81.075- 

-1275 82X00 80X75 1.442 

3X55 

JU 

79X25 

-1.15 81X50 79X00 

517 

2294 

Aag 

77.425 -0.825 78X00 77250 

90 

627 

Feb 

71.100- 

-1 .475 72.700 71X00 

20 

127 

Mar 

71.000 

-14 72200 72200 

1 

B 

Tetri 



zx® 

6216 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price S tonne — Crib — — Puts — 


May Aug May Aug 


M ALUMNI UU 
(99.7%) LME 

1550 

1575 

1600 

■ COPPER 
(Grade At LME 

2250 

2300 

2350 

■ COFFSUFFE 

1550 - 

1600 

1650 

M COCOA UFFE 

1025 

1050 

1075 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

1000 — 

1850 

1900 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL FOB (per barrel) +Qr- 

Ditaai $16.33-4L35w +0.130 

Brant Blend (dated) Si 7.37-7X0 +0JS15 
Brent Blend (May! S17.8D-7.84 +0.185 
W.T.I. $19.50-9 £2w +OX1Q 

■ Ofl. PRODUCTS NWEpompl (Mwry CF (tom) 


66 

30 

41 

S3 

45 

53 

42 

63 

67 

Aug 

May 

Aog 

70 

13 

87 

50 

31 

117 

35 

SB 

ISO 

Jui 

May 

Jui 

120 

24 

30 

97 

53 

125 

70 

93 

156 

Jui 

May 

Jri 

55 

25 

65 

46 

43 

71 

40 

65 

90 

Jui 

May 

Jw> 

- 


50 

55 

- 

- 

36 

- 

- 


Premium Gasofine 
Gas Oil 
Heavy Fuel Oil 
Naphtha 
Jet fuel 
Diesel 


5201 -203 
5166-168 
580-82 
$184-187 
5185-188 
$174-176 


■ NATURAL GAS (Pencettierm) 

Bacton (May) 1 0X- 10.3 *1 

Petroleum Argus. Tat London 01711 359 8792 


IPE (May) 

■ OTHER 

10225 

-a 025 

Gold (par troy oz£ 

$346lQ5 

-2.10 

Silver (per troy az)& 

471.00c 

-9100 

Platinum (per troy oz.) 

$371X0 

+025 

Palladium (per troy ozj 

SI 57X0 

+2.00 

Copper 

114.0c 


Lead (US prod.) 

45X0C 


Tin (Kuala Lurnpur) 

14.10r 

-0.10 

Tin (New York) 

264.50 

-5.00 

Cattle (Cv® weight) 

S7X4p 

-0L89 - 

Sheep (live weight) 

129X8p 

-19.17- 

Pigs (live weighty 

83_S2p 

-1-39- 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

5279,40 

+1.10 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

$313X0 

+OX0 

Barley (Eng. toed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 Yellow) 

£106.75 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber (May)? 

75-OQp 


Rubber (Jun* 

75.00p 


Rubber (KL RSS Nol) 

291 -Sx 

■0.5 

Coconut Oil (Phll)§ 

730.0y 


Patai Oil (Malay .)§ 

502-Sz 

+2.5 

Copra (PND§ 

$480. Dy 


Soyabeans (US) 

230.0 

+2.0 

Cotton OuttootoA’ lnde» 

70.80c 

-030 

Wooltops (64s Super) 

41 Op 

♦13 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


Rate fears hit 
T reasuries 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Michael Undemann 

in London and 

Lisa Bransten in New York 

Fears of higher US interest 
rates - possibly os early as 
May - drove US bond mar- 
ket's sharply lower and 
drnyjjed roost European ones 
with it. 

An unexpected upward 
revision of the February 
retail soles figures - to 1.5 
per cent from an original fig- 
ure of i>.S per cent - 
depressed band markets. 

Negative sentiment was 
underlined by the news that 
March retail sales rose 0.2 
per cent and March producer 
prices fell 0.1 per cent, com- 
pared with a 0.4 per cent fail 
in February. 

The yield on the bench- 
mark 30-year Treasury bond 
rose m its highest level in 
more than 9 months. 

By early afternoon in New 
Yurk, the long bond was % 
weaker at 93 i to yield 7.176 
per cent, while at the short 
end of the maturity spec- 
irum the two-year note was 
weaker at 99'/= to yield 
S.50G per cent. TTte June 30- 
year bond future fell '■ at 
106.5. 

Although the March pro- 
dih-er price index slipped 0.1 
per rent, the core figure, 
which excludes the volatile 
food and energy compo- 
nents. ruse 0.4 per cent, far 
more than the 0.1 per cent 
increase economists had 
reported. 

Mr John Spinello. a gov- 
ernmont bond strategist at 
Merrill Lynch, said worries 
that the Fed was going to 
follow last month's interest 
rate increase with a scries of 
monetary tightenings caused 
the sell-off. But he added 
that the soiling had not been 
as strong as i-xpected given 
Uin data. 

There was some buying by 
non-US investors as the mar- 
ket declined, he said. 

Attention is now focused 
op the consumer price index 


figures due out nest week. 
“Ttae PPI core was bad and 
the CPI will deaden the mar- 
ket more or cause it to pause 
if it is not that bad." he said. 

Italy was the only Euro- 
pean market to escape the 
downward pull of the US 
data. Italian BTPs ended up 
0.15 at 127.28, relieved that 
the Prodi government had 
survived another week. 

Spanish bonos headed 
upward initially, helped by 
data which showed that 
March consumer price infla- 
tion had fallen to an annual- 
ised 2.2 per cent, down from 
2.5 per cent in February. 
However, the June bono 
future ended the day 0.10 
lower at 112.90. 

Analysts held out the pros- 
pect of an interest rate cut. 
possibly as soon as Tuesday. 

German bunds also lost 
ground yesterday, pulled 
down by fears of a US inter- 
est rate increase and evi- 
dence this week that the 
German economy may be 
recovering more quickly 
than expected. 

“People are starting to get 
a bit nervous" said Mr Gra- 
ham McDevitt. bond strate- 
gist at Paribas Capital Mar- 
kets. 'but it's early days 
yet," 

TTie 10-year yield spread of 
US Treasuries over German 
bunds ended the week 15 
basis points higher at 115 
while the June bund future 
ended down 0.31 at 99.60, 

UK gilts lost ground with 
their US counterparts. The 
June long gilt future closed 
down A at 106£. 

Preach OATs were also 
initially bolstered by data 
which showed March infla- 
tion at an annualised 1.1 per 
cent, down from 1.6 per cent 
in February. 

H owever. in line with 
other European markets, the 
June notional also edged 
downwards, closing 0.12 
lower at 12&22. The spread 
between iD-ycar OATs and 
the bund equivalents wid- 
ened 6 basis points to close 
the week at -14 points. 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) FFrSQO.000 

Open Sett price Cftange High Lour EsL roL Open art. 
Jun 128.38 128X2 -0.12 128X6 128X8 6X76 163.957 
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Dec 96X6 96X2 -0.12 9636 9636 2 
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Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUHO FUTURES (LlFFEy DM250,000 IQOths off lCfl% 

Open Sett price Change Hfgh Lew EsL Ml Open tot 
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Italy 

■ NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 

(L1FFET Um 200m IQQtha ol 100% 
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Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MEFF) 

Open Settpnce Change Hign Low Ear vd Open tat 
Jun 113X9 112X0 -0.10 113X7 112X5 89X42 74.076 

Sep * 112.07 3 
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Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YlOOm IQQtte o i 100% 

Open Close Change hfagh Low EsL vd Open mt 
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FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Apr 11 Apr 10 Apr 9 Apr 8 Apr 7 Yr ago High - Low 


Gilt Edged Activity Indices 

Apr 10 Apr 9 
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Home grown 
inflation 


If Mr and Mrs Tony Blair, two 
lawyers, living in Islington, feel 
the time is right for a move this 
spring, they could be pleasantly 
surprised by the suggested ask- 
ing price for their property. 

A recent survey showed that 
house prices in the N1 district 
of London rose by almost SO per 
cent last year, leading a revival 
which is causing some people to 
worry about a return to the 
frenzied market of the late 
1980s. Mortgage lenders are hir- 
ing more people and already 
shortages of building labour and 
materials are forecast. 

Mr Blair, the Labour leader 
who hopes to move to a large 
terrace bouse in Downing Street 
on May l, has even promised to 
introduce a law against 
“gazumping”, if he gets the new 
job. This thrived between 1985 
and 1989, when average house 
prices doubled and greedy sell- 
ers broke agreements with buy- 
ers to get a higher price. 

This time round, gazumping 
so far seems rare. But in other 
respects there is strong evi- 
dence of recovery, and in the 
more gen trifled areas of London 
and the home counties, a heady 
aroma of profits. 

The latest Halifax survey 
shows that average UK house 
price infla tion is now running 
at a little over 7 per cent a year. 
This figure conceals wide dis- 
parities. however. In the 
Greater London area last year, 
prices rose by more than 17 per 
cent, an increase which 
includes much larger gains for 
desirable residences which 
appeal to those In receipt of big 
City bonuses or a recent entry 
permit to the UK from Hong 
Kong. 

Certainly, some big profits 
have been made, and there will 
be more to come. But it may be 
too early to worry about a 
return to the financial instabil- 
ity, which an over-excited prop- 
erty market helped to create in 
1988-89. 

Exuberance 

One reason is that the recent 
exuberance is still fairly local- 
ised. House prices outside Lon- 
don and the South have been 
growing at a much more sedate 
pace, and even fell slightly in 
the north during the first quar- 
ter of this year. 

Moreover, even after the 
recent recovery, which started 
slowly three years ago, prices 
have not climbed back to the 
peak which they reached before 
the inflationary crisis of 1989-90. 
Indeed, after inflation, the aver- 
age house, now selling for 
£70,000, is 28 per cent cheaper in 


real terms than it was in the 
summer of 1989. 

In real terms, houses cost 
only about the same as in 1973, 
at the peak of the first great 
inflationary wave of the post- 
war era. Even so, they cost 
some 70 per cent more than 
they did after a long stable 
period at the end of the 
1960s. 

The rise in recent decades 
partly follows a general increase 
in real incomes. But it also 
reflects higher demand, partly 
caused by the break-up of 
households into smaller units. 
The 40 per cent increase in the 
number of households between 
1961 and 1995. for example, 
included a sharp increase in the 
Dumber of people living alone 
and a decline In large families. 

Deregulation 

During the 1980s, financial 
deregulation ended the mort- 
gage queues which had 
restricted the ability of many 
such single people, particularly 
those on lower wages, to buy 
their own houses. 

These effects are less strong 
in the 1990a. And although 
mortgages are mare freely avail- 
able, tax relief on interest pay- 
ments is now so much reduced 
as to be of little value at the 
upper end of the market More- 
over, the present generation of 
first-time buyers is confronted 
with the possibility that house 
prices which go soaring up 
could go sharply down. 

Most of those homeowners 
who found that debts were 
higher than the value of the 
property after 1990 will have 
escaped from the negative 
equity trap by the end of this 
year. But gloomy lessons have 
been learned, at least for the 
time being. 

So although houses are still 
inexpensive relative to incomes 
by historic standards, bouses 
are not the one way bet which 
they might have seemed a 
decade ago, especially if infla- 
tion remains low and real inter- 
est rates stay positive 

The authorities certainly need 
to take early action to avert the 
inflationary dangers by raising 
interest rates, or preferably by 
Increasing taxes. Yet for the 
present, high prices for scarce 
properties are probably more 
the result of pent-up demand 
from the richest 10 per cent, 
whose after-tax income rose 
twice as fast as that of the aver- 
age during the 18 years of Tory 
rule. 

But that, Mr Blair will have 
noted, is not so much inflation 
as the magic of the market. 


An appreciation of currencies 

John Plender looks at the reasons behind the strength of the 
dollar and pound and asks how long the trend will last 


M ost forecasters at 
the start of the 
year managed to 
judge the direc- 
tion of the US 
dollar correctly. But few expected 
the rise against the yen and the 

D-Mark to be so rapid. 

Over the past week, the dollar 
has been hitting new highs - as 
has sterling. Since the apprecia- 
tion of the US currency has been 
an important factor in what Mr 
Alan Greenspan, the Federal 
Reserve chairman, has called 
"irrational exuberance** on Wall 
Street over the past two years, it 
is important for investors to 
understand what has been driv- 
ing it 

In terms of its underlying pur- 
chasing power, the dollar is no 
great story at today’s levels. All 
that has happened is that the 
spectacular downward overshoot 
that left the US currency looking 
absurdly cheap in the spring of 
1995 has been corrected. 

The undervaluation at that 
time against the yen was largely 
a reflection of excessively tight 
monetary policy in Japan after 
the pricking of the Japanese bub- 
ble at the start of the decade. 
High real interest rates were an 
important factor in discouraging 
capital outflows. The Bank of 
Japan had been slow to recognise 
the damage wrought on the bank- 
ing system and the economy by 
the collapse of asset prices. 

In 1995 it woke up. The Japa- 
nese have since had the lowest 
interest rates in the world. This 
prompted a weaker yen, which 
now holds out the best hope of 
continuing economic recovery in 
Japan as fiscal policy is being 
significantly tightened. 

The story in the doHar/D-Mark 
relationship was not dissimilar. 
After the unification boom, and 
with European monetary union 
looming, the Bundesbank was 
slow to loosen policy. Interest 
rate differentials were thus all in 
favour of a strong D-Mark until 
the Bundesbank saw the light 
two years ago, precipitating a 
devaluation of the currency. 

When currencies depart from 
fundamental values for 
protracted periods, analysts seek 
to rationalise the overshoot. In 
1995 it became fashionable to 
attribute dollar weakness to the 
diversification of official reserves 
away from the dollar. 

In fact, the dollar’s subsequent . 
recovery can partly be explained 
by precisely the opposite phe- 
nomenon. Foreign flows of offi- 
cial capital into the US rose from 
*39bn in 1994 to $123bn in 1996, 
with the majority of the money 
going into Treasury bonds. If pri- 
vate portfolio flows are included, 
the total amount of foreign capi- 
tal flowing into the US bond mar- 
ket over the same period rose 
from $129bn to a phenomenal 
S395bn. This was more than three 
times the size of the US current 
account deficit 

For Asian central banks that 
have accumulated large dollar 
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reserves as a by-product of their 
attempt to keep their currencies 
competitive, uncertainty over the 
future of Emu matters. Mr 
Joseph Yam, head of the Hong 
Kong Monetary Authority, has 
cited this as a potential source of 
weakness in European currencies 
against the dollar. 

For private capital, especially 
from Japan, the appeal of the dol- 
lar lies in the substantial yield 
advantage. The temptation tD 
leave money in a country like 
Japan, with short-term interest 
rates, of around V* per cent and 
long bond rates of less than 2 l A 
per cent, is minimal unless the 
investor expects the yield advan- 
tage to be wiped out by currency 
depreciation. 

Sterling, too, has been a benefi- 
ciary of large inflows since late 
last year as Japanese investors 
have looked to enhance their 
income through purchases of 
gilts. For the UK, this represents 
a partial change of UK status 
within Europe. 

After sterling’s ejection from 
the exchange rate mechanism in 
September 1992, the British cur- 
rency tended to move in line with 
its fellow drop-out, the lira. 


against the D-Mark. But since the 
lira returned to the ERM last 
year and the Italian government 
made the Maastricht budget defi- 
cit target the centrepiece of Its 
economic policy, sterling has 
resumed a more mid-Atlantic ori- 
entation. 

This has been a pre-el ectoral 
boon to Mr Kenneth Clarke, the 
UK chancellor of the exchequer. 
Sterling appreciation offsets 
inflationary pressure in the econ- 
omy, thus lending strength to Mr 
Clarke’s arm in resisting the 
Bank of England’s advice in 
favour of higher interest rates. 
But there is a price to pay. 

For the Germans and Japanese, 
currency weakness against the 
dollar and sterling has boosted 
manufacturing and provided an 
export-led route towards recov- 
ery. Britain, in contrast, is show- 
ing signs of pre-electoral excess. 
The consumer sector threatens to 
overheat while manufacturers 
are wilting under the pressure of 
sterling appreciation. 

How long before the pattern of 
dollar and sterling appreciation 
is broken? Predicting the precise 
timing of a turn in the currency 
markets is impossible. But since 


currencies are, among other 
things, an adjustment mecha- 
nism, their movements tend ulti- 
mately to be self-correcting. 

The rise in the dollar, for exam- 
ple. ensures that a strong US 
transmits demand to economies 
where output is running below 
potential. When growth in the 
weaker economies picks up as a 
result, interest rate expectations 
change and their currencies 
change course. 

Mainstream forecasters are 
thus looking for a cyclical rever- 
sal in the fortunes of the D-Mark 
by the end of this year. Tbe con- 
tinuing weakness of the Japanese 
banking system might suggest 
that a rise in yen interest rates is 
further off. But the arguments 
are complicated by the renewed 
strength of Japan’s external 
account. 

Mr Robert Rubin, the US trea- 
sury secretary, this week explic- 
itly attributed Japan's rising 
bilateral trade surplus with the 
US to the weakness of the yen. 
But he emphasised that he sees 
strong growth in Japanese 
domestic demand as the appropri- 
ate remedy. 

Since the government of Mr 


Ryutaro Hashimoto is defeated 
to deflationary cots In the budget 
deficit, Japan win probably seek 
Instead to head off trade friction 
by intervening in the markets to 
halt or reverse yen depredation. 

For sterling, continuing apprecia- 
tion looks likely on present pol- 
icy, until recovery in the conti- 
nental European economies 
becomes stronger. But if Labour 

is elected, policy may change. 

There would be a strong temp- 
tation, for Mr Gordon Brown, 
Labour’s chancellor in- waiting, to 
expand the promised, summer 
budget to incorporate & much 
broader rebalancing of monetary 
and fiscal policy. A greater-than- 
expected increase in corporate 
taxes, for example, would mean a 
lesser requirement to raise inter- 
est rates. This would reduce the 
attractions of sterling to . inves- 
tors and ultimately take pressure 
off manufacturers. 

The political risks in such a 
tax-raising policy are high. But 
so are the rewards, if the pain cf 
putting the public finances In 
order is dispatched early In the 
electoral cycle. 

T here are, of course, 
wild cards: One lathe 
possibility that Emu 
might be delayed, in 
which case a D-Mark 
that no longer faced early extinc- 
tion would probably .strengthen 
against staling and the dollar. A 
collapse on Wall Street would 
jprobably. cause dollar weakness 
for tear that the Fed might be 
oblfeed to purcue a more accom- 
modating monetary policy. . 

Worst of all, turbulence in Jap- 
anese financial markets could 
cause the dollar to collapse if the 
present capital outflows were 
reversed. The impact would be 
leveraged because so many US 
hedge funds have been borrowing 
at negligible cost in yen to invest 
in higher-yielding US paper. 

Longa-run predictions are 
easier. The rapid ageing of the 
Japanese population will reduce 
savings and push the trade bal- 
ance back into deficit This huge 
structural change means we are 
most unlikely to see the dollar 
at Y80 .again, especially if 
Japan resorts to inflation to 
resolve its. deteriorating fiscal 
position. 

But forecasts should be treated 
with , caution. As Mr Brendan 
Brown of Tokyo-Mifaubtehi friter^ 
national spells out in a . book* 
packed with insights, the occupa- 
tional hazard of market econo- 
mists is to attribute excessive 
rationality to market pricing - 
just what happened in spring 
1995. 

The only safe forecast on cur- 
rencies is that - what goes up 
eventually comes down. The bet- 
ter economists show why and 
how. Only occasionally do they 
correctly predict when. 

♦Econo mis ts and the Financial 
Markets ..Brendan Broun, Rou- 
tledge. £1299. 
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Argentine democracy not in doubt 


From Mr Rogetio Pfirter. 

Sir. In his letter of April 8, 

John Torode, a political 
correspondent, seems to cast a 
shadow of doubt on the future 
stability of Argentina's 
democracy. I do not agree with 
his scepticism. 

Yes, like other countries, 
including western nations, 
Argentina has made some serious 
mistakes in the past and, yes, it 
has suffered the misfortunes of 
prolonged political instability. 
Yet, at the same time, like many 
of those same countries it has 
learnt from its errors and is keen 
not to repeat them. 

As a matter of fact, a genuine 
and strong democracy is today in 


From Ms Helen Davis. 

Sir, Roula Khalafs lament 
about the state of middle-class 
Arab opinion and her own tone of 
despair about Middle East peace- 
making are misplaced and, per- 
haps. just a touch self-indulgent 
(“A bitter taste of the peace pro- 
cess". April 5/61. 

The reality is that middle-class 
Arab voices - the professional 
syndicates, trade unions, federa- 
tions and associations of Egypt. 
Jordan and the Palestinians - 
have always led opposition to 
any political settlement with 
Israel (after Jordan signed a 
peace treaty with Israel the Den- 
tists' Association forbade its 
members from treating Israelis;. 

If Roula Khalaf had read Jihad 
Khazen's al-HayaX regularly she 
would not have been so dismayed 
by his bitterness to the Israeli 
prime minister; Khazen. an oppo- 


place in Argentina and the whole 
of the country is united in its will 
to ensure that such a system 
remains. Argentines are fully 
aware of the significant 
improvement in their condition 
brought about by democracy and 
by the opening of the economy, 
and are committed in an 
unqualified fashion to the 
maintenance of their present 
lifestyle. This is there for 
everyone to see. 

Mr Torode's pessimistic 
predictions are not only 
inconsistent with present reality 
but affect my country's image in 
Britain and could discourage 
greater support in British public 
opinion for closer cooperation 


nent of Israeli-Palestinian rap- 
prochement since the Oslo accord 
was signed in September 1993, 
consistently depicts it as a capit- 
ulation to the American/- 
Jewish/Zionist consortium. 

What is extraordinary is not 
how awful things are but how 
much progress has been made: 
Israel has withdrawn not only 
from Gaza and Jericho but also, 
notwithstanding dire warnings 
from the Arab world (including 
Khazen), from all of the Palestin- 
ian cities on the West Bank. 

Fully armed Palestinian security 
forces have been set up, Palestin- 
ian elections have been held, and 
a Palestinian authority has been 
established that now controls the 
destiny or 97 per cent of Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank and Gaza. 

Mr Benjamin Netanyahu, 
Israel’s prime minister, has with- 
drawn from 80 per cent of 


with Argentina. This would 
hardly be in anyone's interest. It 
would run contrary to the 
traditional feelings of friendship 
and title affinities between both 
countries and to the substantial 
progress in bilateral economic 
and political relations in recent 
years. 

Above all, it would not be in 
harmony with the long-term 
interests of those of us who live 
in the South Atlantic, be it on the 
mainland or on the Islands. 

Rogetio Pfirter, 

Argentine ambassador, 

Argentine Embassy, 

65 Brook Street, 

London WIY 1YE, UK 


Hebron, proposed a further 10 per 
cent withdrawal from the West 
Bank (as a starter) and offered to 
embark on accelerated, tele- 
scoped final-status talks leading 
to a permanent settlement with 
the Palestinians by the end of 
this year, rather than the sched- 
uled date of May 1999. Not so 
demonic, after alL 
Rather than indulging her 
friends, Roula Khalaf should 
encourage them that a serious 
offer is on the table and that the 
Palestinian leaders should pick it 
up, even if that means spoiling 
the script they have been follow- 
ing for the past 50 years. 

Helen Davis, 

director, 

British Israel Public Affairs 
Centre, 

80 Gordon Street, 

Loudon WCIH OAN, UK 


Leadership 
must follow 
new style 

From Mr Maurice J. OUvier. 

Sir, The FT summary of the 
Eurostudy report (“Europe urged 
to copy US business approach", 
April 7) draws attention to the 
absence of leadership among 
many of Europe’s business organ- 
isations. 

Our experience at Arthur 
D. Little, from running a series of 
colloquia with chief executives of 
leading European businesses, is 
that CEOs are recognising the 
vital importance of effective lead- 
ership if European companies are 
to compete successfully in world 
markets. 

On one point, there is virtual 
unanimity: the style of leadership 
that is needed today has 
changed. A leader’s job must be 
to inspire rather than impose - 
to move from “the person who 
changed the company" to "the 
person who enabled the company 
to change”. 

Leaders need to cultivate and 
develop “champions of change” - 
a far more effective route to 
successful transformation of an 
organisation than wasting time 
endlessly trying to convert 
the determined opponents of 
change. 

Governments as well as indus- 
try must heed this lesson. 

Maurice J. Olivier, 
senior vice-president and 

managing dire ctor, 

management consulting, Europe, 
Arthur D. Little 
International, Inc., 

Woluwelaan 2, 

B-H50 Brussels, 

Belgium 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


The director of the Royal National Theatre reviews 
the acts of the players in the UK election campaign 


Strut and fret 


upon 

I saw a film recently of 
Churchill encountering a 
television camera. He was 
being introduced, with great 
reluctance on his pan, to the 
notion of the party political 
broadcast. He eyed up the camera 
with the distaste of a dog inspect- 
ing a new variety of dog food, 
and spoke with the painful self- 
consciousness Of a Tnan who bag 
been given the instruction: “Just 
be yourself." He had become an 
actor, giving an unconvincing 
performance of 'Winston Chur- 
chill’. 

Since then an politics has 
declined to the condition of show 
business, and all politicians have 
been obliged to become perform- 
ers. They choose their costumes 
carefully, their decor fastidiously, 
they discuss their roles with 
their directors, their fellow actors 
and their agents; they study their 
scripts, they rehearse, they put 
on make-up, and they give perfor- 
mances; they adapt their acting 
styles from the wonld-be inti- 
macy of the small screen to the 
not-to-be avoided histrionics of 
the public platform; and some- 
times, often disastrously, they 
improvise. 

Actors require us willingly to 
suspend our disbelief, to accept 
that what we know to be fiction 
is, at least temporarily, reality. 
Politicians expect something 
rather similar but mote endur- 
ing. and we, the voters, are 
expected to give our consent But 
we are at best reluctant and at 
worst intransigent about closing 
the circle of the illusion: the gap 
between content and perfor- 
mance is risibly clear, and we 
know all too well that however 
little reality their public pro- 
nouncements possess, politicians 
are not participating in a dra- 
matic fiction. 

All of us, consciously or not 
are actors: we simulate feelings 
we don’t feel, we lie. we pretend 
to be what we aren’t and this 
latent though well-rehearsed skill 
lures us all - politicians espe- 
cially - to believe that if every- 


the hustings 



one does an actor’s job in life, 
then anyone can apply it to their 
own profession. But it Is exasper- 
atingly difficult for an actor to 
find what the philosopher and 
dramatist Diderot describes as 
the ’true point 1 : 

An actor who kas only sense 
and judgment is cold; one who has 
only verve and sensibility is crony. 
It is a peculiar combination of 
good sense and warmth which cre- 
ates the sublime person ; and on 
the stage as in life he who shows 
more than he feels makes one 
laugh instead of affecting one. 
Therefore never try to go beyond 
the feeling that you have; try to 
find the true point. 

It is difficult to achieve the 
‘true point* in life, which is prob- 
ably why we give such extrava- 
gant praise to those who achieve 
it in art. To act properly, in life 
as in art. Implies a moral dimen- 
sion that makes os want actors 
(and politicians) to be exemplary 
beings. Is it any wonder that 
when politicians perform they 
seem, as Hamlet said of bad act- 
ors. as if “some of nature's jour- 
neymen had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominably"? 

There is precious little of the 
Shakespearean about this elec- 
tion, even if the spirit of Polonius 
presides over the campaign: you 
might find an lago in Peter 
Mandelson. a Malvolio in Brian 


Mawhinoey, a Cassius in Michael 
Heseltine, a Claudius in Baroness 
Thatcher, an Enobarbus in John 
Prescott, a Lear in Sir Edward 
Heath and a Jacques in Tony 
Bftnn. Lord Tebbtt might make a 
good Fool and yon could find 
plenty of clowns in all parties, 
but, unless you include Roy Hat- 
terslcy. who has the stomach for 
the role of Touchstone, if not the 
wit, they belong more to the cir- 
cus than to Shakespeare. 

You might wish more at the 
Mercutlo than the Orlando from 
Tony Blair, and from John Major, 
whose taste for Cantona-esque 
metaphors defy parody, you 
might wish a little of the 
Berowne. You would wish in 
vain: the manifestos, like the 
New FingEsh Bible, have been fil- 
leted of figurative lan g ua g e, and 
if you were looking for an event 
with which to compare this spec- 
tacle of the bland leading the 
bland, you would not find your 
model in Shakespeare or Shaw, 
but in a convention for manage- 
ment consultants or the Eurovis- 
ion Song Contest. 

So how are the contestants 
doing? When John Major stepped 
up on his ‘soapbox' at the start of 
the campaign - an object as far 
removed from its original func- 
tion as a freemason is from a 
stonecutter - he looked as if he 
pined for the return of Spitting 
Image, so keen was he to mimic 
his model: one puppeteer 
appeared to operate his arms, 
while his hands flapped help- 
lessly at their extremity and his 
voice appeared. In an Ill-disguised 
piece of ventriloquism, to emerge 
from his ears. 

When the prime minister is 
speaking Impromptu before a 
small group he seems intelligent, 
authoritative, even, yes, witty: in 
a word, plausible. But put this 
manifestly mild-mannered man 
before a large audience and a 
television camera, and he booms 
from a lectern which helpfully 
tells us what he’s doing - 
BRITAIN IS BOOMING - and 
with a rising inflection borrowed 



Stage show: John Major uses a rising inflection borrowed from Olivier’s Henry V but performs with the flair of Roger Moore nme 


from Olivier’s Henry V but per- 
formed with an the flair of Roger 
Moore, he berates his opponent 
with the milky rhetoric of a pri- 
mary school headmaster. “This Is 
incompetence pure and simple!" 
he booms. Indeed. 

Tony Blair grips the side of his 
lectern at press conferences with 
a white-knuckled intensity, like a 
shipwreck survivor gripping the 
gunwales of a lifeboat. The Tories 
say he's suffering from stage 
fright; this is wishful thinkin g. 

T hat he's frightened is 
clear, but as a performer 
it’s a strength - he’s 
aware of the endemic 
danger and folly of playing a 
leading role on the political 
stage. (Incidentally, in France 
they make a direct connection 
between politics and the theatre: 
they speak not of the “corridors” 
of power but of the “wings”.) “I 
can see how, if you're not care- 
ful." said Tony Blair a week or so 
ago. “whatever public persona 
you have starts taking over your 
private being." 

It may he that Tony Blair’s 
true person is what you see, and 


what you see is what you'll get If 
he becomes prime minister. It 
may be he has achieved a state of 
grace rare among politicians, 
that he has reached the True 
point' where honesty and expedi- 
ency are held in balance. He 
appears not to dissemble; it is 
possible, therefore, that he may 
be rejected by the voters - audi- 
ences have a way of preferring 
Edmund and lago to Edgar and 
Othello. If politics is a dirty 
game, what price the politician 
who is honest decent and true? 

‘Honest’ Faddy Ashdown's 
epiphany was celebrated with 
several thousand balloons of 
dubious hue at the Liberal Demo- 
crat rally. He began his speech 
with a pale invocation of the 
ghost of Neil K inn ock, chiding 
Tony Blair like Hamlet chastis- 
ing Gertrude, and than, like a 
poor actor striving to stir his 
audience, indicated his concern 
for the future of the country with 
a whirlwind of flailing arms and 
earnest adjectives, combining 
simultaneously the “best” and 
“wont” of Yeats's poem - lack- 
ing all conviction and full of pas- 
sionate intensity. 


It is a thankless task being a 
leader of a party whose only 
advantage Is moral superiority, 
even if the party does contain a 
higher proportion of conspicu- 
ously excellent MPs than the two 
main parties. There are precious 
few opportunities to assert his 
authority, but I eagerly antici- 
pate each year the moment at the 
Cenotaph when Captain Ash- 
down (retd) reminds his civilian 
colleagues, like a dance instruc- 
tor demonstrating the correct 
posture for an old-fashioned 
waltz, bow a leader should stand 
to attention and place a wreath, 
thus proving Diderot’s thesis: 
“He who shows more than he 
feels makes one laugh Instead of 
affe ctin g one.” 

The mad Lear says to the blind 
Gloucester “Like a scurvy politi- 
cian, seem/To see the things thou 
dost not” I wish we didn't so 
readily agree with him. and I 
wish too that we didn't (with 
much encouragement from MPs 
themselves, it has to be said) 
invariably slip Into the cynical 
assumption that all politicians 
are on the make, endemically dis- 
honest, riddled with narcissism. 


self-regard, shallowness and van- 
ity. Much of the same is said 
about my profession, but. unlike 
most politicians, we don't set out 
on our careers with the intention 
of making the world a better 
place, nor do we make claims of 
moral probity; we have, there- 
fore, less capacity for the corrup- 
tion of our souls. Coming from a 
world mired in make-believe. I 
am familiar with the problem 
that faces the actor after the per- 
formance is over. It's the same 
that the politician faces after the 
election: to know how to he one- 
self. If the whole world is to be 
show business, when does the 
mask come Off? 

In one respect politicians are 
different from us: they have to be 
more thick-skinned. I'm glad for 
his sake that John Major wasn't 
sitting in the Gloucestershire pub 
that I was in last week. Across 
the bar I heard a woman with the 
sort of upper-class voice that car- 
ries across three counties, mari- 
nated in generations of Tory 
self-confidence: "Fm just going to 
write ‘bum bum bum' on my bal- 
lot paper, and I don’t care who 
knows it.” She wasn't acting. 


Man in the News • Romano Prodi 


Sturdy leader in a shaken tree 

Italy’s prime minister has survived, but only just, says Robert Graham 


T his was the week 
Romano Prodi 
almost lost his irre- 
pressible good 
humour - and with it his 
job as Italy's prime minis- 
ter. 

He and his centre-left gov- 
ernment have survived a 
traumatic parliamentary 
debate over sending troops 
to Albania and subsequent 
votes of confidence; but Mr 
Prodi has been left with 
little to joke about The divi- 
sions among the parties 
backing the government 
have been cruelly exposed 
and his own position has 
been seriously weakened. 

That he has pulled 
through at all is a tribute to 
the remarkable obstinacy 
and resilience of this 56- 
year-old economics profes- 
sor from Bologna. 

"Romano is like a wall of 
rubber: he has an awesome 
capacity to absorb the most 
punishing of blows,” 
sbserves a friend who 
helped launch him on his 
political career two years 
ago. "Although he likes to 
appear the amiable profes- 
sor. he is much, much 
tougher than he looks.” 

Punishment there has 
twn aplenty. Mr Prodi and 
his ministers made it a 
question of national pride 
that Italy should lead a mul- 
tinational force backing the 
listribution of humanitar- 
an aid in Albania. 

■■The Albanian question 
Bust nor be used as an occa- 
sion to exploit political diffl- 
:ulties." Mr Prodi told par- 
liament. warning that 
’allure to agree would be a 
'disgrace in front of the 
international comm unit} - ". 

Unfortunately, a key com- 
jonent of his parliamentary 
support - the liardliners in 
Reconstructed Communism 
- refused' to endorse the PoL 
cy. Not only did Mr Prodi 
his week have to turn to 
;he opposition to prevent 
•be initiative from collaps- 
ing, but he was obliged by 
he opposition to call on the 
lead of state. In the com- 
ilex language of Italian poli- 
ces. this was one step short 
rf offering to resign. 

To complete the humilia- 
:icui, he has been obliged to 
leak a vote of confidence to 
remain in office. And to win 
his. he has had to seek the 
rates of Mr Fausto Bertin- 
Jtii. the RC leader. Less 
’ han 2i hours earlier. Mr 


Bertinotti nearly brought 
down the government by 
voting against Italy's mili- 
tary role in Albania. 

“If you think you've come 
to my funeral, you're mis- 
taken." Mr Prodi remarked 
to journalists at one stage 
this week when his pros- 
pects looked bleak. 

His tone was just as com- 
bative when he addressed 
the senate on Thursday: 
“This is the sole govern- 
ment that con take Italy 
into Europe - not because 
I’m running it but because a 
crisis at this historic Junc- 
ture would ruin the country. 

“Saying this is not a 
boast, merely the statement 
of someone who is aware of 
the {dangers! of the situa- 
tion ... If anyone thinks 
they can do better, then let 
them step forward." 

Such confidence is not 
mere bluff. Mr Prodi has tre- 
mendous self-assurance. 
This is reinforced both by 
bis rock-solid roots in 
Emilia Romagna, with its 
long civic traditions, and by 
a big fondly imbued with a 
strong Catholic faith. 

He is one of nine children, 
most of whom have ended 
up in academia. His wife. 
Fla via. is also an academic. 
Unusually for an Italian 
prime minister, Mr Prodi 
has insisted on bringing his 
wife from their Bologna 
home to a fiat in the Palazzo 
Chigi- Friends say she has 
been a great support since 
he entered politics. 

Mr Prodi came late to par- 
liamentary politics. But he 
was no neophite when he 
agreed to head the centre- 
left Olive Tree coalition as 
an independent figure - uni- 
fying farmer Communists. 
Socialists and Christian 
Democrats. 

Running IRI, the giant 
state holding company, 
twice for a total of nearly 
nine years, and especially 
his stint from 19S2-89, 
exposed him to the machi- 
nations of the Christian 
Democrat-dominated politi- 
cal establishment. He 
describes this period as “my 
Vietnam" - having to fight 
Off the predatory demands 
Of a corrupt political class. 

Since be assumed the 
leadership last May of 
Italy's first post-war govern- 
ment controlled by the left 
his amiable professorial 
image has gone down well 
with the public. But he is an 


uncomfortable public per- 
former and he is at his best 
away from the spotlight His 
natural inclination is to set- 
tle disputes, without con- 
frontation. round a table. 
“I'm someone who never 
seeks to provoke a row," he 
said this week. 

For this approach, he is 
often seen as being in the 
classic tradition of Italian 
Christian Democrat politics, 
navigating by sight with a 
compromise forever up his 
sleeve. This week's events 
have certainly laid bare his 
limitations as a leader 
and as a politician. 

“The big political mistake 


made by the prime minis- 
ter,” observes Mr Sergio 
Romano, a leading commen- 
tator, “has been in not 
understanding and foresee- 
ing that the Albanian crisis 
would expose the limits and 
anomalies of his parliamen- 
tary majority”. 

According to Mr Romano, 
he overestimated his ability 
to steer between conflicting 
pressures. These came from 
Mr Bertmotti and Mr Mas- 
simo D'Alema, the leader of 
the party of the Democratic 
Left, the dominant partner 
in the government 

The crisis has served cru- 
elly to expose two uncom- 



fortable realities, which are 
likely to lead to Mr Prodi's 
eventual demise. First, he 
has no political base of his 
own. Attempts during the 
past 11 months to forge the 
Olive Tree coalition into a 
party have failed. They have 
foundered on the objections 
of Mr D'Alema who wants to 
retain the hegemony of the 
Democratic Left. 

More importantly Mr D’A- 
lema, as chief shareholder 
in the coalition, exercises a 
right of veto over govern- 
ment policy and often deals 
directly on big policy issues 
with Mr Silvio Berlusconi, 
the leader of the rightwing 
opposition. There was an 
embarrassing incident ear- 
lier this year when Mr D'A- 
lema eclipsed the prime 
minister by visiting German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl the 
day before Mr Prodi was to 
be received in Bonn. 

S econd, the govern- 
ment's majority has 
been largely ficti- 
cious. Mr Bertinotti 
and fellow nostalgic Marx- 
ists provide 35 essential 
votes in the chamber of dep- 
uties for the majority. But 
they have never endorsed 
the government programme 
and have gradually 
increased their leverage by 
threatening to withhold 
their support on vital issues 
such as privatisation and 
passion reform. 

By allowing Recon- 
structed Communism to 
come back into the fold 
after voting against the gov- 
ernment Mr Prodi has 
merely underlined the fra- 
gility of this parliamentary 
majority. 

“Prodi bears a lot of 
blame for Bertinotti’s power 
of blackmail." says a mem- 
ber or the Democratic Left. 
"He has allied with Bertin- 
otti to offset our dominance 
of the coalition and reduce 
the scope for D'Alema to tell 
him what to do from out- 
side.” 

Mr Prodi will enjoy a 
breathing space until the 
end of June while a special 
parliamentary commission 
draws up proposals For con- 
stitutional reform. During 
this time he has to convince 
Reconstructed Communism 
to accept that the 1998 bud- 
get contains cuts in welfare 
and further reform of pen- 
sions. If not, he will proba- 
bly be Forced to step down. 


J apan's professional 
football league, or 
J.League, kicks off for 
the 1997 championship 
tomorrow with much 
more at stake than the title. 

The J.League was 
launched in a blaze of mar- 
keting hype in 1993. For the 
first two seasons stadiums 
were packed with flag-wav- 
ing fans in uniforms and 
matching foce paint. On tele- 
vision, soccer seemed set to 
oust the national sport of 
baseball from the top of the 
ratings. 

But last year some stadi- 
ums looked rather sparsely 
filled, and television viewers 
were also switching off. The 
average crowd per match 
dropped 21 per cent, and 
J .League revenue was down 
19.5 per cent. League offi- 
cials have admitted that the 
soccer boom is over. 

“Of coarse the fashion has 
gone, we realise that," says 
Take bi ko Sano, the league's 
spokesman. 

They now have new tac- 
tics in mind. “Our real aim 
is to promote a sports cul- 
ture in Japan - we want our 
J-League teams to be home- 
town clubs." The league 
hopes to attract dedicated 
fans rather than trend fol- 
lowers by encouraging clubs 
to put down roots in the 
community. 

The need to attract fans is 
made keener by the 
approach of the 2002 World 
Cup, of which Japan is the 
co-host with South Korea. 
After vicious bidding compe- 
tition between the former 
enemies, world football gov- 
erning body Fifa decided 
they should split the event 
between them. But football 
is better established in 
South Korea than Japan, 
and it could be embarrassing 
and expensive if matches 
held in Japan are poorly 
attended while Korean stadi- 
ums are packed. 

“Our main target is the 
younger generation - teen- 
agers, 20s and early 30s," 
says Sano. Older sports fans 
are die-hard baseball or golf 
fans but younger people 
have often played soccer at 
school. 

The J.League's first 
weapon is a Y300m ($2.4m) 
television advertising cam- 
paign. The 15-second slots, 
screened this week, show 
J-League stars in action on 
top of a 20Qin-high buil ding , 
more will follow this year. 

One reason for falling 
attendances is the league's 
expansion. Four teams have 
joined since 1995, and Vissel 
Kobe will bring the total to 
17 this year. Newcomers 
have lower average atten- 
dances than longer- 
established clubs, some of 
which are stiR gaining popu- 
larity - the Urawa Red Dia- 


Hopes 
for a 

draw 

Bethan Hutton 
on efforts to 
rekindle the 
appeal of 
soccer in Japan 



Heart-throb: Maezono 


moods drew an average 
24,329 fans to each match 
last year, better than any 
other club, and more than in 
previous years. 

The Reds finished last sea- 
son In only sixth place, but 
have managed to inspire 
great loyalty by promoting 
club membership and giving 
preferential treatment to 
local supporters. Other clubs 
are trying to emulate their 
success. 

Discounts for advance 
ticket purchases, family 
passes and occasional free 
tickets for school groups are 
becoming standard fore. In 
what could be seen as des- 
peration. meanwhile. Yoko- 
hama Flugels are enticing 
back supporters by giving 
away Tamagotchi toys, the 
“virtual chicken" keyring 
games that have taken 
Japan by storm. 

Yokohama have just lost 
their star player, the young 
heart-throb Masakiyo Mae- 
zono, to another did). How- 
ever, the dub is sponsored 
by Bandai, the maker of 
Tamagotchi, so ticketholders 
at the first few games of the 
season are being entered in a 
Tamagotchi lottery as an 
alternative attraction. 

Tamagotchis are particu- 
larly popular with teenage 
girls, who used to be one of 


J.League's main targets. At 
the launch, the league was 
probably taking market 
share away from teenybop 
pop groups, as much as from 
other sports. The tastes of 
teenage girls are fickle, how- 
ever. 

Merchandising, which 
used to account for the larg- 
est proportion of revenue to 
the J-League. has been badly 
hit by the loss of young 
female fans. Japanese teen- 
age girls and young women 
apparently speud much 
more on logo-covered objects 
than their brothers and 
fathers. Merchandising roy- 
alties from Sony Creative 
Products, which has monop- 
oly rights to produce such 
items as souvenirs and rep- 
lica uniforms for the 
J.League and all the clubs, 
plummeted from Y3.6bn in 
1993 to Y934m last year and 
a projected Y753m this year. 

One form of revenue not in 
serious decline is sponsor- 
ship. The J.League signed 
three-year agreements with 
nine companies last year, so 
in spite of Calling television 
ratings and attendances, 
sponsorship income should 
remain relatively steady. 
The league expects Y4.4bn of 
sponsorship this year, com- 
pared with Y4.7bn last year 
and Y35bn in 1995. Individ- 
ual clubs can also arrange 
their own sponsorship and 
advertising at local level, 
though this probably only 
brings in significant reve- 
nues for bigger clubs such as 
Verdy Kawasaki. 

Income from broadcasting 
fees should increase this 
year, even though fans will 
have a harder time watching 
games from outside their 
area. The free-to-air commer- 
cial stations have lost inter- 
est in football, but two satel- 
lite pay-TV broadcasters 
have picked it up, and NHK, 
the national broadcaster, 
will show a few important 
games. 

When the J.League 
started, few people going to 
matches knew anything 
about football, so the specta- 
cle was all. Now Japan may 
be ready to take football 
more seriously. 

The national team's unex- 
pected win over Brazil in the 
Olympic Games last year 
was one boost to the game's 
standing at home. Japan also 
won all three of their 
matches in Oman last month 
in the Asian preliminaries 
for the 1998 World Cup. 

Building up soccer’s popu- 
larity after the collapse of 
initial enthusiasm will be 
difficult But Japan’s politi- 
cal and commercial invest- 
ment in it during the past 
four years has been so sub- 
stantia] that its promoters 
are not likely to let the game 
take an early bath. 
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Dollar gains 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 


Hie dollar rose against the 
D-Mark, as strong US retail 
sales and producer price fig- 
ures persuaded file markets 
that the Federal Reserve was 
likely to raise interest rates 
again in May, 

The market’s growing con- 
fidence that European mone- 
tary nnipn would happen on 
schedule also dented the 
D-Mark. It fell L5 against the 
lira to L9SS and softened 
against the peseta. 

Even the Ml in US equi- 
ties and bonds, prompted by 
fears of a rate rise, Med to 
weaken the dollar. It gained 
0.7 pfennigs against the 
D-Mark, to close in London 
at DML724. 

But the US currency was 
unchanged a gains t the yen 
at Y126.1. held back by 
recent comments from 
Tokyo officials suggesting 
that Japan was ready to 
intervene in the markets to 


support the yen. 

The dollar’s rise forced the 
RnnV of Panada to interv ene 
in the market to defend its 
currency. The Canadian dol- 
lar closed half a cent softer 
at C$1,396 against the dollar. 

In later US trading the dol- 
lar softened slightly after Mr 
Theo Waigel. Germany’s 
finance minister, said he 
would take a tough line on 
the fiscal criteria for Emu. 
and Mr Alfred Broaddus, 
president of the Richmond 
Fed, said it was possible the 
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dollar would weaken later in 
the year. 

The pound gained L4 pfen- 
nigs against the D-Mark, 
breaking through the key 
DM260 level to close in Lon- 
don at DM2J302. One analyst 
said he foresaw the pound 
hitting DM3.10. 


E Portugal took advantage 
of growing optimism over 
Emu to cut Its interest rates. 
The repurchase rate Ml 20 
basis points to 660 per cent, 
and the drain rate dropped 
from 6l20 per cent to 5.80. 
The emergency lending rate 
was cut from 8J3Q per cent to 
7.80 per cent. The escudo, 
which has gained In recent 
days, rose again to close at 
Es99.96 against the D-Mark - 
its first break through EslOO 
since January. Some ana- 
lysts forecast that Spain wDl 
soon also cut Its rates. 


fl Japan signalled on 
Thursday that it was ready 
to start selling some of its 
dollar stockpile. Many in the 
market expect Intervention 
if the dollar rises above 
Y127. But would interven- 
tion succeed, even if it is 
attempted? 

Mr Ian Gunner, senior 
economist at Chase in Lon- 
don. is sceptical. He uses two 
arguments. Firstly, the US 
may not join in any inter- 
vention. Mr Robert Robin, 
US treasury secretary, 
believes that markets, not 


g overnm ents, should deter- 
mine currency prices. An 
intervention by Japan alone 
may ML to move tide market. 

Secondly, says Mr Gunner, 
“the economic fundamentals 
will not really support inter- 
vention”. He agrees with Mr 
Rubin that the dollar is 
strong because the US econ- 
omy is strong - in other 
words, that the markets 
have the exchange rate more 
or less right. M r wit Juckes, 
currency strategist . at Nat- 
West Markets in London, 
says it will take more than a 


Bank of Japan intervention 

to persuade Japanese Inves- 
tors that they should keep 
their money at home, where 
yields are about 400 basis 
points lower than in the US. 

The major; central banks 
have learned over the years 
only to intervene when the 
are on their 
side, says Mr Gunner. “The 
intervention just wouldn’t 
feel right. We see a good 
chance of Y130 over the next 
few weeks.” Next week could 
provide the test of Japanese 
willingness to intervene. 
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POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


DOLLAR SPOT FORWARD AOAiKST THE OOLi-AR 
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884 1.4715 

254 1^266 

334 1.1379 


15 

120737 

20 

115787 

25 

355923 

21 

345525 

15 

68394 

1J 

64577 

21 

5.1226 

21 

54401 

22 

55883 

22 

556 

25 

1.7144 

23 

15807 

-65 

275533 

-61 

28626 

05 

15461 

05 

15474 

-2.1 

17064 

-15 

17162 

25 

365925 

21 

34562S 

24 

15264 

24 

15908 

05 

69642 

05 

65388 

-05 

17263 

-05 

17256S 

-0,7 

145586 

-05 

145-18 

04 

75788 

.0.7 

75294 

35 

14537 

35 

14062 

04 

15228 

05 

15154 

-15 

1.1386 

-15 

1.1519 


2.3 TOSS 
2-0 103J2 
1.7 105.1 

2.1 825 
2 A 1059 
2Ji 1(KS 

-5.6 86.1 

OO 

-1C 78jQ 
20 1022 

2.4 1020 
0l5 1002 
OO 95.1 
OO 770 
OO 84.1 

4.1 1030 
06 99.1 

-1.7 


Open Saftprtee Cheng* . FBgh 


9606 9805 -002 9608 06.85 16661 193306 

9601 9048 -003 9602 98.48 27515 211023 

9035 9032 >008 9036 9031 19485 185945 

MTH UMIMMIK MTUMS (UFFB* DMStn polnta of 100M 


Argantkie (Peso) 10242 400004 237 - 246 

Brad (F5) 1.7206 40.0017 200 - 215 

Carma (CS) 22697 400102 606 - 707 

Mbrico (New Ftoao) 120712 400189 595 - 829 

USA (S) 1.6250 ->00009 245 - 254 

PacMcAMfla EaaVAMca 


1.6262 1.6208 


Argentina (Peso) 09995 -00003 985 - 995 00995 00995 


(AS) 20670 -00119 655 - 665 


Hong Kong (HK$) 125917 400064 874 - 960 


IniSa IRa) 582828 400792 058 - 194 

Israel (ShfrJ 55215 400103 149 - 280 

Japan (Y) 204071 +0.148 833 - 109 

Mai^rria (MS) 40705 400015 686 - 724 

New Zealand (NZS) 25403 -00075 388-417 
PlWppinea (Peso) 420386 400192 893 - 878 
Saudi Arabia (SR) 60943 400027 924-962 
Singapore (5S) 25416 400058 401 -430 

South Africa (R) 75294 -00064 250 - 338 


1.7228 

1.7163 

. 

_ 

. 


. 

re 

. 

Brad 

(TO 

14590 

+04005 58S -581 

14594 

14569 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

22719 

25501 

22638 

31 

22S31 

29 

22085 

27 

844 

Canada 

TO 

15966 

+04055 985 -970 

15975 

15928 

1594 

24 

15887 

25 

15673 

2.1 845 

128868 

123140 

. 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

Mario? (New Peed 

75210 

+04075 ISO -280 

72290 

72190 

8439 

-172 

85055 

-194 

9.166 

-15.7 

15265 

15210 

15244 

04 

15228 

05 

15154 

05 

1054 

USA 

PadUMMa 

CR 

EaetfAfrfca 

“ 

“ 


" 

m 

“ 



- 1064 

20679 

20561 

2468) 

ai 

24661 

02 

2062 

02 

994 

Auemfia 

TO 

12720 

-0406 715-726 

12726 

12714 

12727 

-0.7 

12735 

-05 

12788 

-05 1004 

126021 

125626 

12587 

04 

125761 

04 

125359 

04 

- 

Kong Kong 

(HXS) 

7.7490 

-04001 485-495 

7.7495 

7.7480 

72489 

04 

7.7494 

04 

7.7606 

-Ol 

565194 

58.1050 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

Intfia 

TO 

355550 

+043 300-800 

384800 

yirann 

3647 

-72 

3653 

-75 

- 

- 

55280 

55064 

- 

. 

- 

. 

• 

. 

- 

tarari 

(S«t) 

33978 

+04045 948 - 010 

34010 

35949 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

205.109 

203530 

204401 

5.7 

202141 

55 

190531 

55 

1205 

Japan 

(Y) 

126140 

+0025 090-190 

126210 

125430 

125405 

5.1 

12458 

44 

11678 

54 1212 

44728 

44589 

- 

. 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

25060 

-00004 045 -OS 

250S 

25030 

25078 

-14 

25132 

-15 

25345 

-12 

23423 

23319 

23432 

-15 

23483 

-14 

23685 

-12 

1164 

New Zealand 

(NZS) 

14402 

-00054 397 - 407 

14407 

14397 

14425 

-14 

14468 

-14 

14675 

-14 


South Korea (Won) 145108 40.76 743-473 


Taiwan (TS| 445648 400884 712 - 588 

Thailand (Bt) 425868 -*00319 588 - 148 

f WH tar Apr 10 . BUM* apiwh h tfw RxnC Sptx nut * 
an anpaod by omn naenw rams. Smrtng non crinWtert 
lao+^n In bett OHS and tw Dotor Spot taWaa dwWad tor* 
The achtnee ralas prtded n Me otKa m M muaMh on am 


425678 425420 - - ... 

60999 " nryan - - - 

25447 25301 - - - ... 

75428 75253 - - - ... 

1454.73 144159 - - - ... 

440586 445111 - - - ... 

42.4190 425880 - - ... 

re enty am tat Ms dmM phore. FerwwV Mre wa M Ctacfly quota! m am mmex but 
by Bw Bw* el Entf red. Bm mm 1880 » 100. hd* nbmml IBli BkLGIhran) 
OC WMREU1BB CL06M8 SPOT RATS- 9oan rim are mremd by 0m F.T. 
htwna sr M&fwwmJFTjxm 


Plftppnai (Pasri 265630 -0002 400-860 285860 285400 

Soud Arabia (SFO 35506 -00003 503 - 506 3.7506 37503 3.7506 -Ol 3.7512 

Stogapcre (SS) 1>U10 400028 405 - 415 1AI22 1^359 14388 10 14343 

South Africa (R) 44490 -00075 475-506 44600 44475 44897 -11 0 40847 

South Korea (Won) 893000 -000-000 895000 888700 

Triwen (IS) 270100 +004 600-600 270600 275600 270101 00 270103 

Ttuland (SO 260650 +0006 750 - 950 2BO990 260700 26.175 -4.1 265425 

f 80R twe par S fcr Apr ia OdhOw wnede ti Km Dalw Spat at* rim* arty rim M «w dadmW phere. 

quoted to the nwrinl bat ere buried by cum inmet Mm UK. bribed & ECU are quaMd h US ounwicy. JJ>. b 

Bre* anp 1S60100. 

The exchange new peered fei Me table am rim arekbtoen dm tatwmt to bltp/rwwwJTxora 


-Oil 3.7531 -0.1 
lO 1413 1J9 

-104 40795 -97 


OO ... 
-30 2608 -34 - 

l Rawanlreere are notdreedy 
Mcrpm nonM bvAcre Apr 10; 



CROSS RATES AND DERJVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


Apr il 

BFr 

DKr 

FFV 

DM 

E 

L 

H 

NKr 

- Ea 

Pta 


SKr 

SFr 

Belgium 

(BFr) 100 

1846 

1650 

4447 

1416 

4774 

5447 

1950 

4845 

408.1 


21-81 

4.126 

Danmark 

(DKr) 54.18 

10 

8432 

2-628 

0484 

2587 

2451 

1062 

2625 

221.1 


11.71 

2435 

Franca 

(FFr) 8154 

1152 

10 

2.973 

1.114 

2929 

3541 

1242 

2972 

2505 


1345 

2531 

Germany 

(DM) 20.63 

3408 

3563 

1 

0576 

9854 

1.124 

4444 

9946 

84.19 


M58 

0851 

Mand 

(l£) 55.06 

10.16 

8475 

2469 

1 

2629 

2499 

1079 

2664 

224.7 


1140 

2471 

Italy 

CU 2.095 

0387 

0541 

0102 

ppna 

100. 

0114 

0411 

1015 

8447 

i 

0453 

0586 

Netherlands 

(El) 1858 

3588 

2483 

0890 

0533 

8765 

1 

3506 

8845 

7441 


3466 

0.757 

Norway 

(NKr) 5142 

9.417 

8518 

2473 

0427 

2436 

2.779 

10 

2472 

2002 


1152 

2.105 

Portugal 

TO 2044 

3409 

3585 

1400 

0575 

9854 

1.124 

4445 

100. 

8442 

4 

1459 

0851 

Spabi 

(Pta) 2451 

4523 

3495 

1.168 

0445 

1170 

1535 

4.803 

118.7 

100. 

1 

5495 

1511 

Sweden 

(SKr) 4629 

6543 

7.545 

2243 

0441 

2210 

2421 

9471 

2245 

1894 


10 

1410 

Tbailt a re .Ire il 

UttlUlriBuO 

(SFr) 2424 

4.474 

3451 

1.175 

0440 

1157 

1520 

4.751 

1174 

9841 

j 

5437 

1 

UK 

(9 5741 

1067 

9434 

2402 

1.050 

2760 

3-149 

1153 

2901 

2354 


1249 

2585 

Canada 

(CS) 25.48 

4.703 

4.153 

1235 

0463 

1216 

1588 

4493 

1234 

1044 


5506 

1551 

US 

(S) 3558 

6566 

5.799 

1.734 

0446 

1806 

1438 

6472 

1724 

1454 


7586 

I486 

Japan 

(Y) 2821 

5207 

4.599 

1567 

0512 

1347 

1537 

5530 

138.7 

115.1 

( 

3596 

1.164 

Ecu 

4031 

7441 

6572 

1.954 

0732 

1925 

2.196 

7401 

1955 

1645 

< 

3710 

1583 


% 

. V 

Ecu 

2511 

3544 

2481 

1523 

1925 

1544 

1.724 

2174 

1522 

0580 

73.13 

0512 

1548 

195.1 

1568 

0559 

7424 

0552 

0516 

0657 

0455 

1.434 

iaojB 

1468 

0580 

73.15 

0512 

0569 

8658 

0508 

1401 

184,1 

1.148 

0681 

8541 

0401 

1525 

2044 

1434 

0.716 

9030 

0632 

1 

1201 

0592 

0793 

100. 

0700 

1.133 

1424 

1 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

April Ecu can. Rrie Change % 4/- tan % spread Wv. 


ratea egalnatEou cn day caru tta v 



Open 

Latori 

Change 

«0h 

Low 

EsLvof Open tot 

,, 

Jun 

9453 

9348 

-020 

9454 

9346 

74,138 504480 


Sap 

93.73 

93.66 

- 

.43,75 

9354 

60,653 387484 


Dae 

9341 

9353 

\ - 

9344 

9352. 

50.Q73 281526 

- a*?* 


0.798706 

197598 

605424 

163026 

190648 

2.16979 

754656 

102573 

39.7191 

130485 

645863 


0.735115 

196080 

805632 

165571 

193404 

250536 

747195 

106162 

404705 

130054 


-0000286 

-0528 

-000462 

*003 

+001 

-000135 

-000187 

-0001 

-00195 

-00087 

-00026 


iaer 52 

207 4 

208 0 

103' -7 

003 -10 


1 QMM) $1m per 1009b 


Jm 9400 9406 

Sap 9451 9453 

Dec - 9400 . 

At Open InMeai Iga. are tor prevtiu dqr 


9480 9408 427 7,193 
9451 9453 285 3038 


053 -11 

045 -11 


053 -17 

051 -13 


050 -18 

OOO ' -17 


NON BW MEMBERS ' . 

Oraae* 295599 308000 -005 . 446 

UK 0.783103 0098963 +0001821 -11.16 


French Franc, Norwegian Kroner, and I 'Twwrtoh Kronor per ■ 


(MM) DM 125000 per DM 



Open 

Loteet 

CSiange 


Low 

Jun 

0.5847 

0.5832 

-0.0013 

0.5850 

05818 

Sap 

0.5865 

05878 

-0.0006 

05978 

05860 

Oac 

05902 

05902 

-05024 

05902 

05902 


■ SWISS FRANC FUTURES QMM) SFr 125000 par SFr 


20574 

80.119 

Jun 

161 

2563 

Sap 

22 

207 

Dec 



■ a 

16510 

45,174 

Jun 

148 

2594 

Sep 

1 

378 

Oac 


M Y1 FUTURES (IMM) Yen 125 par Van 100 

Open Latest Change Hlj^i Low Eat. vd Opan InL 
08034 □. BOOS -00017 O80S9 (X7994 22573 BIJBSI 


EcMcwWriiatoeertby — EinammCm «Ti bi lm .Ct»randrew»hd>acon(teB re b» rari ra n B< H . 
Pb c eraw> c tagre — torEcwaporeire o iwnBi «h i aa toawaritQaiwii» Oi »WBe nra iriimaawimte 
bamrawi are apreaic the pwcware* cMareca breuean am *Ebb< mrimt md Ere reoari maa hr a 
curanqr, and tne reton pwroDad pwemtaga Mria of ttm crarara^a mba tala bom la Ecu 
eanbri rata WVOt Smrtog mapmdad tom B*A NMM cricritoad by t» Ftadri Tbnre. 


■ MK 

WAHK OPTIONS (LIFFQ DMIro potota Of 100% 



Sbrta 

Prioe 

Apr 

May 

CALLS - 
- Jun 

Sap 

Apr 

May 

PUTS — 
An 

Sep 

9860 

023 

n?s 

023 

019 

0 

0 

0 

05* 

9675 

0 

002 

054 

058 

052 

004 

006 

0.15 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

OOI 

027 

027 

027 

036 


, Cria 4005 Put* 4893. Pravtare opm biL. CaBa 494SS4 Purar 2SM7S 
WM PWAWC O P T I O Wi (UFFB Sfr 1m potnw of 100% 


■ Pt&ADCUPHA SBC79 OP T X W8 £31550 (cants per parmd) 


05110 05115 -00020 05120 05110 31S 

05220 05222 -00029 05230 05220 4 


I QMM) CB2500 prr £ 


15218 1.6238 +0.0014 15280 15218 5.676 35,185 

15194 15220 +00028 15220 15194 70 841 

1.6130 - 1.6200 15180 11 101 


Strtsa 

Price 

Apr 

- CALLS - 
May 

Jun 

Af* 

- PUTS - 
May 

Jin 

1530 

006 

124 

154 

0.78 

ZOO 

■ 252 

1540 

- 

088 

146 

153 

258 

aw 

1590 

- 

069 

1.12 

256 

329 

- 


- — — CALLS ■■■■ : PUTS r 

Jar ‘ Sap ' Dec Jun Sap Dae 

004 008 0.14 026 034 054 

ooi aba 007 04 a 053 0.72 

, Crib 0 Prta a Pmfaue day** open tot. C* 1150 Jtott 1640 - - 


Prmtoua 4by% *ot Cbk 82S ftre 901 . Piw. obyh opm bit. Cab Puaa SS^BO 


MUFFgLIOOOmpetmaoMOOit 

CALLS i — — PUTS 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Apr 11 Orer- 7 days One Three St* One 

nlqta nottoe month months months year 

towtar* Staffing 6-4«2 6-5% 6^-6 flg - 6B 6fi - 6ft 7ft - 6JJ 

SWflngCQs 6i« - 6ft S^ ■ 8ft 6# - 8iJ 6(5 - 6% 

Tre^ Bfc - - 6ft - 5U 6ft - 6ft - 

- - 6,4 - Si! 6^ - eft 6ft - 6ft - 

Local outhortty deps. 6-5^ 6 - 5^ 8ft - 6 8ft - 6ft 6* - 6ft 6JJ - 6H 

Dtecoon Market depa 6ft - 5}J 6 - 5% - . - . 


■ TMH 

ES MONTH STUUMQ NJTTMI (LUTE) £500500 print* of 100% 


Open 

Sett prioe Change 

Mgh 

Low 

EsL vd 

Open trrt 

Jun 

9357 

9357 

■051 

93.40 

9325 

16*20 

118669 

Sap 

83.11 

8358 

-002 

83.13 

8357 

15842 

92232 

Dec 

0258 

9253 

-055 

22.91 

9252 

19725 

71S89 

Mar 

92.72 

9257 

-056 

82.75 

9256 

7732 

48779 

Jm 

92.61 

9256 

■056 

92.63 

8255 

2843 

40691 


BK. «0L soot Cals 6000 Pu« 1106. Prevtore opm InL. Ctob .148041 Pire 03019 


BASE LENDING RATES 


i APT. AS Opan ba n t am Iga. «• tor pnwtoua day. 


LK clearing bank base fending rate £ per cent from October 30. 19 96 

Up a 1 1-3 3-6 8-9 9-12 

month nwrtn months months rnerde 

Certs of Tax dap. (£100000) 2h 5^ 5 S 4ft 

Cana olTa, dep. laaiar CltKUXU m 2»apc. heporia aWa w tor cash 1 >apc. 

Arejander na ol dscoun on Apr 4. UBSapc. ECQD flaad raw Sag. Export Finmcoi Mato 
y dayta 27. 1997. Apaad rate for parted Apr 22. 189? to May 2 S. 1997. Stfmnw fit 7J3PC. 

n a tow roa n aa to pwtaO Ma 1. 1937 to Ms 27. 1P97. Schama, IV 4 v OJZBZpc. »ara> 
House Base Rate 6 > 2 PC bom Apr 1,1867 


I (LfFFE) £500500 points of 10096 


SMca 

Price 

Jm 

- CALLS - 
Sap 

Dec 

Jm 

— PUTS - 
Sap 

Deo 

9325 

019 

012 

0.12 

007 

049 

OS* 

9SS0 

005 

nrw 

006 

016 

047 

073 

8375 

051 

052 

003 

039 

059 

095 


, Cato 1630 Puts 1177. Praatorm day 1 , opan Crib 190429 Pito 1S7929 


ACema Company 680 
AfcdtdehBa*(QB) 600 
•Henry Anebacher 600 
BaricriBanxla 600 
Banco BBtoo Vizcaya 600 
Bank tri Cyprus 600 
Boric of Ireland 600 
Barit of InOa 600 

BankotScodand 600 
Daida yaBenk 600 
Brit Btoi Mid East 600 
•Bren 844w 4 CbLkl 600 
CKbaricNA 600 

Oydeadrie Baric 600 

The Co<peret« Bs*S50 

Ooun&Co 6t» 

Cyproa PapriarBank 600 


% 

Duncan Lrerrta 600 

Eretor Barit Umtotf 750 
Flnmc ta l 8 Gen Barit 750 
•Ftobert FternkiQ & Co 600 
•Gubinaea Mahon 600 
Hriato Bank AG Zurich 650 
•Hartoraa Bank 600 
HariaMa & Gan to Bk550 
•HiSanial 60 

C-HoareACo 600 
Hongkong & Shanghai 600 
Invaetoc Barit (UK) UdB50 
Jkrian Hodge Barit 600 
•LeopoU Jtmph 4 Sm 600 
LtoydsBank 600 

MdandBerit 600 
NtoWcatmb mm r 600 
•RaaBreeiere 600 


RoyriBkol8co8m«> 600 

•Shper5 F riritondar650 

•Srih AtMbnan Seee600 
Scotfish Widows Bank 600 
TS8 . 600 

IMHd Barit of Kuwatt. 600 
Un^f Trust Barit Pk: 600 
Western Truet S50 

Wtri aaway Laktore 600 
YottoririaBank 600 


■ WMjMjMiMWaUtOPnOWt DM62,500 ft per DM) 


Strum CALLS — — — PUTS - 

Prioe Apr May Jun Apr May 

0595 - ' 029 - 051 153 ' 141 ' 


May 

Jm 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

n oo - 

051 

143 

141 - 

15E 

' 019 

039 

1.78 

.. 151 

ISC 

012 

047 

222 

- 

25S 


0508 - 0.12 057 222 - 25 

nwtouat^tovoL.C«to152aPutt 2,700. Prer. day* opm ht. Ckh SlflTBPito 40599 


• Men tear sol London 
AiMatmant Saritog 


Apn-11 £ * 

CadLflp 485222 - 485S78 298890 - 298990 
IfcngaT 293539 - 296482180510- 180580 
Inn 48762Q - 4873 5 0300080 -300050 
tata 04838 - 04944 08040 - 03042 ' 
Rtafi 50676 - 50758 11195 - 3.1225 
EM 333800 - 934280574700 - 574880 
UAE 19635 - 13717 38710 - 30740 


FT OUSE to WORLD CURFENOES 

Thai FT Guide to- Wortd Curranctu 
table can be (iourxr<xi the Maritets 
page In Monda/h atftton. 


GNI 


All Futures, 

& Margined Forex 

Contact: James Allan 
Tel: 0171 337 3999 
ftE 0171 337 3997 ■ 



The 
future’s 
right 
here 


YOUtOrarOFHKKHWGE ^ 

RjRTOWttUT’sfunnas, /^nwiaoy . 

OPTIONS AW nnn MARKETS / OAA \ 
T e It rope \ J 

Linnco 

+44 (0) 171 382 9429 


m 

f 

MlIRF 

ACE 


1 BRIDGE 

FUTURES MARKET DATAKIT j 


I.--.; | 

I 

. .. . 1 


Curmties vidi dired itais to czfaapfift 


TtL-om 71 12 1991 
Fax: 0171 460 61 13 




0171 

Futui-es Options FX 

649 

24 Hfs 

3030 

UNION CAL Ltd. 


$Tiaii 1 BERKKr^y FtmiRES tjmiteT) 

Sc FOREX 


38 DOVER STREET, LONDON WtXIRB 

TEL 0171 629 1133 H& 0171 495 0022 : 


Hdce PrtdtUri FREE emst on the EEm Wm PrindpU 


v/ww. elliottwavG.com 


• BnhOMipBtn »Fortxiata 

* Qm 180,BB91s»» + InsIndlbK 

»Aslo»w$9/0«jf! 
» hr Ub cafl 44*171 626 6181 ttt. 3a 




■ TAX FREE 

0171896 0011 


Market -Eye 


1 j !Vm 0800 321 321 


Election Announced 

How does that affect your positkm? 

Real Time Stocks. Cmroiries. Bend*. OnireriYcs. News 
Td: +44 (D) 171 4054541 Ra: +44 (0)171 4164513 
later ike wwwienfurcmak Email: B ufcre#^y a eapemd t 






C1TY INDLX 


Low Rates. 








































FINANCIAL TIMES. WEEKEND. APRIL 26/ APRIL 27 1 997 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND APRIL 12/APRIL 13 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Johnson Fry Slater Grth 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Jotoraw ft? Stater Growth i;407 

Abbey UttoAnwwan 7,322 

Gartmora UK Smaller Companies 1 ,208 i.eoo 

Abtort Latin American ]^7D 

fteming Select Latin America 1.283 iaoo 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Jupiter European i, 900 

PM North America Gtwtft 1,900 

Johnson Fiy Stater Growth 1,838 2.500 

Sartmore IK Smaller Companies 1^14' 

ProfiSc Technology . . 1310 2.000 


Prolific Technology 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR WOO 

CM Mutual Thailand Acc 485 

FfiC Japanese Smaller Cos 534 1 - 000 ' 

Five Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 535 
Edinburgh Japan Srafler Cos 549 800 

Hendason Japan Smater Cos 651 


* BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Rwb Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 432 
Govett Japan Strategy 445 1-000 ’ 

. . . ; . I. ‘ ■ :FkWHy Japan Smafler Cos 450 

>ge 97 ftfintarghJapmSmafierCos 472 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 3,608 

Me r cu r y Bold & General 3.461 

HfS Sara*! UK Entering Cos 3,388 5.000 

GT Orient Acc 3,338 

‘Jupiter Income • 3.328 4-000 


TT^T" BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
.-.'•.v'5v Gowtt Japan Strategy B14 2JB0 

Friends Piw Japanese Sm Cos 847. i, odd- 
, ffcfefity Japan Smaller Cos 882 

„ ^ Barclays Uni Ja«n Inc 863 0< 

M&S Japan & General Acc 696 


Mercury Gold & General 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 5319 

F&C US Small Compantea 5,566 

HtHSamuri US Smaller Cos 5.554 1.200 

Gartmore Hong Kang 5,489 

Tpj//>V Abtrust Far East Emeiglng Econ 5,222 1.000 

BOTTOM HVE OVER 10 YEARS 800 

Barclays Uni Japan Inc 484 __ 

Wawrtey Australasian GoU 521 800 

,x_a , u- MsnMyJapan 606 

97 Henderson Japan SmaBer Eos 618 

M&G Japan & General Acc 633 


Henderson Japan Sm 



nemisroon japan smaflar Cos 651 - Friends Prov Japanese Sm Cos 474 M&S Japan & General Acc 696 M&GJapan& 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Source: HSW (01625 511311) 


Average Unit Trust 087 1176 

Awaga Investment Trial' ‘ HOS 1227 

Bank 1033 1112 

BuikSng Sodafy V . - '1031 1112 

Stockmarfrefc FTBE AJKSIW® 1193 1460 

■Wfaltan ’• ‘ f; 1087 ‘1091 


■ UK Growth 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 
Jupiter UK Growth 
Credit Suisse Fellowship Inc 
Perpetual UK Exempt 
Sarrwa UK Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


t year CQ 3 

1407 1636 
1133 1732 
1068 1600 
1119 1589 
1044 1551 
1075 1327 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1166 1477 

Perpetual Income 1108 1471 

Fidelity UK Dividend Growth 1004 1455 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 1091 1455 

Co-op Pens Equity Ota 1160 1445 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1079 1303 

■ UK Smaller Companies 


1817 2265 W 25 
20W 2844 .45- 45- 
1214 - 09 43 

1222 . I860 OO 4.0 
2802 3020: *7 3.7 
1«' I SB - IM ' -w 

5 10- VottftyYH* 

2431 - 3.6 0.9 

2935 - 3.1 1.8 

- 3.1 1.1 

2720 - 2.7 2.2 

2167 - OO 1.8 

1895 2248 3JD 13 


2062 2498 29 3.4 
2341 2907 2.7 24 
- 28 23 
2037 2582 28 4.1 
1983 - 26 3.3 

1807 2437 29 27 


HI UK Eq & Bd i ywr® 3 5. 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1135 1496 

Perpetual High Income 1097 1391 2331 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1055 1369 2166 

Henry Cooke Balanced 1058 1353 

NPi UK Extra Income Inc 1050 1331 2022 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1068 1297 1900 


io vota®yYws ■ Nth America i yearn 3 

21 1.2 PM North America Growth 1024 1900 

- 22 32 mu Samuel US Smaller Co's 1017 1800 

- 26 4.0 Edrnbugh North American 1086 1699 

- 18 2.4 Martin Currie North America 1084 1656 

- 24 3.0 AIBed Dunbar America Spec Sit 1056 1633 

2340 25 22 SECTOR AVERAGE 1002 1366 


5 10 VoUmtyYkitt 

2964 4010 AS 0.0 
2855 5554 53 
2885 3088 25 0.6 
2488 2656 22 0.0 

2406 3342 38 0.0 
2113 2746 39 0.5 


■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 

Abtrust Fixed Interest .1133 

Thornton Preference Inc 1065 

M&G GW & Fixed Interest 1112 

Britannia GtH & Fixed bit Inc 1059 


1055 1189 1333 


■ Europe 

1133 1245 2249 2530 1.7 8.7 Jupiter European 1174 1900 3090 - 33 32 

1065 1232 1756 2343 1.8 8.2 Baring Europe Select 1164 1749 2657 2878 35 0.8 

1112 1211 1411 1865 20 6.4 Friends Prov European Gth 1106 1518 2346 - 2.7 

1.7 31 Gartmora European Sel Opps 1071 1614 2633 2918 28 


Henderson Preference & Bond 1089 1188 1592 2055 1.5 8.1 Allied Dunbar European Growth 1124 1601 2509 2559 37 31 
SECTOR AVERAGE ' 1052 1126 1440 1967 1.7 6.5 SECTOR AVBtAGE 1054 1321 2012 2502 30 0.8 


| ■ Best Peps 



v: 


^1 

Jupiter European. 

1174 

1900 

3090 

- 33 

02 

Joivtson fiy Stater Growth 

1407 

1838 

2431 

- 3j6 

0.9 

Gartmore UK Smatar Companies 1298 

1B14- 

2502 

- 34 

02 

JupSar Stott® 

1155 

1754 

3326 

- 23 

4.0 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1133 

1732 

2935 

- 3.1 

13 

AVERAGE UT PEP 

1061 

1280 

1896 

• 23 

23 

■ Money Mkt 

1 year(Q 

3 

6 10 

Vdlattlty YW% 

Midland Money Market 

1046 

1141 

1249 

- 0J2 

52 

M&G Treasury 

1047 

1140 

- 

- 0.1 

53 

Newton Cash Acc 

1044 

1138 

1255 

- 0l2 

5.3 

CU Deposit 

1043 

1135 

1254 

- 0.0 

5.3 

Fktefity Cash 

1043 

1134 

1252 

- 03 

5.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1038 

1126 

1236 

- 03 

5.3 


International Equity Income 


Martin Currie fnfl Income 
GfT International Income 
Dolphin Inf! Gth & Income 
Mayflower Global Income 
MSG Internationa] Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1059 1239 1981 - 2.7 23 GT Japan Growth 

1018 1225 1959 2540 24 2.6 Marlin Currie Japan 


QuMer Investment Trusts Inc 
Chatter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 


1080 1266 2300 
1127 1243 


33 0.6 
29 3.4 


ty Income ■ Japan ■ Investment Trust Units 

1059 1239 1981 - 27 23 GT Japan Growth 832 846 1442 1301 32 - QixMer Investment Trusts Inc 1080 1266 2300 - 33 0.6 

1018 1225 1959 2540 34 2.6 Martin Currie Japan 758 799 1602 - 4.7 Chitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 1127 1243 - - 2JJ 3.4 

1028 1206 1788 1696 2S 22 Hffl Samuel Japan Technology 722 795 1565 2115 53 03 M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 1017 1185 1979 2768 33 1.7 

1032 1200 1821 2001 23 4.1 Murray Japan Growth 728 790 - - 43 0 2 Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 1027 lire 2072 2970 23 12 

1011 1173 1896 2487 23 4.3 Newton Japan 805 776 1420 - 43 - Singer & Friedtender Inv Te Pf 1039 1174 - - 23 23 

1022 1163 1827 2085 23 3.3 SECTOR AVERAGE 6S7 623 1177 1044 4.7 02 SECTOR AVERAGE 1025 1150 1904 2409 23 2.1 


Singer & Friedlander inv Ts Pf 1039 1174 


International Fixed Interest 


Gartmora UK Smaller Companies 1298 1814 2SQ2 2557 34 02 Baring Global Bond 1010 1159 1817 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 1163 1785 - - 30 1.1 Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1030 1136 

AES Smaller Companies 1128 1686 2318 - 31 0.8 Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 979 1121 1415 

IN VESCO UK Smaller Companies T20T 1665 2728 2289 38 7.1 Mercury Global Bond Acc 962 1108 1452 

Schroder SmaBer Companies Inc 1240 1629 2503 2382 31 1.0 TSB International Income Incom 962 1096 1409 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1072 1300 2065 2103 30 14 SECTOR AVERAGE 928 1012 1342 


- 30 1.1 Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1030 1136 

- 31 0.8 Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 979 1121 1415 


>010 1159 1817 - 13 62 Govatt Greater China 

(SO 1136 - - 12 5.9 Abtrust Pacific 

979 1121 1415 - 13 53 Waverley Pacific Basin 

962 1108 1452 - 1.7 4.9 Martin Currie Far East 

962 1096 1409 - 1.7 4.6 Thornton Oriental Income Inc 

928 1012 1342 1605 13 5.3 SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Equity Income I International Equity & Bond 

Jupiter Income 1155 1754 3326 - 23 4.0 Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1081 1375 1978 

Lazard UK Income 1117 1509 2266 3147 37 4.5 Cazenove Portfolio 1023 1296 1960 

River & Mercantile 1st Income 1098 1441 2146 - 23 4.0 Flemtag General Opportunities 1096 1266 1719 

BWD UK Equity Income 1140 1439 2102 2460 29 33 Gartmora PS Long Term Balance 1057 1254 1878 

Britannia High Yield Inc 1097 1439 2188 3135 27 3-9 Baillie Gifford Managed 1017 1242 1792 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1077 1273 1880 2459 23 43 SECTOR AVERAGE 1010 1166 1648 


■ Far East exc Japan 

21 2.9 HSBC Hong Kong Growth 122 

20 21 GT Orient Acc 108 

25 32 Credit Suisse Orient Acc 92 


1017 1242 1792 2764 24 26 Friends Prov Australian 

1010 1186 1848 2248 22 23 SECTOR AVERAGE 


657 

623 

1177 

1044 

4.7 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1025 

1150 

1904 

2409 

23 

2.1 

an 






■ Fund of Funds 







1079 

1133 

2380 

3039 

4.1 

- 

Morgan Grenfell Managed Inc 

1005 

1275 

2035 

- 

2 2 

1.9 

857 

1054 

2128 

3135 

43 

02 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 

1027 

1274 

1951 

- 

23 

3.8 

865 

979 

1671 

1453 

43 

- 

Sun Alliance Portfolio 

1036 

1283 

1924 

- 

2.7 

12 

888 

975 

1849 

2063 

42 

02 

Britannia Managed Portf» fnc 

1029 

1244 

2090 

- 

33 

1.2 

837 

975 

1686 

2275 

3A 

32 

Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 

1037 

1242 

- 

- 

2.7 

03 

828 

885 

1777 

2053 

43 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

983 

1124 

1735 

1948 

23 

2.0 

>an 






■ Financial & Property 






1225 

1494 

3608 

5819 

63 

0.9 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1225 

1710 

2970 

3430 

3.1 

1.1 

1085 

1359 

3338 

- 

53 

0.1 

Framlington Financial 

1104 

1472 

2768 

3505 

2.7 

03 

929 

1247 

- 

- 

53 

- 

Hid Samuel Financial 

1155 

1421 

2520 

3243 

23 

1.4 

1156 

1209 

2742 

3894 

82 

0.5 

Edinburgh Financial 

1107 

1258 

2221 

2274 

33 

1.3 

994 

1167 

7Q9Q 

4071 

42 

- 

Abtrust Property Share 

1232 

1126 

2293 

- 

3.1 

2-0 

873 

1004 

2195 

3646 

53 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1119 

1311 

2212 

3113 

23 

2.8 


UK Equity & Bond income 


International Growth 


Commodity & Energy 


Cazenove UK Equity & Bond. 

1088 

1307 

- 

- 

32 

63 

Prolific Technology 

883 

1810 

3279 

4377 

6 A 

- 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1088 

1263 

2140 

1376 

53 

1.7 

Prolific Extra Income 

1044 

1307 

1825 

2316 

23 

4.5 

FramHngton Health 

856 

1733 

2334 

5027 

83 

- 

M&G Commodity & General 

92S 

1172 

2165 

2136 

43 

03 

Cter Med Retirement Income fnc 1067 

1275 

1903 

- 

23 

5.5 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1129 

1583 

2798 

3433 

23 

T.7 

Save & Prosper Commodity 

640 

1014 

1826 

1706 

5-5 

- 

Prudential Distribution Inc 

1063 

1247 

- 

- 

13 

5.3 

Fidelity Global Privatisation 

1061 

1406 

- 

- 

3L7 

0.3 

Mercury Gold & General 

714 

987 

3481 

- 

72 

OA 

CU PPT High Yield 

1115 

1244 

1852 

2618 

23 

5.4 

Guinness Flight Global Pitvit 

1141 

1403 

- 

- 

3.7 

1.1 

Save & Prosper Gold & Exp'tlon 

693 

964 

2385 

882 

B.7 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1055 

1188 

1727 

2037 

23 

5.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

980 

1134 

1798 

2129 

32 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

812 

986 

2164 

1391 

53 

0.5 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

SjO 1.7 Mercury Emerging Markets 1102 1117 - - 53 0.1 

43 03 Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 1144 1103 - - 5.1 0.6 

53 - City of London Emerging Mkts 970 1045 2697 2337 42 

72 OA Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 963 1 005 - 5.4 

B.7 - Save & Prosper Emergng Mkts 1018 925 - - 5.7 04 

53 0.5 SECTOR AVERAGE 1007 938 1832 2483 53 0.4 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

First Russian Frontier 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 VEAR 


English National 
Scottish National Capital 

First Russian Froafinr 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TR Technology 2.627 

Canttover • 2,364’ . 

. Foreign & Cdfitaprise - 22 62 1300 


Fidelity Japan Values 


Baring Emerging Erope 

1,682 


. t J\ ' KtenwcHtDevetoiwn^Fund 

2,032 

Prtinado • V 

.1.643 

H8DD •* — «- 

f TO European Growth 

.1.984 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

1.800 1 ■ 

JT V . ' BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Korea Uberateation Fund 

446 

1,400 

Perpetual Japanese 

378 

Perpetual Japanese 

483 

1300 — 

East German 

394 

M&G Equity DwWentf 

488 

V 

.’V ‘lV: Korea UberaBsahon Fund 

3S8 

RWtiy Japanese Values 

405 

1,000 ^ 

1998 . 

97 Fideffiy Japanese Vataes 

406 

INVESCO Japan Discovery 

. 538 

. Bakfie Gifford Shin Nippon 

415 



96 97 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TO Technology 13,322 — - 

Invesco English & Inti - 5,425 

MOT Capital . „ . . 4,706 *scc 

Foreign & ColEreetprise — 4,322 4.000 

TR European Growth 4,018 3500 

3,000 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS yj,: 

East German 295 Zj000 

Exmoor Dual Capital 497 1 500 

Cortra-Cycbcal CapM B96 ^ _i 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 7SZ ^22 

Exmoor Dual tic 845 


TR European Growth 


TOP FIVE OVER ID YEARS 
CfflHtover 1C 

MOT Capital i 

Rights & Issues Inc _t 

Forest & Col Enterprise • i 
Rights & Issues Capital 4 


10,862 
7.273 

.6,197 2X100 
6JJ67 1,800 
4,908 


Baillie Gifford Japan 


jjLXl BOTTOM FIVE OVER ID YEARS 1400 
y+y • Trust of Property Stares 645 1300 

ft, =57- Newmarket Vcnbxe CapitaT 662 1,000 J 

Framfcigtnn Incomes. Capital 700 J 

97 Jove Capital 803 37 

Baffie Gfffonl Japan 1,115 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Mercury Keystone 
Flaming Claverhouse 
Malvern UK Index 
Finsbury Trust 
Albany 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 yaorffi 3 


1312 1318 2192 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Klemwori 2nd Endowment Policy 1147 1500 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 1353 1317 

Kleinwort Endowment F’olicy 1044 1303 

Welsh Industrial 971 1214 2583 

Braadgate 1014 mi 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1103 1265 2219 


- -4 53 

- 23 43 

• 1 33 


YU* 

■ lnt Cap Gth 

iy«»® 

3 

5 DtaPmH VdoBy YW* 

■ Japan 

1 year (Q 

3 

5 DWPnt) VbUfey 

2.6 

Primadona 

1643 

1886 

3596 

-2 

44 

1.5 

Fleming Japanese 

643 

657 

1392 

2 

53 

23 

TR Technology (Units) 

1228 

1585 

- 

5 

33 

03 

GT Japan 

762 

656 

12S2 

1 

53 

3.5 

RfT Capita} Partners 

1072 

1412 

2769 

20 

3.7 

03 

Edinburgh Japan 

615 

648 

- 

8 

63 

2.1 

Electric and General 

1116 

1383 

2281 

8 

33 

1.8 

Baillie Gifford Japan 

643 

615 

1066 

8 

53 

33 

Updown 

1186 

1358 

1901 

14 

23 

23 

HTR Japanese Smaller Cos 

556 

530 

- 

6 

63 

34 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1070 

1248 

2124 

- 

3.7 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

613 

538 

1141 

- 

6.1 


■ International General 






■ Far East exc Japan, General 



_ 

Personal Assets 

1176 

1606 

2518 

- 

23 

2.1 

TR Pacific 

884 

1247 

2410 

5 

74 

. 

Law Debenture Corporation 

944 

1378 

2272 

-7 

3.8 

3.0 

Pacific Horizon 

841 

1143 

1855 

12 

54 

_ 

Scottish Eastern 

1100 

1363 

1946 

14 

3.7 

2.1 

Govatt Asian Smaller Cos 

1053 

1066 

- 

15 

6L5 

5.0 

Second ABtance 

1042 

1363 

1912 

15 

3.0 

2.9 

Scottish Asian 

826 

1049 

2824 

6 

72 

1.7 

Brunner 

1152 

1356 

2253 

13 

43 

2.5 

Abtrust New Dawn 

856 

953 

2133 

16 

54 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1074 

1310 

1989 

- 

33 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

845 

951 

2100 

- 

64 


Smaller Companies 


1213 1920 


INVESCO English & Inti 1 

Henderson Strata 1 

Gartmora Smaller Companies 1 

Ivory & Sime UK SmaBer Cos 1 

NalWest Smaller Companies 1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1 

■ UK Income Growth 

Value and Income 1 

TR City of London 1 

Investors Capua! Units 1 

Morgan Granted Equity Income 1 

F lemma Ine & Cap {Units) 1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1 

■ Venture and Devt C 

Candover 1 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 1 

Kleinwort Development Fund 1 

Dunecfm Enterprise 1 

Thompson CHve 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1 


■ Int Income Growth 

Murray intemotional 1079 1365 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1163 1237 

British Assets Ordinary 1153 117 ' 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1140 1258 


■ North America 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos. 


1108 1566 3608 6 42 


1133 

1759 

3129 

-4 

44 

0.3 

American Opportunity 

1032 

1496 

2202 

5 

43 

- 

1347 

1696 

2253 

3 

4.1 

2.0 

Fleming American 

1321 

1359 

2173 

13 

42 

0.8 

1258 

1609 

2216 

15 

5 S 

2.1 

US Smafler Companies 

1023 

1340 

1779 

13 

5.7 

- 

1253 

1566 

2167 

3 

5.1 

2J3 

American 

1135 

1337 

2063 

14 

4,6 

2.0 

1114 

1235 

2121 

- 

4J3 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1053 

1316 

2365 

- 

42 

1.4 

h 






■ Continental Europe 






1192 

1448 

2818 

-4 

3.1 

3.8 

TR European Growth 

1440 

1984 

4018 

1 

43 

2.6 

1170 

1368 

2034 

2 

3.7 

4.0 


1167 

1493 

- 

6 

42 

13 

1196 

1290 

1780 

13 

32 

42 

Gartmore European 

1114 

1465 

2584 

4 

32 

0-9 

1039 

1245 

2097 

5 

3 LB 

42 

Fidelity European Values 

1131 

1453 

2503 

2 

43 

03 

1169 

1236 

_ 

8 

3 2 

4.7 

Abtrust European Index 

1095 

1341 

1728 

12 

22 

1J 

1103 

1239 

1912 

- 

3.7 

4.7 

SECTOR AVEFtAGE 

1152 

1383 

2215 

' 

43 

12 

Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







1398 

2364 

3474 

-7 

4.7 

2.7 

Kleinwort Charter 

1222 

1661 

2395 

13 

42 

2 2 

158S 

2262 

4322 

3 

33 

1.1 

European Smafler Companies 

1088 

1047 

- 

15 

43 

a 7 

1068 

2032 

2776 

14 

3-8 

3.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1171 

1354 

2395 

- 

4.1 

1.6 

1392 

1922 

3263 

9 

3 S 

33 








965 

1652 

2973 

22 

54 

1.4 

- 







1135 

1491 

2600 

- 

4*5 

24 









FE ine Japan 


2 

3.7 

3.7 

TR far East income 

918 

1104 

2246 

1 

. 52 

47 

6 

32 

43 

Martin Currie Pacific ' • 

■ .935 

1054 

1632 

6 

5.7 

0.7 

16 

33 

5.6 

Foreign & Col Pacific • 

755 

912 

1883 

IS 

4.7 

1.5 

. 

32 

4.8 

Govett Wental 

734 

879 

2170 

15 

4.7 

0.5 




Reming Far Eastern 

700 

762 

1474 

16 

&£ 

OjB 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

822 

960 

1881 

- 

52 

1.6 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zealand 915 1206 3209 0 4j 

First Philippine 1003 1129 3178 6 8. 

Abtrust New Thai 633 920 1882 14 5. 

Edinburgh Java 852 707 1168 22 8J 

Schroder Korea Fund 554 595 - - Bj 

SECTOR AVERAGE 679 739 1727 - BJ 


■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 
Teropteton Emeiging Markets 
Beta Global Emerging Markets 
Abtrust Emerging Economies 
Govatt Emeiging Markets 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
London & St Lawrence 
Scottish Value 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
New City & Commercial 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Property 

TR Property 

Trust of Property Shares 
French Property 
Wlgmore Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


915 

1206 

3209 

0 

48 

1.7 

1003 

1129 

3178 

6 

83 

- 

633 

920 

1862 

14 

5.7 

1.5 

852 

707 

1169 

22 

841 

- 

954 

595 

- 

- 

841 

- 

679 

739 

1727 

- 

6£ 

as 

1692 

1518 


8 

11.7 


1058 

1192 

2171 

2 

6.1 

0.8 

1257 

1033 

1661 

10 

83 

- 

941 

1000 

- 

19 

7.1 

0.6 

920 

962 

- 

17 

83 

04) 

1106 

1011 

1607 

- 

7 S 

0.7 

1242 

1570 

1967 

2 

23 

0.1 

1023 

1228 

1712 

18 

23 

4.7 

1098 

1054 

2343 

7 

32 

2.0 

1200 

1041 

1512 

26 

43 

0.4 

1007 

1027 

- 

25 

43 

45 

1102 

1184 

1888 

- 

35 

2.4 

1270 

1117 

1989 

19 

5 2 

3-3 

1336 

935 

1656 

20 

8 3 

3.1 

1087 

914 

1781 

17 

40 

32 

1343 

862 

- 

21 

S3 

12 

12S9 

957 

1812 

- 

53 

2.9 


■ High Income 

City Merchants High Yield 
Dartmoor 
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Edinburgh Fund Managers 
appears to have won itself 
valuable breathing space, 
writes Jean Eaglesham. The 
intense bid speculation 
which had surrounded it has 
eased with the winding up 
of the British Investment 
Trust. 

BIT owned 32.5 per cent of 
KFWL and the dispersal of 
much of that stake among 
friendly buyers makes EFM 
look much less vulnerable io 
takeover. 

The shares were placed at 
565p on Monday but had 
fallen to 546 v a p when the 


Investment trusts 


Glossary 


Edinburgh wins a breather 


stock market closed on 
Thursday. Peter Walls, 
investment trust analyst at 
Credit Lyonnais Laing. says: 
“1 do not think the shares 
would have drifted off to 
that level if people thought 
there was going to be corpo- 
rate action.** 

EFM now has to prove 
that it can turn around the 
generally poor performance 


of its stable of 34 invest- 
ment and- unit trusts. Most . 
of the foods have nnderper-- 
formed their peers in the 
past few years, and many of 
the 14 investment trusts are 
trading at wider than aver- 
age discounts to net assets 
as a result. 

Mike Balfour, joint man- 
aging director of EFM, says 
its takeover of rival Dim- 


edin Fund Managers a year 
ago weakened performance. 
But he |, tiinn matters have 
improved recently, partly 
because of a decision to 
widen the investment man- 
dates of many of the trusts. 

“We know that things 
have got to get better and 
we are doing everything in 
our power to make sure they 
do.” he adds. 


Performance: Tables like these are foil 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in futu r e - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t. 
TMflitA minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases- So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium tram or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 
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The Financial Times plans to 
publish a Survey on 


The Balearic 
Islands 


on Tuesday April 29 


The survey will look at the importance of tourism to 
the islands and analyse other industries being developed 
by the authorities. The Financial Times continues to be 
the most widely read publication amongst Europe’s 
senior business peopie.(EBRS 96) 

For further information on advertising opportunities, 
please call: 

Ewa Piaczek-Neves in London 
Tei:+44 171 873 3725 Fax:+44 171 873 3934 
Edward Macquisten In Madrid 
Tel: +34 1 337 00 61 Fax: +34 1 337 00 62 
or your usual Financial Times representative 


FT Surveys 
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Rate worries 
push Dow 
sharply down 


AMERICAS 


US share prices tumbled 
yesterday amid signs of 
strength in the economy that 
caused concern that the Fed- 
eral Reserve would raise 
interest rates again in the 
near term, writes Lisa 
Branstcn in Sew York. 

At 1pm, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was off 
102.55 at 6,437.50 - almost n 
points below the level at 
which the blue-chip index 
started the year. So far this 
year the Dow has yet to 
close below the S.44&27 point 
level at which it began 1997. 

Meanwhile, the more 
broadly traded Standard & 
Poor's 500 dropped 14J25 at 
714.09. Volume on the NYSE 
came to 233m shares. 

Especially negative for 
equities was a sharp fall on 
the bond market, which sent 
the yield on the benchmark 
30-year Treasury to 7.178 per 
cent, its highest level since 
July of last year. 

Both the stock and bond 
markets were worried by 
stronger than expected data 
on producer prices and retail 
sales that suggested the Fed 
would have to put a brake 
on the economy with more 
interest rate increases. Econ- 
omists had been divided 
about whether last month’s 
rate increase was a one-off 
event or the first in a series. 

Interest rate-sensitive 
banks were especially hard 
hit. Chase Manhattan Bank 
lost $3 at $91*4, Citicorp 


dropped at $105%, Bank' 
America shed $3% at $102% 
and NationsB ank was $1'< 
down at $56%. Ji>. Morgan, 
which is a component of the 
Dow, lost $2% at $95%. 

Technology stocks also 
tumbled. The Nasdaq com- 
posite. which is weighted 
towards the sector, lost 20.58 
at 1-215.29, and the Pacific 
Stock Exchange technology 
index, which contains Nas- 
daq and NYSE-traded 
shares, fell 2 J5 per cent. 

All four of the Nasdaq's 
largest companies were 
lower. Intel, which Is expec- 
ted to report quarterly earn- 
ings on Monday, shed $4% at 
$133%, Microsoft lost $1 at 
$95%, Cisco Systems weak- 
ened $1% at $51% and Oracle 
was $1 lower at $36%. 

TORONTO moved steeply 
lower in line with the early 
sell-off on Wall Street, with 
bank stocks in particular 
reacting with a violent 
downswing to the latest 
fears of a US interest rate 
increase. 

At noon, the 300 composite 
index was off 73.11 at 
5,717.00. 

The upsurge for US pro- 
ducer prices in March put 
hanks firmly on the defen- 
sive. 

Royal Bank of Canada fell 
C$1 .25 to C$51.35 and Bank 
of Nova Scotia came off 
C$1.35 to C948.BQ. Bank of 
Montreal closed off C$1 .20 at 
C$46. Golds were also flat. 
Barrick Gold eased GO cents 
to C$32.70. 


Sao Paulo slips 1.4% 


The early shakeout on Wall 
St reel took its toll of senior 
Latin American markets. 
SAO PAULO was 1.4 per cent 
lower at midsession, sliding 
136 to 9.597 on the Bovespa 
index. Telebras, the telecoms 
giant, was a leading culprit. 
The shares came off R$1.90 
or 1.6 per cent to RS118.60, 
succumbing to p rofit-taking. 

MEXICO CITY was hit by 
the poor sentiment on Wall 
Street plus a sharp upward 
move for money market 


rates as the peso weakened. 
Telmex slipped 12 centavos 
to 16.08 pesos, accounting for 
mare than 40 per cent of the 
morning's low turnover. At 
midsession, the IFC index 
was 33JJ2 lower at 3,788.43. 

SANTIAGO pushed into 
the background hopes for a 
cut in local interest rates 
and marked shares lower 
through a morning of dull 
volume. At midsession, the 
IBC index was 6,242.53, down 
6.89. 


Car groups carried along by VW euphoria 


EUROPE 


Leading bourses, tentatively 
higher at the opening, spun 
round on to the downside 
once the latest US producer 
prices flashed across traders' 
screens . 

FRANKFURT turned in a 
more resilient performance 
than most after another 
strong session for Volks- 
wagen. which surged 
DM76.50 or 7.7 per cent to 
DMl.072.5 for a two-day 
advance of more than 13 per 
cent 

Thursday's press confer- 
ence, with its clearer 
insights into group account- 
ing and news of strong sales 
at the start of 1997, sparked 
dramatic earnings upgrades 
by brokers. 

Both Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell and James Capel 
hoisted earnings per share 
estimates for this year to 
DM65 - almost double ear- 
lier forecasts - and set three- 
month target prices for the 
stock of around DM12JS00. 

Daimler-Benz, which holds 
its annual press jamboree on 
Wednesday, added a further 
DM3.80 to DM134.50, but 


BMW ran into profit-taking, 
slipping DM41 -00 to DM1,398. 
Continental, the tyre giant, 
found itself caught in the 
motor euphoria, gaining 60 
pfg fo DM37.40. At the close 
the Dax was off 3534 at an 
Ibis-indicated 3,319.24. 

PARIS edged ahead during 
a morning of dull volume 
but turned tail in the early 
afternoon and the CAC 40 
index closed off 33.41 at 
2J374£6. Promodes was back 
in the thick of the takeover 
gossip, slipping FFr48.00 to 
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FFr1,927 after a further furi- 
ous round of denials from 
the company of stories that 
it was planning a bid for its 
rival retailer, Casino. The 
latter ended FFr9.50 better at 
FFT25&5. 

Peugeot, helped by the 
upturn in European motor 
sentiment created by this 
week's profit disclosures 
from VW, added FFr8 to 
FFr634 ahead of next week's 
results statement 

RhOne-Poulenc, which 
hosts an analysts meeting tm 
Tuesday, came off FFr4.10 to 
FFT1743. 

Suez and Lyonnalse des 
Ranv , which announced the 
details of their planned 
merger, were both 
suspended at the start of 
tradi ng. 

AMSTERDAM saw sharp 
fan* at Hoogovens and Bols- 
Wessanen as the AEX index 
Shed 9-09 to 724.38. 

Royal Dutch managed to 
keep its head above water, 
adding FI 1.60 to FI 331.80 
after postive comment from 
ABN Amro Hoare Govett. 
Bat there was little joy else- 
where. Hoogovens fell FI 4^0 
or 4.9 per cent to FI 87.30 and 


Bols, bumped up by acquisi- 
tion talk on Thursday, 
slipped 80 cents to FI 36.70. 

ZURICH was broadly 
lower although UBS, a 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

% Change 


Zurich +520 

Milan — — +3.23 

Frankfurt +2.59 

Amsterdam +225 

Parte..— - +224 


recent laggard, put in a 
strong performance. The SMI 
index turned back from a 
high of 4,660.6 to close 22.4 
weaker at 4,7012. 

UBS jumped SFr20 to 
SFr 1,307 on demand trig- 
gered by follow-up buying 
after a large block of UBS 


options was bought by a 
non-Swiss investor or inves- 
tors late on Thursday. 

Rumours that the bank 
planned an acquisition, a 
co-operation deal or a major 
restructuring step which 
would be unveiled at the 
annimi shareholder meeting 
scheduled for April 17, were 
also said to be rife. 

Other strong performers 
included Holderbanfc, SFr 1 9 
higher at S Frl.121. supported 
by a CSFB recommendation, 
and Alusuisse. which added 
SFr9 to SFrl,181. making up 
for recent losses. 

Roche certificates lost 
SFr90 to SFr 12 .250 after a 
local newspaper revived 
long-standing rumours that 
the company was in talks to 
acquire and break up Zenca 


of the UK. Baloise gained 
SFrfO to SFr2,910 on 
renewed talk that the group 
might be planning a major 
restructuring. 

MIT .AN pulled back from 
its best levels but still closed 
higher on the day as the 
market put aside the week's 
political worries and chose 
instead to focus on the pros- 
pect for lower domestic 
interest rates. 

The Comit index was up 
3.71 at 756.62 while the real- 
time Mibtel index turned 
back trow 12,012 to close 77 
higher on the day at 12,079. 

Fiat jumped L117 to L5.577 
on a wave of buying 
prompted by Volkswagen’s 
performance in Frankfurt 
following its positive busi- 
ness outlook for 1997. 

Olivetti, the information 
technology group, spurted to 
an early L58G after a spokes- 
man squashed speculation 
that the company planned a 
capital increase. 

Subsequently, the shares 
turned back to close L2.7 
weaker at L562.8. 


Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 



Nikkei rebounds as NCB leads banks higher 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Tokyo rebounded as Nippon 
Credit Bank continued to 
climb on Thursday's news of 
its tie-up with Bankers 
Trust, and buying interest 
revived in other bank 
shares. However, some 
market-leading international 
blue chips, particularly in 
the electronics sector, fell on 
profit-taking, writes Owen 
Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
jumped 361.23 to 17,846.98 
after moving between 
17.447.64 and 17.868.99. 

Traders attributed much 
of the rise in prices to 
short-term factors including 
dealers’ short-covering after 
the market's recent decline, 
and transactions related to 
special quotations for set- 
tling options trading for 
April contracts. 

Volume fell slightly from 
497m shares to an estimated 
485m. Advances led declines 
666 to 439 with 143 
unchanged. The Topix index 
of all first-section stocks rose 


15.71 to 1.336.53 and the 
capital-weighted Nikkei 300 
was up 2£4 at 259.67. 

In London, the ISE/Nikkei 
50 index picked up 0.72 to 
1.442.40. 

Nippon Credit Bank was 
the day’s most active issue, 
adding 750 to close at its 
limit high of Y240. Other 
hanks revived in the after- 
noon after extending their 
recent slide earlier in the 
day. 

Sakura Rank added 75 to 
Y610 after falling at one 
point to Y585. Dai-Ichi Kan- 
gyo Bank gained Y30 to 
YLITO and Bank of Tokyo- 
Mitsubishi, Y30 to Y1.790. 

Real estate-related issues 
were the day's winners, ris- 
ing more than 3 per cent as a 
sector on new confidence 
that rents in central urban 
locations had bottomed out 
Mitsubishi Estate added Y60 
to Y1.430 and Mitsui 
Fudosan rose Y50 to Y1.34G. 
General contractors, how- 
ever, continued their recent 
slide. Obayashi fell Y4 to 
Y632. 


THE WEEK'S CHANGES 

96 Change 

Taipei +2.7 

Hong Kong +2.8 

Bombay +2.3 
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Tokyo u/c 

Singapore. -0.3 


Some leading blue chips 
also retreated after substan- 
tial gains in recent weeks, 
although blue-chip laggards 
gained ground. TDK fell 
Y110 to Y8B30. Sharp Y40 to 
Y1.500 and Honda Y10 to 
Y3.770. But Hitachi advanced 
Y30 to Y1.150 and Toshiba 
added Y10 to Y713. 

Retailers broadly 
retreated. Jusco, the super- 
market operator, fell Y10 to 
Y3.670 in spite of Thursday’s 
strong results. Takashimaya 
fell Y20 to Y1.110 and Dai- 
maru Y23 to Y462. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
added 112.17 to 18,715.60 and 
volume rose to 20.4m shares. 

HONG KONG finished on 
a strong note as hopes that 


the market had hit a 
short-term bottom spurred 
buying in the oversold bank- 
ing sector. The Hang Seng 
index rose 157.90 or 13 per 
cent, at 12316.60, in turnover 
that continued to climb to 
HK$9.3bn. 

HSBC Holdings rose HK$3 
to HK$184 and Hang Seng 
Bank gained HK$1.75 to 
HKS8130. 

China-related shares 
remained in rtamanri , taking 
the H-share index up 29.88 to 
1.03430. 

SINGAPORE fell sharply 
late in the day, led down by 
tumbling property stocks 
amid rumours that the gov- 
ernment was planning 
sweeping changes to the 
public housing market, 
including higher interest 
rates for loans. 

The SES property index 
closed off its lows but was 
still down 5.1 per cent while 
the Straits Times Industrial 
index lost 18.79 at 2,068.48. 

KUALA LUMPUR reversed 
a mild recovery seen early in 
the week, undermined by 


concerns over slower profits 
and growth as a result of 
new restrictions by B ank 
Negara on property and 
stock loans. The composite 
index sank more than 2 per 
cent in intra-day business 
before clipping the losses to 
close 9.60 lower at 1.13&S& 

TAIPEI was mixed in cau- 
tious trade attributed to the 
central bank's latest drive to 
tighten money market 
liquidity by pushing the 
overnight interbank rate to 
7.001 per cent at Thursday’s 
close. The weighted index 
closed just 8.96 higher at 
8,593.08 in turnover of a hec- 
tic T$174ba 

Electronics, however, rose 
3.5 per cent, led by Taiwan 
Semiconductor which surged 
the daily 7 per cent limit to 
T$85 on word that it planned 
a new T$400bn microchip 
project. 

BOMBAY faltered in after- 
hours kerb trading after the 
United Front government 
said there had been no 
change of leadership ahead 
of last night's key parlia- 


mentary confidence vote. 
‘The BSE-30 index closed 
35.36 higher at 3,633.73, after 
an early low of 3,512.05. This 
reflected afternoon optimism 
caused by news that the 
United Front coalition and 
the Congress party were 
holding talks aimed at find- 
ing a successor to the prime 
minister. Mr H D Deve 
Gowda, which would avoid 
the need for early elections. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Shares in Johannesburg 
moved lower across the 
board with the all-share 
index closing off 23.1 at 
7,022.0. 

The industrial index fell 
29.4 to 8,214.3 and golds 
slipped 4.1 to 1.306.8. 

South African Breweries 
dipped 25 cents to R134.25 
and RMB Holdings fell R2 to 
R107. 

Golds were mixed in quiet 
end of the week trading. 
Vaal Reefs provided a mod- 
est spark of excitement, 
adding R6 to R284. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


US rates worry returns to haunt UK shares 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Slock Market Editor 

A worryingly strong set of 
producer price data from the US 
and a sharp upwards revision of 
retail sales data for previous 
months prompted a sudden rever- 
sal in sentiment in global stock 
markets yesterday, and London 
was no exceptian. 

The US data - showing core 
prices up 0.4 per cent, compared 
with consensus forecasts of a 0.1 
per cent increase - triggered an 
immediat e sell-off in US Treasury 
bonds and stocks, which spilled 
into UK gOts and equities. 


Dealers said the figures alerted 
markets to the increased poten- 
tial for a further rise in US inter- 
est rates, possibly as early as the 
n»Tt Federal Reserve Open Mar- 
ket Committee meeting, sched- 
uled for May 20. 

US markets have wobbled con- 
siderably recently amid Gears of 
another 25 basis points rise in US 
rates. 

Also, there was alarm after US 
retail sales for February were 
revised upwards from 08 per cent 

to L5 per cent 

Shortly after the start of US 
dealing, the long bond was down 
a fun point and the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average had fallen 
almost 100 points. 


London's FTSE 100 index, 
which earlier moved comfortably 
higher to consolidate its position 
above the newly regained 4^00 
level, dropped back through A30Q 
to settle 4SL5 lower at 4^70.7. 

Insulated somewhat by the 
institutions’ concentration on the 
more easily tradeable Footsie 
stocks, the second liners were 
less affected. The FTSE 250 fin- 
ished 10-5 lower at 4J533&3. The 
SmallCap, meanwhile, extended 
gain* rrmflp earlier in the week, 
dosing L9 firmer at 2^97.5. 

Equity strategists emphasised 
that the London market's setback 
was not domestically-orientated. 
"The market's concerns are inter- 
national, and specifically US- 


driven.” said Mr Corey Miller of 
Credit Lyonnais i -fling . He also 
pointed out that sterling's move 
above DM2JBQ ”80886518 the UK 
general election is a secondary 
issue to international investors”. 

Before Wall Street's retreat 
London enjoyed a morning of 
good gains, mostly in the u t i lit i es 
but also across other sectors with 
mariretmakers noting more top- 
ping up of weightings by fund 
managers alarmed at the 
strength of UK stocks earlier In 
the week. 

Yesterday's Calls made big 
dents in gains in the three main 
indices over the week. The FTSE 
ended the period with a rise of 
34.1, while the FTSE 250 was left 


up 19-0 and the Sma ll Ca p up 15.2. 

Mark e t mak era were unhappy 
with the prospects for next week 
in the light of the US news. They 
said the upward move in US bond 
yields would bring increased 
pressure to bear on equity mar- 
kets. “There wasn’t much selling, 
but the market felt very uncom- 
fortable towards the close; 1 think 
we'll be heading south next 
week,” said a senior marketma- 
ker at one of the big European 
securities houses. 

Another was wozxled about the 
persistent downwards pressure 
exerted an the cash market by 
the FTSE future. 

Turnover remained thin, total- 
ling 698.6m shares. 
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Fears of an increase in US 
interest rates following the 
publication of strong PPI 
figures triggered a wave of 
selling in stock index futures 
in the second half of the 
day. 

Dealers had expected the 
June contract on the FTSE 
100 to continue the trend of 
the past two sessions and 
show further gains. Having 
opened at 4,334, June 
advanced to a late morning 
high of 4,545 before 
publication of the US data 


brought a turnaround. 

The contract fell back 
below the 4.300 mark before 
finally settling at 4,273, 
down 50 on the previous 
session and at a discount of 
about 17 points on its fair 
value premium of around 20 
points. Volume was 16.144 
lots. 

In traded options, turnover 
Improved to 51,202 
contracts. Shell at 5.090 was 
by far the busiest stock 
option, followed by BT at 
2£30 and BAT at 1,704. 
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Zeneca shot forward 35 to 
£l&5ip on what a number of 
analysts hope might be the 
last grind of a particularly 
old rumour mill. 

One Swiss publication 
raised the possibility that 
Roche might be interested In 
paying between £20 and £21 
a share. Most pharmaceuti- 
cals analysts now react very 
strongly against the Idea. 

Even Mr Robin Gilbert, 
the Panmure Gordon analyst 
who was one of the initial 
proponents of the bid theory 
when it first emerged two 
years ago. now feels the 
share price has overtaken 
events. 

“Two years ago. it would 
have been warnings enhanc- 
ing to buy Zpnpca but the 
shares would have to come 
hack a fair amount now. I 
would say it’s yesterday’s 
story,” he said. 

Nevertheless, there was 
some fundamental support 
for the stock. 

It was ann mmngri that a 
US court had dismissed a 
challenge to Zeneca’s US 
patent for 

Nolvadex, its breast cancer 
treatment - an outcome 
which was broadly expected 
but reassuring. 

Also, the shares were stSl 
responding to news earlier 
in the week that the com- 
pany had launched Zomig, 
its new oral migraine treat- 
ment, which made its entry 
into a worldwide market 
seen reaching £U5bn-by 2000. 

Shell Transport was one of 
the few big inte rnational ly 
traded stocks to resist the 
late downturn on Wall 
Street 

Although the shares fell 
from their intra-day high, 
they ended the session up 4 
at £lO09V*p as several bro- 
kers recommended them. 

Analysts received the lat- 
est report and accounts, and 


noted that reserves had risen 
sharply in the past year. 
ABN Amro Hoare Govett 
published a very enthusias- 
tic recommendation two 
weeks ago, in which it raised 
its 1998 gamings per share 
forecast 7 per cent to 72J$p 
and its 1999 figure 16 per 
cent to 88.4p_ 

Yesterday, it reiterated its 
positive view and said 
replacement of oil reserves 
stood at 170 per cant of pro- 
duction against 88. per cent 
last year, while gas was up 
at 281 per emit against ably 
59 per cent. 

“The exploration was very 
good and a blow for the 
bears who have cited poor 
reserve replacement as one 
of the rnatn' planks in their 
argument ," sa id Mr Steve 
Turner of HSBC. 

He added that any change 
to advance corporation tax 
made by a Labour govern- 
ment might not impinge 
badly cm Shell SBC Warburg 
moved to “add” from “hold” 
and Dresdner Klein wort Ben- 
son said it was repeating its 
bullish stance. 

Railtrack bought 

A favourable press report 
helped boost Railtrack. The 
shares rose 11% to 441p. the 
best performer in the FTSE 
100 throughout the session. 
Volume reached 5-&n at the 
dose. 

The shares have been one 
of the strongest performers 
in the market since flotation 
last May at 200p a share. 
They hit a peak of 494p in 
March before easing back on 
profit-taking. In recent 
weeks, the shares have been 
depressed by an overhang of 
stock but several traders 
indicated that the stock had 
been easily absorbed. 

One analyst said: "Rail- 
track is still considered a 
good holding, so people will 
continue to shop for the 
shares whenever there is an 
Opportunity.’’ 

In the rest of the transport 
sector, the spotlight foil on 
property and transport 
group P&O where BZW, joint 
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broker with Panmure Gor- 
don, was said to have down-j 
graded profit expectations. 

Traders reported the bro- 
ker catting its 1998 profits 
estimate by £40m to £460m 
because of weaker margins, 
and higher interest rate 
costs. 

ROC fell 21% to 91Sp as 
Kleinwart Benson cut profit 
estimates and downgraded 
the stock to a "sen" foam 
"hold”. 

Analyst Mr Jeremy Chan- 
try reduced his current year 
forecast for the group from 
£450m to £430m and next 
year’s from £49Sm to £475m. 
He bases his changes on a 
slowdown in gases in the US 
mainly because of pricing 
weakness in the merchant 
market 

Sentiment in the stock 
was further affected by news 
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that one person was kffled 
and another Injured in an 
expdbdon - iit <a»e of the boan- 
pany’s London plants 
yesterday.. . 

A big seller of Granada 
Group, acting thorough one 
of the . big US houses, txig- 
gered a. retreat in the stock. 
The shares gave up 24% to' 
««ip in trade . of 3.7Ul 

The group has been bold- 
ing a sates of mafttiogs with . 
analysts to discoss trading 
ocmditions. One analyst said 
“The company has algobd 
story to tell, but we knew 
that, so there is little' to go. 
lor in the shares.". 

Shares .in food and and 
drinks group (hand Metro- 
politan closed 2 off at 489%p, 
after it mid it was in the 
final stages of talks with 
Sara Lee Corporatkm. the . 
US.- group, to .sell Grand 
Metis Brossard cakes busi- 
ness in Eranbe and its . Fida 
bakery buaness to Italy. 

A stock: shortage in engi- 
neering group Spirax-Sarco 
. s text the shares 25 ahead to. 
702Kp. Analysts ware scepti- • 
cal about' vague talk suggest- 
ing SMie was Unmgiqik bid 
for ^riraX. Shares in &*be 
tumbled 26 to 956%p on the 
whispers. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Head of core re t ail side leaves and business to be split into two divisions 

WH Smith ftfpiis nn ik pffnrk tn 


By Davki BJocKwen 

WH Smith yesterday 
announced uie departure of 
the head of its core retail 
business alongside increased 
efforts to revitalise the high 
street chain. Mr Peter Barn- 
ford. 13. is leaving immedi- 
ately. 

The group is to split its 
retail business into two divi- 
sions and hand retail distri- 
bution over to WH Smith 
News, the UK’s largest 


wholesaler and distributor of 
magazines and newspapers. 
This will leave the 400 High 
street stores as a separate 
business. 

The 100 shops that serve 
travellers at airports and 
stations will be trans- 
ferred into a separate divi- 
sion. 

Mr Bill Cockburn, chief 
executive, who joined the 
group from the Post Office 
just over a year ago, is to 
become chairman of the 


WH Smith Retail board. He 
is looking for managing 
directors for both retail busi- 
nesses. 

Mr Tony Shiret, retail ana- 
lyst at BZW, said Mr Bain- 
ford’s departure left a vac- 
uum. “it's incredibly 
important that investors can 
see the man in charge of the 
main chain." he said, adding 
that it would be difficult to 
recommend the shares until 
analysts had some Idea of 
the sales strategy, given 


Japanese options for 
the coming c big bang’ 


J apanese investors will 
soon be able to deal in 
options on individual 
stocks, something which 
their European and US coun- 
terparts have long been able 
to do. Currently, Japanese 
exchanges only offer options 
on indices rather than single 
companies. 

The move is significant 
not just because it will give 
Japanese institutions greater 
flexibility in their portfolio 
strategies and bring Japa- 
nese financial markets one 
step closer towards world 
standards. It is also a precur- 
sor Of a wave Of financial 
deregulation and new prod- 
ucts due in Japan's “big 
bang" over the next few 
years, and so is being closely 
watched to see if the sweep- 
ing public statements are 
being followed through with 
genuine commitment to 
change. The signs so for are 
good. 

The most encouraging fac- 
tor is the speed at which the 
new system is being imple- 
mented. Japanese institu- 
tions are notorious for 
changing at a snail’s pace. 
The Tokyo commodities 
exchange, for example, this 
week introduced trading in 
aluminium futures - about 
10 years after the idea was 
first mooted. The introduc- 
tion of options on individual 
stocks, however, will have 
taken less than two years 
from proposal to launch, if it 
goes ahead as planned in 
July. 

“From the US standpoint, 
that seems like ages, but 
from the Japanese experi- 
ence, it seems like lightning 
speed,” says Mr Mark Ctaam- 
iel. general manager for 
futures and options at ING 
Barings Securities in Tokyo. 
“If nothing else, it really 
demonstrates that with big 
bang, they are pushing 
through some of the mea- 
sures more quickly, as 
opposed to it being just rhet- 
oric or window dressing." 

The options are due to 
start trading this summer on 
Japan's two main exchanges: 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
and the Osaka Stock 
Exchange, which has set the 


Tokyo and 
Osaka are 
changing the 
rules, writes 

Bethan Hutton 

launch for July 18. 

The OSE Is hoping to play 
the role of Chicago to 
Tokyo's New York: it has 
more experience with deriva- 
tives - it introduced options 
on the Nikkei indices, which 
the TSE does not trade - hut 
Tokyo is a much larger and 
more active market. 
Although the two will be 
competing over options, they 
have been co-operating on 
the planning. 

For example, although the 
OSE initially favoured US- 
style options, which can be 
exer cised at any time, and 
the TSE wanted European - 
style options, with one fixed 
exercise date, they eventu- 
ally agreed on the European 
system to avoid the confu- 
sion of having two trading 
systems in one country. 
Both the TSE and OSE will 
use stock rather than cash 
settlement. 

Full details of how the 
options market will work 
have yet to be decided; mare 
news is expected in May. 
Both exchanges have Issued 
guidelines as to which 
shares will be eligible, with 
a priority being to ensure 
good liquidity- For example; 
in Tokyo, eligible stocks 
must have at least 5,000 
shareholders, average daily 
turnover of at least 150,000 
shares and at least 130m 
shares listed. In Osaka, the 
requirements are a mini- 
mum 3,000 shareholders, 
annual turnover of 25m 
shares, and 1 00m shares 
listed. 

There are several hundred 
possibles for each exchange, 
but Tokyo is expected to 
start with options on 
between 10 and 40 shares, 
and Osaka with 20 to 60. so 
there is keen speculation on 
which will be selected. Vola- 
tile sectors such as banking 
seem likely. 


Analysts say it is still too 
early to Judge who will be 
the main users of the new 
options, but it seems clear 
that the exchanges are aim- 
ing for a good mix of institu- 
tional and retail clients, and 
have also been careful to 
include foreign brokerages 
In the consultation process. 

Japanese private inves- 
tors’ speculative tendencies 
are well known, hence they 
are expected to be interested 
in options as highly-geared 
investments. For institu- 
tions, one attraction is the 
vise of options for portfolio 
hedging. 

Overseas investors can 
arrange options on Japanese 
shares through offshore 
over-the-counter markets, 
but Japanese institutions 
have been barred from even 
that degree of flexibility, and 
at a time when Japanese 
fund managers are being 
exposed to closer scrutiny of 
their performance, the new 
instruments may be very 
helpful 

Mr T-ej gh ftaxanriflll head 
of derivatives research at 
BZW Securities in Tokyo, 
says: “Institutions in general 
are very interested in stock 
option markets, from the 
perspective that it allows 
them In particular to sell 
options. Currently all the 
institutions can do is buy 
convertibles and buy war- 
rants." 

Options are considerably 
more flexible. Unlike war- 
rants, which are long dated 
and have a single strike 
price. Japanese options will 
have a range of short matu- 
rities, and a choice of at 
least five strike prices, one 
about the current share 
level, two below and two 
above. Also, of course, both 
put and call options will be 
available, giving investors 
greater scope for taking neg- 
ative positions. 

There is still much detail 
to be filled in, but observers 
are optimistic about the 
prospects both for this inno- 
vation and those to follow. 
“It is a very significant indi- 
cator of what will happen in 
the big bang." says Mr Bax- 
andall. 


the negative pricing trends 
in the group's main mark- 
ets. 

Mr Codibum said that Mr 
Bamford bad left “a great 
foundation on which to 
build" one year into the 
four-year recovery pro- 
gramme for the retail busi- 
ness. 

He added that fresh blood 
and fresh energy was 
needed, but “there is no lack 
of momentum. 1 can promise 
you. My top priority is to get 

GrandMet 
close to 
sale of 
European 
units 

By Charts Grosser 

Grand Metropolitan, the UK 
food and drinks gro up , said 
yesterday it was close to 
selling two European food 
businesses to OS-based Sara 
i Lee Corporation. 

It is thought that it could 
receive np to £30m for Bras- 
sard in France and Fida in 
Italy - which reported com- 
bined turnover of about 
£120m last year. Their prof- 
its were not disclosed. A 
loss on the sales is likely, 
bat the company said this 
had been taken account of 
in a £207 m goodwill write- 
off announced last year. 

The deal, expected within 
the next few weeks, will 
mark GrandMet 's exit from 
domestic brands in conti- 
nental Europe. It follows the 
sale of businesses in Ger- 
many, tiie Netherlands and 
Belgium, and allows the 
company to throw all its 
marketing resources behind 
four international brands - 
Pflsbury, Green Giant, Hfia- 
gen-Dazs and Old El Paso. 

GrandMet has also pot up 
for sale four VS businesses, 
including the 200-year-old 
Shippams paste brand. 
Taken together, the string of 
European domestic brands 
made operating profits of 
£I0m on sales of £3 70m in 
the year to September 1995. 

Analysts welcomed the 
imminent sale of Brassard 
and Fida. Mr James Norman 
at BZW said: “We regard 
this as a healthy line drawn 
under the past. Many of 
these businesses were 
bought in the belief that the 
brands could cross bound- 
aries, which they didn’t" 

The disposals, combined 
with improvements in cash 
flow, could reduce net debt 
from £2.4bn to £2.3bn by 
this September, BZW said. 
The improved position could 
improve the prospect of a 
share buy-back, a possibility 
raised by Mr John McGrath, 
chief executive, last year. 


the high street chain buzz- 
ing.” 

In the longer term creating 
"a world class logistics ser- 
vice of some magnitude” 
would present Interesting 
opportunities in the longer 
term, given the customer 
base which includes 25,000 
UK newsagents. 

Mr Bamford, 43, was one of 
the so-called young lurks 
who joined the board at the 
end of 1995 in charge of 
WH Smith Retail, a post that 


has proved something of a 
poisoned chalice. 

His predecessor was Mr 
Peter Troughton, who was 
the youngest executive direc- 
tor when he quit aged 47 
shortly after tbe first of 
two profit warnings in 
1995. 

Mr Cockburn described Mr 
Bamford ‘s departure as ami- 
cable. 

He would not reveal the 
level of compensation for Mr 
Bamford, who was on a two- 


year contract and a salary of 
£ 111 . 000 . 

WH Smith last year 
announced its first loss in 
204 years of trading. How- 
ever, earlier this year it 
reported a sharp jump in 
interim profits from £17.3m 
to £38.6m on safes of 
S1.29bn. 

Mr Cockburn said the com- 
pany had been refocused, 
peripheral businesses sold 
and cost cuts implemented 
to save £l4m a year. 


Investcorp takes over 
Helly Hansen for $112m 


Rentokil chief joins the £lm club 


By floss Daman 

Sir Clive Thompson, the 
chief executive of Rentokil 
Initial, the services group, 
yesterday became the fifth 
quoted company director 
this week to join the club of 
those receiving £2m a year. 

A 44 per cent rise in his 
basic salary, to £692.000, plus 
benefits and a £471.000 bonus 
took his total to £3 .23m. 

The number receiving 
ilin-plus packages Is expec- 
ted to increase concern 
among institutional inves- 
tors about pay levels in 
quoted companies. A study 
by Incomes Data Services, 
the independent pay 
research company, of FTSE 
350 companies found that in 


1995-96 only 18 top directors 
were paid £lm or more. 

Tt also showed that 
bonuses were rising substan- 
tially foster than basic sala- 
ries. According to the study, 
the median total pay pack- 
age of the highest paid direc- 
tor in FTSE 250 companies 
during 1995-96 was £405.859, 
up 8.6 per cent an the previ- 
ous year. But the median 
increase in basic pay in the 
companies studied was up 
Just 5.8 per cent, to £301.000. 

Because many quoted 
companies have now adopt- 
ed a December year end, 
April is the month in which 
annual reports, which dis- 
close directors’ salaries, are 
published. Pay announce- 
ments are being monitored 


to see whether the replace- 
ment of share option 
schemes with long-term 
incentive plans has achieved 
closer links between pay and 
performance. 

Earlier this week. National 
Express, the transport 
group, revealed that Mr Phil 
White, its new chief execu- 
tive. received £l.05m last 
year. The chief executive of 
the Ladbroke leisure group. 
Mr Peter George, received 
£1.28m, Mr Robert Peel, chief 
executive of Thistle Hotels, 
received £1.4m and Sir Colin 
Chandler, chief executive of 
Vickers, £l.07m. 

In some cases, the direc- 
tor's package was bolstered 
by special bonuses. Mr 
White received a one-off 


£725.000 in recognition of his 
reorganisation of West Mid- 
lands Travel, acquired in 
1995. 

Mr Peel’s pay included 
£812,402 from Brierley 
Investments of New Zealand, 
the company's previous 
owner, triggered by Thistle's 
flotation. Mr George, at Lad- 
broke, received a £600.000 
payment from a long-term 
incentive scheme, part of a 
series of pay-outs causing 
directors’ remuneration to 
almost double to £3. 6m. 

Sir Colin's pay also 
included £150.449 from the 
exercise of phantom share 
options, part of a bonus 
scheme designed to reflect 
relative share price perfor- 
mance. 


Antonov makes 
£3m placing 


Minet buy furthers 
Aon expansion 


Antonov, the Aim-listed 
automatic gearbox devel- 
oper. yesterday announced 
little changed pre-tax losses 
of £l.76m for 1996 and the 
completion of a £3m share 
placing. 

Cash at tbe year-end was 
£800.000, but Mr Roumen 
Antonov, chairman, said 
that more resources were 
required "to strengthen our 
position at the negotiating 
table with established and 
new customers, and also to 
fund a new development pro- 
gramme with Chrysler". 

Some 3.65m shares were 
placed at S7p. as existing 
shareholders completed a 
placing of 6.2m shares, also 
at 87p. As part of this. Anto- 
nov Holding EURL - wholly 
owned by Mr Antonov - has 
disposed of i.nm shares in 


order to discharge certain 
obligations created at the 
Start of the Antonov trans- 
mission project 

Mr Antonov retains inter- 
ests in 11.7m shares (15.3 per 
cent of the enlarged equity). 
Lock-in arrangements made 
at the time of the flotation in 
May 1995 have been 
extended until May 28 199& 
covering some 51m shares. 

Tbe shares, which had 
been suspended at 116Vtp, 
resumed trading following 
the announcement and 
closed at 109%p. 

In the light of the fund 
raising and because of inter- 
est from the Dutch invest- 
ment community, Antonov 
is to apply for admission to 
NMAX. the new market of 
the Amsterdam stock 
exchange. 


&y Christopher Adams 

Aon, the international 
insurance broker, has 
bought Minet. the loss- 
making UK broker, from St 
Paul Companies, tbe US- 
based property and casualty 
insurer. 

The consideration was not 
disclosed, but Aon Is 
believed to have offered 
between 850m and $10Qm for 
Minet, which St Paul has 
been trying to sell for sev- 
eral months. 

Aon began talks only a 
few weeks ago. Its main 
rival. Marsh & McLennan, 
had also made an offer and 
completed doe diligence. 

Mr Patrick Ryan, chief 
executive, said: “The com- 
pany provides a good strate- 
gic fit with Aon’s reinsur- 


ance and wholesale broker- 
age business and strength- 
ens our professional liability 
business.” 

Minet incurred a S13m 
loss on income of 9370m in 
1995. 

The acquisitive broker is 
at present integrating its 
operations with Alexan- 
der & Alexander, which it 
bought for S1.23bn this 
year. 

It acquired Bain Hogg, the 
UK broker, for $252. 9m is 
October, making Minet the 
third purchase is only six 
months. 

• Nearly 100 new insur- 
ance companies were regis- 
tered in Bermuda last year, 
making 1996 the most active 
year in a decade for the 
Caribbean island's registrar 
of companies. 


By Alice Rawsthom 

Investcorp. the 

Bahrain-based investment 
group that spearheaded Guc- 
ci's revival, is taking control 
of Helly Hansen, the Norwe- 
gian high-performance 
sportswear manufacturer, in 

a deal worth SI 12m. 

Mr Johannes Huth, a 
member of Investcorp's 
management committee, 
said the group hoped to 
establish Hansen, best 
known for making technical- 
ly-advanced nautical cloth- 
ing. as a high-profile sports- 
wear brand such as Nike or 
North Face. 

Under the terms of yester- 
day's deal, Investcorp. which 
specialises in acquiring 
Western recovery stocks - 
usually established brand 
names - for Gulf investors, 
will acquire 70 per cent of 
Helly Hansen. 

Until recently Helly Han- 
sen was co-owned by Aker 
and Orkla, two Norwegian 
conglomerates. Aker deci d ed 
to sell its holding last year 
after its merger with the RGI 
group. 

Investcorp has since nego- 
tiated to buy that 50 per cent 
stake together with a 20 per 
cent bolding from Orkla. 

The transaction values 
Helly Hansen, which was 
founded in 1877 and now 
manufactures ski-wear, 
running clothes and 
climbing gear as well as 
nautical clothing, at about 
$1 60m. 

Helly Hansen is in better 
financial shape fhan several 
other Investcorp purchases, 
including Gucci, whose 
turnover has quadrupled 
since the Gulf group took 
control in 1993, and whose 
share price has trebled since 
it went public 18 months 
ago. 

The Norwegian company 
mustered turnover of $I45m 
last year when, according to 
Mr Huth. its profit margins 
were roughly 10 per cent, a 
level it has sustained for the 
past few years. 

However, Investcorp is 
convinced that Helly Hansen 
should be able to exploit the 
growing demand among 
young consumers to buy 
technically advanced sports 
clothing as leisure wear. 

“This type of outerwear is 
extremely trendy on the 
streets of New York.” he 
added. 

“Helly Hansen has bene- 
fited from tbe trend, but not 
as much as other brands. 

“Jt makes fantastic prod- 
ucts of excellent quality, but 
needs higher visibility." 

The main thrust of Invest- 
carp's investment will be in 
marketing to raise aware- 


z. 





In shape: Helly Hansen Is fitter than most Investcorp buys 


Boeing 
division 
plans new 
services 


ness and refine public per- 
ceptions of the Helly Hansen 
brand. Mr Huth said the ini- 


tial target markets would be 
the US. UR. France and 
Germany. 


By Christopher Parkes 
in Los Angstes 

Boeing Enterprises, the 
diversification division set 
up by the US aerospace 
group earlier this year, plans 
to add aircraft maintenance 
and data services to its port- 
folio. the company said 
yesterday. Product spin-ofts 
and other services related to 
the group’s core operations 
are also planned. 

Several options, all part of 
chairman Mr Philip Condit’s 
recently unveiled strategy of 
evolving Into a global con- 
cern, were under active con- 
sideration. "We have an 
enormous wealth of data 
built up in the normal 
course of group business, 
which we have never util- 
ised properly." 

This ranged from know- 
ledge of customers’ require- 
ments garnered in the 
course of configuring passen- 
ger jets to individual air- 
lines’ needs, and tbe infor- 
mation in Boeing's own 
maintenance manuals. 

The company has started 
exploratory talks with sev- 
eral airlines over possible 
joint ventures or the acquisi- 
tion of their heavy mainte- 
nance operations in the 
wake of a trend for carriers 
to outsource activities, 
enabling them to concen- 
trate on core operations. 

Boeing Enterprises, estab- 
lished in January, currently 
has two main responsibili- 
ties. It oversees the develop- 
ment of a joint venture, 
established with General 
Electric last year, to market 
derivatives of the 737 passen- 
ger aircraft in the corporate 
jet market 

More recently, it 
announced a link-up with 
Flights afety international to 
train pilots ground crew. 
The partners each contrib- 
uted 9100m to tbe develop- 
ment of what BE has identi- 
fied as a big growth market 

Military cuts have reduced 
the supply of pilots trained 
by the world's armed forces 
and have presented commer- 
cial companies with a new 
opportunity, Boeing said. 
“We estimate a demand for 

200.000 pilots over the next 
20 years.” it added. 

FlightSafety. a division of 
Mr Warren Buffet’s Berk- 
shire Hathaway group, 
which trains more than 

50.000 pilots and technical 
staff a year in 40 countries, 
is one of the world's leading 
companies in this field. 

Before the venture. Boeing 
trained about 1.600 air crew 
and 4,000 mechanics and 
maintenance staff in an 
unprofitable in-house opera- 
tion. Although most airlines 
retain their own training 
programmes, Boeing 
believes outside suppliers 
will benefit as the trend 
towards outsourcing, which 
has transformed the food 
service sector, develops. 

Aircraft maintenance is a 
particularly delicate area, 
and Boeing said it was con- 
cerned not to be seen as a 
competitor to services 
already provided by its cus- 
tomers for aircraft. Luft- 
hansa, tbe German flag car- 
rier. has become an 
important participant in this 
market since its 1995 spin-off 
of Lufthansa Technik divi- 
sion. 


CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


BIG INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY ON THE ROMANIAN BLACK SEA COAST 


CONSTANTA SOUTH FREE ZONE ADMINISTRATION 
organises according to Law no. 84/1 992 

an open public tender for the concession of land areas on Platform no.3 in the Free 
Zone of Constanta South Port, for the construction of a grain terminal Including a 
storage facility Of at least 100.000 metric tons capacity and its related equipment to 
handle grain to/from rail, road and the port basins. 

In compliance with the provisions of Law no. 84/1992, the concession may be granted for a maximum 
period of fifty years. The Tender Documents may be obtained on or after April 11, 1997, from the 
headquarters of the Free Zone Administration upon payment of a non-refundable fee of US$700,-. 
Eligible firms are the ones recognised as experienced professionals in the trade of grain. When 
purchasing the Tender Documents, interested eligible tenderers will submit an application for 
participation comprising the following information: 

• name of the tenderer; 

• complete address: headquarters, phone and fax numbers; 

• references in grain trade activities. 

The deadline for submitting offers is June 5, 1997, at 15 : 0 Qh local time at the headquarters of 
Constanta South Free Zone Administration. The public tender opening will take place in the presence 
of Tenderers Representatives who choose to attend, on June 6, at 1D:00h local time, at the Marine 
Training Centre in Constanta, 101 Baba Novae Street. 

For additional information, please contact: 

CONSTANTA SOUTH FREE ZONE ADMINISTRATION 


Ferry Boat Terminal Building Agigea, code 8711. Jud. Constanta, ROMANIA 
Tel: (40) 41-741 378; 618 718; 619 100 ext. 2118. 2162 Fax: (40'| 41-639 000; 619 729; 693 913 
General Director CONSTANTIN SUTEU 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Vociferous fan delves 
for a level playing field 








S o closely is Mr Richard 
Budge, head of RJB 

Mining , identified with 
the state of the UR coal 
industry that when a foot- 
ball pitch is built at a col- 
liery. he is given credit for it 
“That's the sort of boss 
Budge is. now we can build 
things like that," says miner 
David Smith, pointing to a 
flattened slag heap about to 
be adorned with white lines 
and goalposts at Rosstagton 
colliery near Doncaster. Mr 
Smith has spent the last two 
years of bis 22-year mining 
career working for RJB, the 
UK's largest coal producer. 

In the ebullient and bead- 
strong Mr Budge, UK miners 
appear to have found their 
most vociferous and ardent 
supporter since the days 
when Arthur ScargiU was at 
his most ubiquitous. 

In the past week the RJB 
chief executive has argued 
for another kind of playing 
field - a level one for coal in 
the UK's electricity market 
At a coal industry lunch 
and then again at the compa- 
ny’s results presentation, he 
said that support For UK coal 
was necessary to provide a 
balanced energy policy. 
“Please don’t let the coal 
industry die," he pleaded. “If 


Jane Martinson on Richard Budge and RJB’s 
fight for coal’s role in a balanced energy policy 


it does, where are we going 
to get power from in 20 
years' time?" 

He repeatedly invokes the 
image of the UK miner as 
the last line of defence 

against unrestrained imports 

of Russian or Algerian gas. 

Such arguments are set to 
become much louder this 
year, a crucial one for RJB. 
At stake is the renegotiation 
of contracts which supply 
most of RJB’s turnover, and 
funding for a new technol- 
ogy which the company 
hopes will provide a third of 
its output over the next 10 
years. 

Both appeared to receive a 
boost this week when 
National Power, the generat- 
ing company and RJB's larg- 
est customer, announced it 
was to join the company In a 
feasibility study into the 
UK's first commercial clean 
coal-fired power station. 

Both sides stressed that 
the technology, which 
Involves the gasification of 
coal, needed a subsidy to be 
financially viable in Its early 
years. While both main par- 
ties have indicated some 


level of support, the Labour 
party is believed to be the 
more enthusiastic. 

Although National Power 
denied any link between the 
study and renegotiation of 
the contracts, due to expire 
nest April, Mr Budge 
showed his usual reluctance 
to let an opportunity pass 
him by. “You don’t normally 
go to bed with somebody 
you’re not on good terms 
with, do you?” he said: 

His upbeat comments, 
combined with results at the 
top end of expectations, 
helped RJB shares leap 28 
per cent to 453 ‘Ap last week. 
While Mr Budge refused to 
outline details of prices or 
volumes, he still told ana- 
lysts that he had “sold soma 
[of the coal being negotiated} 
and was smiling”. 

This bravura performance 
in the run-up to the negotia- 
tions proper is attracting 
some support The convic- 
tion is growing that RJB's 
relative reliability and the 
usefulness of coal mines 
near large power stations 
will help ensure a relation- 
ship with the generators. 


Mr Andrew Hollins, ana- 
lyst at Eleinwort Benson, 
believes that indigenous coal 
is a necessary counterbal- 
ance to imports and an over- 
dependence on gas. “RJB 
may not be able to' live with- 
out the generators but the 
generators can't live without 
it either he says. . -- 

However, the overriding 
view is still one of extreme 
caution. With pre-tax profits 
of about £i8Qm forecast for 
this year the shares aie trad- 
ing on a forward multiple of 
5. a 65 per cent 
the market, 
group’s broker, is i 
a fall in pre-tax 
£l48m in 1998 and 
1999, following the 
tions. 

Most analysts believe that 
RJB will have to accept 
prices for the contracts at 
least 11 per cent lower than 
the 141p per gigajoule 
achieved last year. Contract 
volumes of some 30m a year 
are also expected to 

shrink. * 

Generators have the 
choice of other farms of 
energy, particularly cheaper 




foreign coal and gas. The 
“dash for gas” has seen 
coal's contribution to the 
power generation market foil 
from 80 per cent to 50 per 
cent since 1990. 

While Mr Budge is keen to 
point out that City analysts ; 
have consistently underesti- 
mated the demand for coal, 
analysts speak of the credi- 
bility problem suffered by 
the company after a profits 


warning at the end of last 
year. The warning was 
prompted by the strength of 
the pound. 

The uncertainties are hav- 
ing an impact on RJB’s 9,500 
employees. Mr Ken Ashton, 
who has worked at Rosstng- 
ton for 33 years, says: “I 
think 1998 Is on everybody’s 
mind.'* ' 

Rossington, which was 
saved from closure by RJB 


Proposed ‘friendly’ merger would create the biggest milk processing group in UK and Ireland 

Avonmore approaches Waterford Foods 


By John Murray Brown 

Avonmore, the Irish foods 
company, has made a bid 
approach to Waterford 
Foods, in a move which 
could create the biggest milk 
group in the UK and Ireland. 

Both companies are con- 
trolled by fanner co-opera- 
tives. Ireland’s dairy indus- 
try has been looking ripe for 
consolidation, with 40 pro- 
cessors chasing an annual 
milk pool of lbn gallons. 

Waterford's share price 
jumped 20p to lOOp in Dublin 
yesterday, valuing the Dun- 
garvan-based group at 


I£187m (£l73m>. It said the 
approach would be “fully 
evaluated”. The statement 
followed contacts with the 
Takeover Panel. 

The proposal is understood 
to involve a merger of the 
companies via an exchange 
of shares. Avonmore is also 
expected to offer a milk price 
bonus as a sweetener to the 
4,500 formers who, through 
the co-operative, own 80 per 
cent of Waterford. 

Later in the day, Water- 
ford also announced its 1996 
results, showing a 20 per 
cent fall in pre-tax profits to 
I£19.8m, on sales up a third 


at I£1.04bn. It brought the 
release of the figures for- 
ward from Monday in what 
some analysts interpreted as 
a defensive move. 

Waterford became vulnera- 
ble to a predator last month, 
following a profits warning 
that saw its shares drop to 
73p. 

Analysts are not expecting 
a deal to be struck at a big 
premium to yesterday’s 
close. 

“They're in such a mess, 
any premium on that would 
be good," said one fund man- 
ager. 

The Waterford board met 


yesterday to consider the 
proposal, followed by a meet- 
ing of the board of the co-op- 
erative. Any agreement by 
the two boards will require 
endorsement from 75 per 
cent of the 4JS00 formers at 
two consecutive EGMs. 
which bankers said cbuld 
take several weeks to organ- 
ise. 

An adviser to Avonmore 
said: "The offer is a very 
friendly one. and we hope it 
will be picked up in Yhe 
spirit in which It is intended. 
We’re trying to say there's 
something nice in it for 
everyone.” 


Avonmore, which is 63 per 
emit owned by a co-opera- 
tive. closed up 7p at 235p in 
Dublin, valuing it at I£410m. 
It is the largest of the Irish 
dairy companies. 

Last year, it had operating 
profits of I£4&lm on sales of 
I£l.4bn. It has diversified 
into food ingredients and 
has operations the US and 
Hungary as well as the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The two companies first 
had merger talks in 1991. If a 
deal went through, the 
merged entity would have 35 
per cent of the Irish milk 
pool 


It would be the largest 
milk .processor in the UK 
and Ireland with 701m gal- 
lons, compared with North- 
on Foods at 3S2m gallons 
and Unigate at 330m. and the 
fourth largest milk concern 
in the EU. 

It would also have com- 
bined cheese production of 
250,000 tonnes a year and 20 
per cent of the UK market 

Avonmore is being advised 
by Investment Bank of 
Ireland, part of the Bank of 
Ireland, and Waterford by 
NCB, the stock braking unit 
of Ulster Bank, owned by 
National 'Westminster. 


LCIto 
co-operate 
with MMC 


By Scheher a zade 
Daneshkhu 

London Clubs International, 
the UK casino operator, 1s 
keeping open the possibility 
of a renewed bid for Capital 
Corporation,' its smaller rival 
in the London casino market 
by co-operating with the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission investigation 
into the proposed acquisi- 
tion. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry referred the bid 
to the MMC this week 
because of competition con- 
cerns. The MMC's decision is 
due to be released by July 7. 


Great Portland extends retail 
portfolio with £59m Ilex 



By Virginia Marsh 

Great Portland Estates, one 
of the UK’s biggest property 
companies, said yesterday 
that it had purchased Hex, a' 
private company set up in 
1985, whose main assets are 
two Bond Street leaseholds, 
for £58.6m. 

Net rental income of Bex’s 
properties - which range 
from Lords Vuitton’s head- 
quarters to provincial ware- 
house space - is £3.46m a 
year and is expected to rise 
to £4.2m within 15 months, 
partly as a result of rent 
reviews. About £2m of the 
present rent roll extends 
beyond 2010. 


The purchase, of which 
£4L6m is in cash, uses up 
the remaining funds raised 
in Great Portland's £97m 
rights issue earlier this 
year. 

The balance is being paid 
in the form, of unsecured 
loan notes. These bear 27% 
basis points below Libor and 
are redeemable between 1997 
and 2007. 

Mr Richard Peskin, chair- 
man, said the purchase 
would dilute earnings, but 
that, after letting vacant 
space at Ilex, it would 
have a neutral impact by 
1998-99. 

In November, Great Port- 
land reported pre-tax profits 


( 

down 8 percent at £21 5m j 
the six months to Septeml 
30. 

- The company launched 1 
rights issue mainly to 
spending on retail 
ments. In February; it 
announced the £30m puri 
chase of retail parks in Hert- 
fordshire and Cumbrid. It 
aim ed to increase retailing’s 
share of its portfolio from 30 
to 33 per cent by the end of 
this year. 

As well as 66500 sq ft In 
Bond Street, Ilex properties 
include 10,000 sq ft in free- 
holds in Maddox Street hud 
Cork Street in 1 London’s 
West End and two long 
leaseholds in Bongs Road. 


Outside the capital - on 
which Great Portland has 
traditionally been heavily 
reliant - Ilex has warehous- 
ing in Aylesbury and Isle- 
worth and business and 
retail space In Stevenage 
and Milton Keynes. It also 
has an a per cant stake in 
Pollen Estate, which owns 
45 freeholds in the West 

Great Portland shares 
closed up Ip at 207p, against 
the rights price of 190p. 

Before the cash call, it bad 
net debt of £463m, represent- 
ing gearing of about 70 per 
cent It has said it would like 
to maintain gearing below 80 
per cent 
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Diploma in 
£3.4m US 
purchase 

By Emiko Terazono 

Diploma, the UK distributor 
of electronic and building 
components, has acquired a 
majority stake in Car- 
bon & Alloy Metals, a US 
special steels stockholder. 

Diploma announced yes- 
terday it had paid $5.5m 
(£3.4m) for 80. per cent of 
Carbon, based in Houston, 
Texas. The company, which 
expanded its special steels 
business last year, said the 
acquisition was its first in 
the US oil service industry. 

Carbon, which supplies oil- 
field equipment to oil explo- 
ration companies, would 
increase its business as a 
value added special steels 
distributor, it said. 

Two of Carbon's directors 
will retain a 20 per cent 
interest in the company. 


Ageing fleet takes shine 
off CTR third quarter 


By Charts Grosser 

An ageing trailer fleet at 
Central Transport Rental 
Group, together with 
adverse currency move- 
ments, combined to dent 
profits and revenues for the 
nine months to January 31. 

Operating profits slumped 
46 per cent to £l0^m on rev- 
enues down- 16 per cent to 
£86. 4m. But the company 
enjoyed a record third quar- 
ter, during which its fleet 
experienced utilisation levels 
in excess of 90 per cent 

Mr David Howell, finance 
director, said the company, 
formerly known as TTphook, 
had not been able to invest 
in new trailers for three 
years, putting it at a serious 
competitive disadvantage. 
But he said: “We can see 
some light at the end of the 


tunnel. We are definitely see- 
ing some improvement 
now”. 

Since restructuring last 
July, which converted £23Qm 
of debt into equity, the com- 
pany has committed itself to 
buy £64m worth of new 
equipment Mr Howell said 
this would start to .benefit 
earnings from 1998. 

In addition, CTR plans to 
raise a further £70m .of debt 
to renew the rest of its 
22,700*trong fleet of trailers. 
Mr Howell said he thou ght 
the size of the fleet would 
not increase significantly. 

Despite the overcapacity 
which has bedevilled the 
rental market, CTR. said It 
had been able to increase its 
rates in the Benelux coun- 
tries, although it declined to 
say by how much. There was 
also an improvement In 


the French market, 
i At the pre-tax level the 
company made £9.7m during 
the nine months, against a 
loss of £26. 9m during the 
same period the year before, 
confirming the tumround 
achieved at the half year. 

The improved performance 
was aided by a reduced 
interest burden following 
the restructuring, as well 
as a £l3m exchange gain 
on its outstanding US 
bonds. 

Wet borrowings stood at 
£231. 4m at the end of Janu- 
ary. The interest on the debt 
is covered 0.5 times by 
operating profits before 
exceptional. Mr Howell 
said the interest cover 
would be increased going 
forward. 

The shares improved from 
8Mp.tb.tiXp.. 
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Zeneca 
beats off 
challenge 
to patent 

By Cflve Cookson, 

Science Editor 


Zeneca, the pharmaceuticals 
group, announced yesterday 
that a US appeals court had 
dismissed a challenge to its 
patent for tamoxifen, the 
most widely used treatment 
for breast cancer. 

The UK company said the 
ruling in its favour “effec- 
tively disposed of” the chal- 
lenge by Novopharm, a 
Canadian generic drugs 
manufacturer, and safe- 
guarded the US patent for 
tamoxifen until 2002. 

Zeneca shares closed up 
35p at £18. Sip, giving a mar- 
ket value of £i7^bn, buoyed 
not only by the ruling but 
by also a revival of rumours 
in Switzerland that Roche, 
the Swiss drugs company, 
was preparing a bid in the 
region of £21-£22 a share. 

The US Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit 
affirmed an earlier decision 
against Novopharm by the 
District Court for Maryland 
in April 1996. In theory, 
Novopharm could ask the 
US Supreme Court to hear - 
the case, but lawyers say 
this is extremely unlikely. 

Zeneca is also taking legal 
action against two other 
generic manufacturers, 
Mylan Pharmaceuticals and 
Pharmanhemf p, for . infring- 
ing its tamoxifen patent 

Zeneca - sold. £332m of 
tamoxifen - trade name Nol- 
vadex - worldwide in 1996, 
down from £S59m a year 
before. Sales are falling in 
most European countries, 
where the patent has 
already expired and generic 
tamoxifen is widely avail-, 
able. The drug is also losing 
sales to newer anti-cancer 
drugs, including 'Zeneca’s 
ownCasodex . 

Patent protection in the 
US did not start until 1985, 
12 years, after tamoxifen had 
gone on the market in the 
UK, it had to go through an 
Huusnally protracted 
approvals procedure in the 

us. :■ , 

last week, Novopharm 
won a patent victory over 
Glaxo Wellcome, the UK 
pharmaceutical group, when 
the US Court of Appeals for 
the Federal. Circuit upheld a 
ruling allowing it to market 
a generic form of Glaxo’s 
ulcer medicine, Zantac. 


three years ago, is held up as 
an example of the new min- 
ing attitude. Some 331 men ; 
now produce a similar 
amount of coal to that wrinpri 
by three times as many 
workers 10 years ago. Costs 
at the mine have Gallon by 50 
per cent in the last six 
years. 

Mr Derek Main. Rossing- 
ton's assistant manager, 
believes that the industry 


should be supported, after 
getting its house' In order. 
“We have everything here to 
make this workjAlI we need 
is a. kick at foe ball,” he 
says. 

White d etection and the 
negotiations are creating 
great uncertainties for RJB 
this year, one filing will not 
change: Mr Budge's presence 
on the ridettnes shouting his 
support ■' r ’ 


NEWS DIGEST 


Barlows in 
property merger 

Two quoted property companies based in tile north-west 
erf England are coming together via a £43. 6m share offer 
by Barlows for RowHnsan Securities. There is a recom- 
mended cash alternative with a loan note option. 

Mr Nicholas Berry, Barlows' chairman, saw significant 
new O pport u nities arising from the deal. “Rowlinson*s 
properties are in good locations and generally have larger 
lot sizes than Barlows’ current portfolio," he said. He 
predicted annual rent would double to almost £8m and 
combined ovefoeads would fall. 

Barlows shares foil 4p to 63 yesterday. The Il-for-2 
offer values each Ro whnson share at 349Mp, wifo the cash 
alternative set at 820p. Rowlinson shares jumped a further 
30p to 312%p yesterday, compared with 202V4p on Tuesday 
prior to foe announcement of offer talks. 

Barlows, which has received acceptances for more than 
90 per cent of Rowlinsan's shares, also announced yester- 
day a 57 per cent jump in 1996 pretax profits to fl.23m 
and a2-for-5 underwritten rights issue of ltUhn shares set 
SEAp to raise up to £5 -58m before expenses. 

Sutherlands has been appointed broker, to foe company. 

’ Gory Boons 

Independent share options 

One of the longest serving 
executive directors at Inde- 
pendent Insurance, the 
fast growing commercial 
lines insurer, has made a 
profit of £408,000 from 
exercising 80,000 share 
options in the group. 

Mr Robert McCracken was 
the first of Independent's 
directors; to exercise 
options in two years, buy- 
ing the shares at 200p and: 
selling them at 7IQp. He is 
believed to have sold the 
shares for personal rea- 
sons. 

Independent's share price 
rose 2V*p yesterday to 
7l3%p, a record closing high. The company has bucked 
the trend in a UK Insurance sector troubled by tumbling 
pr emium rates amL pressure on margins. Bam 10 years 
ago by venture capital-backed entrepreneurs, out of a 
business previously owned by US-based insurer Allstate, 
it floated in 1993 capitalised at £98L5 ol. Since then, it has 
grown rapidly, with a market value yesterday of £S25m. 

. Christopher Adams 

Superscape shares up 6% 

Shares in Superscape VR, a developer of virtual reality 
software, rose 6 per cent yesterday 'following an 
announcement on Thursday that it was cutting its costs 
by reducing the number of employees from 101 to 61. 

The company’s shares closed up i7Vip at 3l7V»p. Mr 
John Chiplin, chief executive, said the move was to 
ensure its return to profitability. Superscape. reported 
pre-tax losses of ESJm for the six months to January, as it 
increased product development; and marketing spending 
due to its repositioning from a general virtual reality 
developer to a interactive 3D Web software company. 

Disposal lifts African Lakes 

African Lakes Corporation moved back into- the black in 
the year to September 30 after benefiting, from disposal 
profits. The group,, which has interests in motes 'trading, 
agriculture, mining engineering and «nupul« : supplies, 
reported pre-tax profits of/£96£l3 (£2, 17m losses) after 
disposal gains of £830,917. . z .... . 

The company said foe fall in turnover from £3&5m to 
£25J>m reflected its withdrawal from the UK motor trade. 
The shares remain suspended at 45p. 

Quadrant raising £5.<»m 

Quadrant Group, foe video and photographic products 
supplies', intends to raise up to £5.6m in a placing and 
open offer of 5.62m shares at lOOp. The open offer is on. a 
3-fbr-20 basis. - 

The placing and offer is conditional an a subdivision 
and consolidation of the share capital and is equivalent to 
an offer price of 5p per gristing sham Barit i«fettogrlBp 
share is to he divided into one ordinary lp TJharaanctoiie 
9p deferred share. The ordinary ip shares wfll be consoli- 
dated into ordinary 20p shares. The - shares were 
u nchange d yesterday at 6%p» - . ; 



McKay buys £8.6m portfolio 


McKay Securities has bought a portfolio' of 
from General Accident for ffl-fim , financed from existing 
facilities. McKay developed all the properties ifcetog 
acquired and currently holds long leasehold jntfe^ts Tu 1 
them. GA has a 22.47 per cent cteko in McKay. ' ; 
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Andrew Jack char ts the mixed fortunes of the Paris theme park as it celebrates its fifth birthday 

Euro Disney in party mood at last 

M r Michael Eisner, #*»>|_ ■ • 

chairman ,->f *u- HMHIIIIItl IMflHKMI ‘ _ ' f-'-Cf: • L-JRt 


M r Michael Eisner, 
chairman of the 
Walt Disney Com- 
pany. is justified in ‘feeling 
more than a little pride 
today as he takes part in the 
flamboyant birthday celebra- 
tions for Disneyland Paris, 
tho theme park east of the 

French capital. 

feu years after Disney 
signed an agreement with 
the French government to 
build a park, and five years 
to the day after its gates 
opened - on schedule - the 
US entertainment giant can 
begin to breathe a sigh of 
relief over its cornerstone 
European asset. 

Behind it lie painful years 
of negotiations, management 
reorganisation, high staff 
turnover, financial restruct- 
uring. adjustments to the 
European market, and the 
threat, as recently as 1994. 
that the park might close 
under the weight of debts. 

The future looks more 
rosy, and the guests in 
today's celebrations can 
afford to enjoy the festivities 
without too much guilt But 
considerable financial and 
competitive challenges lie 
ahead. 

By most standards, the 
achievements of Euro Dis- 
ney, the company that oper- 
ates the park, are consider- 
able. Even some of its 
fiercest critics - whether 
Gallic intellectuals, UK 
financial analysts, or its 
bankers and investors - 
have enjoyed visiting the 
park. 

Nearly 50m visitors have 
passed through the entry 
gates over the past five 
years. In the 12 months to 
last September alone, there 
were 11.7m, making Euro 
Disney one of the most popu- 
lar tourist attractions In 
Europe. 

And while the French, 
with their own rich culture 
and history, have often been 
assumed to take a dismissive 
attitude to the pork, they 
accounted last year for 41 
per cent of total visitors, 
with many coming back for 
repeat trips. 

Many of the early attacks 
on the park concentrated on 
the substantial financial 
incentives provided by the 
French government to Euro 


Changing themes 
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Disney, including tax conces- 
sions, the costs of developing 
infrastructure, and a sub- 
stantial loan from the state- 
owned Caisse des D6pdts et 
Consignations. 

Yet by December 1994, offi- 
cials calculated that the rev- 
enues received from the park 
had exceeded the initial 
investment by the public 
sector, with Euro Disney 
contributing considerable 
sums each year through 
local taxes and VAT 
receipts. 

T he park has also acted 
as a focus far employ- 
ment and growth in 
the region. According to the 
latest figures produced by 
the local development 
agency for 1995, Euro Disney 
generated 27,000 jobs indi- 
rectly in addition to the 
10.000 on its own payroll, 
made purchases of FFriLlbn 
(J363m). paid taxes of 
FFrl.2bn and had an overall 
economic impact of 
FFrlMbn. 

Financially, the company's 
own performance has been 
more mixed. Heavy debt 
charges and disappointing 
levels of hotel occupancy 
and expenditure per visitor 
helped drag it into losses of 
FFr5 .3bn in its first full year 
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of operation in 1993, pushing 
it towards an extensive 
restructuring with its bank- 
ers. 

Fears that the park might 
close triggered widespread 
cancellations by visitors, 
pushing down overall atten- 
dance substantially during 
1994. It was only in 1995. 
with the frill effects of its 
refinancing in place, that the 
company crept back into 
profit. 

For Disney, which owns 39 
per cent of Euro Disney after 
the restructuring, the down- 
side has been relatively lim- 
ited. The substantial royalty 
and management fees ft 
levies on the park have been 
suspended, but will come 
back from 1999. 

For the group’s lenders, 
nursing total borrowings of 
some FFrl6bn, the costs 
have been more significant, 
although several of its bank- 
ers claim privately to have 
more than recouped the pen- 
alties of deferred Interest 
through commissions made 
during the early stages of 
the project 

The real victims of the last 
few years have been Euro 
Disney’s 200,000 sharehold- 
ers, many of them individu- 
als who in 1989 invested con- 
siderable sums in a widely 


trumpeted public offering at 
FFr72 a share, at a time of 
stock market euphoria and 
confidence in Disney's repu- 
tation. 

Nearly eight years later, 
their holdings have been 
diluted by the restructuring, 
and they have seen the value 
of their Investment plummet 
and then stagnate, closing 
yesterday at FFr10. Despite 
two years of profits regis- 
tered by their company, 
there is still no prospect of a 
dividend. 

Even such sophisticated 
shareholders as Prince AI- 
Waleed, the Saudi Arabian 
investor who took a 24 per 
cent stake in the park dur- 
ing its restr u cturing in 1994, 
has seen no return on his 
investment 

Euro Disney's employees 
have also borne a heavy bur- 
den. Their numbers dropped 
from a peak of more than 
16,000 in 1992 to a low of less 
than 9.400 in 1995, subse- 
quently rising gently in 
response to growing visitor 
numbers. 

A previously high staff 
turnover has been sharply 
reduced, levels of hierarchy 
cut back and more responsi- 
bility delegated. 

Mr Philippe Bourguignon, 
who joined Euro Disney in 
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1988 and steered it through 
its most difficult period as 
chairman from 1993, Will not 
be at today's celebrations, 
after resigning in February 
to take on a new challenge: 
the turnround of the French 
holiday group Club M&Liter- 
ran&e. Mr Xavier de M6z- 
erac, finance director, also 
left at the start of this year. 


A s a result, Euro Dis- 
ney needs to hire a 
new finance director, 
as well as a chief operating 
officer to replace Mr Gfiles 
Pelisson, who has been 
installed as the new chair- 
man only two years after 
joining the company. 

The company also faces a 
financial challenge of which 
it has made no secret 1997 is 
a crucial year, with the 
incorporation of charges 
which were deferred at the 
time of the refinancing, 
totalling an extra FFraoom. 

Few analysts expect these 
costs to cripple the park 
operationally. The bigger 
concern is how to continue 
to build momentum at a 
time of competition from a 
growing number of Euro- 
pean rivals, and as Euro Dis- 
ney is strait-jacketed by the 
constrictions imposed by its 
bankers and Its parent. 


Mr PSlisson's comments 
suggest that over the next 
two to three years his priori- 
ties are focused on pricing 
modifications, more sophisti- 
cated marketing, parades 
and other special events 
within the existing park. 

Others argue that Euro 
Disney requires an impor- 
tant new attraction, rivalling 
the opening of Space Moun- 
tain in 1995, and a second 
film-studio theme park, 
which was due to be opened 
in 19S6. They would help 
attract different kinds of vis- 
itors. prolong the time that 
guests stay in the company's 
hotels, and increase overall 
expenditure. 

Such projects would 
require substantial addi- 
tional investment which 
Euro Disney itself could cer- 
tainly not afford in its cur- 
rent state. 

That seems to suggest the 
need for a new financial 
restructuring and perhaps 
the sale of its hotels to an 
outside developer. 

It could even return to the 
equity market to seek 
renewed support But if so. it 
would need to put a very 
strong case to investors who 
believe the magic wand of 
Disney is ever so slightly 
tarnished. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Havas aims to lift 
CLT-UFA stake 

The chairman of Havas, the French media group, 
yesterday said he wished to restructure his 10 per cent 
holding in CLT-UFA, the Luxembourg media group. Mr 
Pierre Dauzier said the stake was incompatible with 
Havas* desire to be the controlling shareholder, and that 
he would like either to increase It or sell it 

He also said he would like to see a reduction in the 2 
per cent indirect stake that Havas holds via CLT in TPS, 
the French satellite service. His comments come in spite 
of a d enial earlier this week by CLT of reports that H 
planned to reduce its stake in TPS as well as M6, a French 
television station. Andrew Jock. Paris 

Weyerhauser buys NZ forest 

Weyerhauser, the US forestry group, has paid $i85m for a 
51 per cent stake in a 78.000ha plantation in New Zealand. 
Mr John W. Creighton, Weyerhauser president, said the 
company was buying the interests of a subsidiary of 
Fletcher Challenge Forest Tasman Forestry. The 
remaining 49 per cent of the pin us radiata softwood forest 
is owned by American UBS Resource Investments. 

The purchase, on the South Island, follows 
Weyerhauser 1 s unsuccessful bid last year for the former 
state-owned Forestry Corporation, which was sold to a 
consortium headed by Fletcher Challenge. Brierley 
Investments and Maori tribal interests. After that deal, 
Fletcher decided to rationalise its New Zealand forestry 
interests and to concentrate on its Central North island 
forests, which include the plantations formerly owned by 
the state-owned New Zealand Forestry Corporation. 

Mr Paul Fowler, Fletcher Forests chief executive, said 
Weyerhauser had been keen to participate in the New 
Zealand industry and that their established industry 
position would bring wider market access and global 
knowledge to New Zealand. Terry Hall. Wellington 

Bank Berlin earnings fall 90% 

Bankgesellschaft Berlin, Germany's sixth-Iargest 
commercial banking group, achieved its aim of breaking 
even last year, but earnings were down to only 10 per cent 
of the 1995 level. Net income fell from DM476m to DM47m 
({27.4m) as a result of high loan-loss provisions caused by 
severe problems in the Berlin property market, and 
company failures. 

Bank Berlin is dipping into reserves to find the extra 
DM240m needed to pay an unchanged dividend of DM1.10 
a share in the expectation that earnings will stabilise this 
year. 

> The group, formed in 1994 from a merger of the city's 
main municipal and private-sector banks, said operating 
profits before risk provisions were 5.6 per cent higher at 
DM1. 77b n. However, after provisions for “the significant 
increase in risk exposure”, operating profits were down 63 
per cent to DM355m. Total assets were 20 per cent higher 
at DM337 Jibn. Andrew Fisher. Frankfurt 

Italian bank chief dies 

Mr Enrico Beneduce, joint managing director of Banca 
Commerciale Italian a, one of the country’s largest 
privatised sector banking groups, died yesterday aged 57. 
Mr Beneduce, who spent all his working life with BCL 
was appointed joint managing director after the bank was 
privatised three years ago. The Milan bank is due to hold 
Its annual meeting at the end of this month to elect a new 
board. Paul Betts, Milan 
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KNOWLEDGE 


FT Exporter. Thursday, April 17. 


Every quarter, the FT Exporter surveys the latest 
opportunities and trends in international trade. 

This 20-page issue highlights the implications of the 
election for British exporters, ft also examines 
exporting to the economies of South East Asia and 
includes in-depth reviews of the latest developments 
in export finance. 

So, for the export expertise, buy 
the Financial Times on Thursday. 


Financial Times. 

World Business Newspaper. 
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Suez and Lyonnaise 
boards agree merger 


By Andrew Jack in Parts 

The boards of Suez and 
Lyonnaise des Eaux yesterday 
approved the terms of a 
merger which will create a 
combined group focused on 
utilities. The new group would 
have a turnover of FFraiObn 
(S36bn) and be one of France's 
largest quoted companies with 
a market capitalisation of 
more than FFr70bn. 

It would have four main 
activities - energy, water, 
waste disposal and communi- 
cations. The strategy pushes 
into a secondary role activities 
including financial services 
which was a core area for 
Suez. 

If investors approve the deal 
at annual general meetings in 
June, they will receive 20 
Lyonnaise shares in exchange 
for each of the 41 Suez shares 
they bold. Suez will also pay 
its shareholders an exceptional 
cash dividend of FFr3.8bn 


in advance of the merger. 

Mr Gerard Mestrallet, Suez 
chairman, will take charge of a 
four-person executive, includ- 
ing Mr Francois Jaclat from 
Suez, and Mr Guy de PanaReu 
and Mr Philippe Brongiart 
from Lyonnaise. 

Mr Jerdme Monod. Lyon- 
naise chairman, who will head 
a 20-member supervisory board 
for the merged group, said: 
“Suez-Lyonnaise des Eaux will 
rapidly become a model and a 
reference point, and will bring 
its shareholders the pride and 
satisfactions that they expect,” 

Mr Mestrallet rejected sug- 
gestions that the group would 
dispose quickly of its financial 
subsidiaries such as Sofino. 
Fords, and its stake in Gener- 
ate de Banque, stressing that 
they “will still for a long time 
have their place in the group”. 

He said the new group aimed 
to double its earnings per 
share within the next five 
years, and provide doubledigit 


turnover growth In each of its 
four principal activities over 
the same period. By 2001. the 
aim Is to increase sales by 80 
per cent, wtth half of the total 
coming from activities outside 
France and Belgium, compared 
with 20 per cent now. 

The merger should bring 
management savings of 
FFr2G0m a year, and the debt 
of the combined group will 
stand at 46 per cent of share- 
holders’ funds. 

Among those absent from 
the supervisory board is Mr 
Jean-Louis Bella, chatm^n of 
the French industrial materi- 
als group Saint-Go bain, which 
would have a 4 per cent stake 
in the combined group. He 
decided not to stand as a direc- 
tor after concerns that this 
role would conflict with his 
position on the board of G£n£r- 
ale des Eaux, the leading rival 
French utilities group. 

See Lex 
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Russia gives Gazprom one 
month to agree shake-up 

By John ThomMU in Moscow 0.« ’ . style of capitalism. The group 


By John ThomMU in Moscow 

The Russian government has 
given the gas monopoly Gaz- 
prom one month to agree to a 
restructuring, possibly involv- 
ing a break-up. 

Gazprom’s domestic shares 
fell 4 per cent in early trading 
yesterday as investors worried 
about the ultimatum. How- 
ever, Gazprom moved quickly 
to calm investors' concerns 
saying broad agreement was 
reached at a meeting on Thurs- 
day between Mr Rem 
Vyakhirev, chairman, and Mr 
Anatoly Chubais, the reformist 
first deputy prime minister. 

Gazprom said that within a 
month it would propose steps 
to restructure the industry, 
increase foreign investment, 
and disentangle itself from its 
many debts. Shares recovered 
some of their early losses as 
investors questioned how radi- 
cal the government could be 
without endangering the 
industry’s stability. 


.1 i V 


Reformist Anatoly Chubais 

The battle over Gazprom is 
seen in Moscow as part of a 
broader straggle over eco- 
nomic reform, re-igniting the 
conflict between weste misers 
and “Slavophiles”. 

A group of young reformers, 
including the two first deputy 
prime ministers. Mr Chubais 
and Mr Boris Nemtsov, is driv- 
ing for a more open, western 


style of capitalism. The group 
has grown increasingly bold in 
threatening to strip Russia's 
biggest company of its privi- 
leges. arguing it does not pay 
its fair share of f«»»s and is 
distorting the development of 
the economy. 

However, this is being 
resisted by older, more nation- 
alist-minded politicians, 
including Mr Victor Cherno- 
myrdin. prime minis ter and 
former Gazprom chief, who 
argue for the preservation of 
strong national champions. 

The Argument! i Facti news- 
paper forecast such differences 
could lead to the emergence of 
a new fault line in Russian pol- 
itics, with Mr Chernomyrdin 
associating himself more 
closely with the “Slavophiles". 

The uncertainties leave Gaz- 
prom with problems of how to 
present itself to the west as it 
continues to woo foreign port- 
folio investors and prepares to 
publish financial accounts in 
June. 


By Michiyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

The continuing scandal of 
links between top Japanese 
companies and corporate rack- 
eteers claimed another victim 
yesterday when the president 
of Ajinomoto. Japan’s largest 
processed foods maker, 
resigned to take responsibility 
for alleged pay-offs. 

The move by Mr Shunsuke 
Inamori follows last month's 
indictment of two Ajinomoto 
officials on charges of paying 
sokaiya gangsters Y6m 
($48,000) to ensure a company 
board meeting went smoothly. 

He is tbe latest Japanese 
company bead forced to step 
aside because of unseemly cor- 
porate behaviour. 

Last month Mr Hideo Saka- 
maki, former president of 
Nomura Securities, resigned to 
after payments allegedly made 
by the company to sokaiya . 

Other recent resignations 
include the president of Tak- 
ashimaya. the luxury depart- 
ment store, the president of I to 
Y oka do. a supermarket chain, 
and Kirin Brewery. AD three 
were also involved in sokaiya 
pay-off scandals. 

Mr Inamori will have been 
president of Ajinomoto for two 
years when he steps down In 
June. Mr Saburosuke Suzuki 
honorary chairman, and Mr 
Yas nhik o Yasuda, chairman, 
will also step down from the 
Ajinomoto board in a bid to 
improve the company's image 
and restore morale. Both are 
members of the Ajinomoto 
fo unding family. 

The recent revelations of 
close links between blue-chip 
companies and sokaiya have 
undermined public trust in 
corporate Japan and led to 
calls for greater enforcement 
of corporate ethics. 

Payments to sokaiya were 
made illegal under Japan's 
commercial code in 1982. But 
the large number of companies 
caught m aking payments in 
exchange for promises not to 
disrupt shareholders' meetings 
highlights how deep-rooted the 
practice stin is. 
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Europe today 

High pressure centred over Ireland 
will bring fair conditions to the 
British Isles. The Benelux, Germany 
and northern France will have mixed 
sun and cloud wtth a fresh to strong 
north-westerly wind. 

Southern France and the Iberian 
peninsula win be sunny. Showers 
will occur in the Alps and southern 
Italy, while sunny periods are 
expected for northern Italy. 

Most of the Balkans will have 
showers or rain, but Greece will be 
mainly dry with sunny periods. 

Low pressure wffl cause rain and 
snow showers In eastern Europe 
and Russia, where near gale farce 
winds are expected. 

Ffvw-dwy forecast 

High pressure will remain stationary 
over Ireland bringing far conditions 
to the UK and western Europe. The 
western Medtterreart win also be 
settled. 

Low pressure will keep eastern 
Europe unsettled wtth plentiful rain, 
snow and strong winds. 
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No other airline flies to more cities in 
Eastern Europe. 
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Tricolours may be waving to 
celebrate the birth of a new French 
business giant, bat fans of indus- 
trial logic are unlikely to be joining 
in the fun. Combining two conglom- 
erates - Lyonnaise des Ram r and 
Compagnie de Suez - risks creating 
an even bigger one. And the overlap 
is footling, which is why a mere 
FFr200m ($3L5m) in cost savings is 
promised. 

Ah yes. say enthusiasts, but there 
should also be benefits from pooling 
cash-rich Suez with debt-laden 
Lyonnaise, helping Lyonnaise to 
finance its ambitions overseas. But 
so what? Lyonnaise could perfectly 
well have raised cash from its own 
shareholders. The only difference 
under the merger - and not a reas- 
suring one - is that Lyonnaise does 
not have to persuade investors that 
its fatamaHnnal plans make, finan- 
cial sense. 

Still, Suez shareholders can con- 
sole themselves; for them, the deal 
is better than nothing , it remains a 
dire fact that control of Suez is 
being handed over at a discount of 
15 per cent or more to theoretical 
break-up estimates. Nevertheless, 
as news of the plans has been grad- 
ually leaked, Suez shares have out- 
performed - a refreshing change - 
by 13 per cent this year. 

For Lyonnaise shareholders the 
proposition is altogether riskier. If 
the merged company acts quickly, 
paring itself down more aggres- 
sively than either of its predeces- 
sors would have done, all should be 
welL And talk of just a few core 
businesses - energy, water, waste 
an d communications - is an 
encouraging sign. But the compa- 
ny's vagueness about the fate of the 
Test of its extensive portfolio is leas 
, so. The new company has yet to 
prove it has a credible purpose. 
Shareholders must simply pray that 
, the financial str eng th they have 
I endowed it with does not dilute the 
, sense of urgency. 

Germany 

Germany has high taxes and a 
reviving economy, yet its govern- 
ment is running short of revenue. 
Baden-WQxttemberg. one of the 
moat prosperous states, has 
reported that its tax income in the 
first quarto- of 1997 was more than 
10 per cent below budget Its state 
finance minister believes other 
states and the federal government 
are exper iencing similar shortfalls. 

This hag serious implications far 
the country’s struggle to get its 
budget deficit below the 3 per cent 
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ceiling required for economic and 
monetary union. While the govern- 
ment is sticking to its forecast of a 
23 per cent deficit for 1997, most 
private forecasters expect it to be at 
least 3.4 per cent The half point 
difference is worth roughly DMlSbn 
($l0.4bn). 

To raise such a sum will almost 
certainly require a supplementary 
budget, though Mr Theo Waigel. the 
finance minister, has so far resisted 
mils for one. His problem is that 
any spending cuts he proposes will 
probably be blocked by the Social 
Democrat opposition, while any tax 
increases will be fiercely resisted by 
his Liberal coalition partners, 'mat 
may ev piain Mr Waigel’s indecision, 
but it does not excuse it It looks 
increasingly unlikely that Germany 
will meet the Emu criteria, strictly 
read, on time. 

UK house prices 

From the vantage point of a Not- 
ting HUI wine bar. It may indeed 
look as if an eigbties-style housing 
boom is again under way. You have 
lust banked your record City bonus, 
London has been declared the 
world’s sexiest city, and the Halifax 
housing survey tells you that house 
prices In the capital are up 17 per 
cent year-on-year. London, how- 
ever, is an aberration, not a leading 
indicator. At the national level 
prices are up by a more modest 7.2 
per cent, barely changed from the 
previous quarter. 

Factors such as the high portion 
of foreign buyers, record bonuses 
and the shortage of new houses 
mflkp London unrepresentative. Bat 
trends in disposable income — his- 
torically the key determinant of 
demand - present even mare pow- 


erful grounds for caution. TOre.mid- ' 
Eighties , boom was fuelled by a 
number of years in which real per- 
sonal disposable income was grow- 
ing by as much as 6% per cent a. 
year. Now that figure is only 2-3 per 
cent, and has barely been positive 
for 18 months. Moreover, with eco- 
nomic stability now. a policy Holy 
Grail, politicians are likely to act 
much sooner to curb excess than in 
the Eighties. The scrapping, after 
the election, of mortgage Interest 
tax relief would, , of coarse, repre- 
sent one such step. 

Those intent on forecasting 
should avoid London and focus 
rather on the Sooth East, where 
prices are rising at 9.1 per cent. 
When that figure is doable digits 
and growing steadily, that will be 
the time to Mow the whistle. 

UK supermarkets 

The UK's big supermarkets are : 
taUring loudly about the potential 
for home shopping, bat have yet to ; 
put their money where their mouth 
is. In theory, up to 20 per cent of j 
their shoppers are interested in ' 
ordering from home and having 
goods delivered- But so far, Iceland 
is tbe only retailer to commit to 
developing a nation-wide home 
delivery service, and this is a 
hybrid - consumers still have to 
select the goods in the store. 

The reason for caution must be 
that home delivery is as muds a 
threat as an opportunity- The big 
food retailers have an oligopoly, 
albeit a highly competitive one. 
There is a huge cost to store devel- 
opment and brand building, and 
few planning permits for big stores. 
In a virtual world, however, the 
stare could become redundant And 
even in the current world, If you 
can coder durable goods over the 
telephone oc fax machine, and pay a 
limited delivery charge, it should 
not matter where the goods come 
from. That would do little for valua- 
tions of their vast store portfolios. 

In reality, however, superstores 
will retain significant advantages. 
Their brands, distribution systems, 
buying power and consumer know- 
ledge will be bard to replicate. And 
most customers will always want to 
visit a store. So long as they control 
the process, there should be little 
competitive risk if they develop a 
relatively cheap and easy alterna- 
tive to conventional shopping. But 
while -they are making a small 
research and development invest- 
ment, the final product launch 
looks remarkably distant. 
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An athlete’s gamble 

‘If Ladejo succeeds in the decathlon then 
hell be looking at prodigious earning 
power . But at the moment it's zero.' 

Page IX 



Sizzling climax 

‘After a great season, it has become a 
battle to keep skiing conditions as good 
as possible for as long as possible . ' 

Page XVIII 



Rural charms 

' You buy your country dream house. 
Then one morning a tractor appears in 
the field outside your window . . .' 

Page XIV — — 


The enemy within 

Christian Tyler reports on how cold war spy tactics are being adapted to big business 



hen Jos6 
Ignacio 
Ldpez, head 
of purchas- 
ing for Gen- 
eral Motors, secretly met the 
chairman of rival Volkswa- 
gen over lunch in Frankfurt, 
he was struck by how much 
the two men had in common. 
It was one of the reasons, 
Lopez later said, why he 
accepted VW's generous 
offer to join them. 

What Lopez did not know 
was that the man across the 
table, Ferdinand PiSch, two 
months before, had ordered 
VW’s bead of research to get 
a psychological profile of 
Ldpez, describing his back* 
ground, character, strengths, 
weaknesses, likes and dis- 
likes. 

The defection of L6pez to 
VW four years ago, along 
with colleagues from his 
team at Adam Opel, GM’s 
German subsidiary, led to 
one of the biggest industrial 
espionage lawsuits of the 
decade. 

According to the German 
prosecutors, the GM people 
brought more than expertise 
with them: they allegedly 
took 4.000 pages of computer 
print-out listing the 60,000 
separate motor parts that 
Opel was buying, suppliers, 
prices, terms and delivery 
schedules. It was as if Opel 
had been stripped naked in 
the marketplace'. 

The targeting and seduc- 
tion of Opel's purchasing 
chief could have come 
straight from a spy thriller. 
Its climax, the final struggle 
for his allegiance, was when 
he was invited by GM to a 
press conference In Detroit 
to announce his promotion 
to head GM’s American 
operations. He duly drove to 
the airport - and detected to 
the German company. 

No boss can have read the 
L6pez story without feeling a 
clutch of fear. Attacks from 
outside are one thing: 
betrayal from within quite 
another. 

The ramifications of the 
affair are still being investi- 
gated. though a civil suit 
was settled in January, 
when VW agreed out of 
court to pay $l00m in dam- 
ages to GM and to buy $lbn 
worth of parts from it over 
the next seven years. 

USpez and his friends were 
not spies, and comparisons 
with the cloak-and-dagger 
world of cold war espionage 
can be misplaced. Yet, to a 
commercial superpower like 
GM the loss of a senior exec- 
utive must feel as painful as 
any act of cold war treason. 

The US administration is 
certainly taking it seriously: 
the Economic Espionage 
Act, passed late last year, 
creates a federal offence pun- 
ishable by 25 years in jail or 
a $25,000 fine for Individuals, 
and up to $l0m for compa- 
nies. 

The familiar techniques of 
flattery and corruption have 
found a new outlet, and hun- 
dreds of former intelligence 
personnel a profitable niche, 
in the borderless world of 
international commercial 
competition. Even the simpl- 
est tricks from the spy man- 
ual have been revived. 

Last year, for example, pri- 
vate Investigators employed 
by Kvaemer, the Norwegian 
engineering group, rum- 
maged. through dustbins at 
the Dorset home of a former 
chief executive of its 
recently acquired British 
business, bavy Interna- 
tional. 

If sucb things can happen 


in long-established compa- 
nies, they can happen any- 
where. And they do. 

According to a corporate 
investigator who has worked 
frequently in Spain, some 
local companies there use 
family and friends to purloin 
product designs from foreign 
investors. 

"The Spanish still feel 
themselves to be a third 
world country.” explained 
Peter UUey of Carratu Inter- 
national, “and they don’t 
want to be. They want to get 
ahead in a hurry. The same 
goes for Italy." 

The chaotic Russian mar- 
ket, where the distinction 
between businessman and 
crook can be a fine one, has 
been a gift to the consul- 
tancy business. And the 


local talent knows it; a 
group of former KGB officers 
even advertised their ser- 
vices in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

Foreign businessmen in 
Russia today can easily find 
themselves renting studios 
or offices from front compa- 
nies of the Foreign Intelli- 
gence Service or the moni- 
toring service FAPSL 

Apart from some spectacu- 
lar defections, Russia's cold 
war intelligence was crude: 
many of the so-called 
secrets, razvedka, which 
KGB agents sent back, were 
publicly available in the 
west 

But it was the Soviet gov- 
ernment in the late 1970s 
which showed the way in 
industrial espionage, espe- 


cially in defence and com- 
puter equipment 

Richard Perle, the former 
US assistant defence secre- 
tary, used to give a slide 
show at the Pentagon: each 
picture of American weap- 
onry would be followed by 
one dT the pirated Soviet ver- 
sion, so similar as to pro- 
voke stifled mirth in the 
briefing room. 

The peacetime threat 
today is perceived to be from 
C hina, hungry for technol- 
ogy and often heedless of 
western concepts of intellec- 
tual property. Here the dan- 
ger is that companies will 
find themselves unwittingly 
doing business with the 
People's Liberation Army, 
via one of its network of 
front companies dedicated to 


boosting military knowhow 
and profits. 

China has more agents in 
the US than the KGB did at 
its peak, according to John 
J. FlaJkn, author of a forth- 
coming book. War by Other 
Means, on economic espio- 
nage in the US. 

In many parts of Asia, he 
writes, entire hotels are set 
up for eavesdropping and 
every outgoing phone call is 
bugged. No accusation of 
state complicity bas been 
made against Japan, how- 
ever. It is not necessary: 
according to security 
experts, all Japanese com- 
pany employees are rou- 
tinely trained to keep their 
eyes and ears open. 

This technique can get out 
of band: workers in a subsid- 


iary of the US pharmaceuti- 
cal company Johnson & 
Johnson were given “Inspec- 
tor Clouseau" and "Col- 
umbo” awards for snooping 
on competitors, complained 
Boehrlnger Mannheim, a 
German rival, in a US court 
last year. 

All governments, of 
course, are interested in eco- 
nomic intelligence; but the 
tine between that and com- 
mercial espionage is not an 
easy one to draw. 

The German government 
confirmed this week that the 
US had recalled one of its 
diplomats from Bonn for 
alleged improper activities. 
The German magazine Der 
Spiegel had earlier reported 
that the diplomat was trying 
to prise high-technology 
secrets from an official in 
the economics ministry. 

In the US and Britain - 
where a third of embassy 
work is now commercially 
related - ministries have 
strict rules about not pass- 
ing on information to 
national companies. The 
French, who first alerted the 
US to Soviet technological 
penetration after capturing a 
KGB spy they codenamed 
“Farewell”, are among the 
few to admit that such 
thing s go OH 

They had to. In 1991, two 
men were seen outside a 
mansion in a Houston sub- 
urb heaving rubbish into the 
back of a van. The van was 
traced to the French consul- 
ate. 

Pierre Marion, former 
bead of France's secret ser- 
vice, the DGSE, was forced 
to admit that he had set up a 
section to spy on American 
companies. "When it comes 
to economic and technologi- 
cal competition," he said, 
“we are competitors." 

A lot of people are trying 
to find out what others are 
up to. On the edge of Belgra- 
via. one of London's most 
fashionable ares, stands a 
shop called Spy catcher. 

Recently bought by the 
businessman Peter Cadbury, 
it sells a range of amusing 
gadgets. There are transmit- 
ters concealed in fountain 
pens and pocket calculators, 
in electric plugs and tele- 
phone jacks, even In vacuum 
fiacfca and ice buckets. 

Mike Phillips, the shop's 
manager, an American who 
used to work in Silicon Val- 
ley, says Spycatcher exports 
85 per cent of its hardware to 
the Middle East, south-east 
Asia and Russia and to other 
countries where these gad- 
gets are illegal. 

But neither he nor anyone 
else in the surveillance busi- 
ness really knows how much 
commercial spying goes on. 
A lot of the eavesdropping is 
done, perfectly legally, by 
managers listening in to 
their own staff. “All I know 
is there is a lot of equipment 
sold," said Phillips. 

It is, of course, in the 
interest of equipment suppli- 
ers and corporate consul- 
tants to maximis e the dan- 
gers that companies face. 
“All companies are paranoid 
about their own security," 
said the spokesman of one 
well-known British multina- 
tional. "They don’t seem to 
mind paying consultants to 
tell them things they know 
already." 

Yet all agree that the field 
of "competitive intelligence", 
as it is politely termed, is an 
expanding one. The privati- 
sation of whole economies, 
the deregulation of monop- 
oly markets, the globalisa- 


of foreign investment and 
contested takeovers, the pro- 
liferation of technology and 
the sheer volume of informa- 
tion - all have made compa- 
nies more aggressive, and 
more vulnerable. 

Books are written about 
the new science and degrees 
are earned in it. One suc- 
cessful author is Douglas C. 
Bernhardt, whose Perfectly 
Legal Competitor Intelligence 
is just about to be reissued 
by FT Pi tman. 

Bernhardt runs Business 
Research Group, a consul- 
tancy in Geneva, which 
advises large companies. 
Bernhardt stressed that his 
bureau does not obtain infor- 
mation by underhand 

The problem 
is the loyalty 
of employees 
in a world 
of short 
contracts 
and big 
inducements 

means. “The issue of ethics 
Is very important, but I don’t 
think there are universal 
rules any more,” he said. 

Bernhardt is a former 
arms dealer who, in October 
1991, was convicted in Paris, 
along with three Ulster loy- 
alists, who were trying to 
sell parts of a dummy Brit- 
ish "Blowpipe" missile to a 
South African diplomat. He 
was fined FFr100.000 and 
given a three-year suspended 
jail sentence. 

A consultant called in to 
investigate a theft may find 
himself pitted against 
another. In order to sanitise 
the business, a professional 
association called the Soci- 
ety of Competitive Intelli- 
gence Professionals has been 
set up. 

Its 5,000 members are 
meant to follow a code 


which vaguely urges them to 
obey the law, identify them- 
selves when asking ques- 
tions, and avoid "unethical 
practices”. 

SCXP Is influenced by the 
Association of Former Intel- 
ligence Officers, a group 
described as “very powerful" 
by Andre Pienaar, a young 
manager at the corporate 
investigators Kroll Associ- 
ates who has written a doc- 
toral thesis on business and 
intelligence. 

“Company information has 
become very valuable,” he 
said, “more valuable than 
physical assets." 

Protecting that informa- 
tion is becoming ever more 
difficult It is not just the 
tappers, buggers and hack- 
ers who are the problem, 
however. The problem is the 
loyalty - or lack of it - of 
employees in a world of 
short contracts, rapid turn- 
over and big induce- 
ments. 

Tony McStravick, former 
acting head of the Metropoli- 
tan police Fraud Squad in 
London, has worked for 
Kroll and is now at Control 
Risks Group. "It all comes 
down to management in the 
end," he said. "Companies 
have lost the hearts and 
minds of their employees 
because of performance pay, 
delayering, downsizing." 

“You have to have a cul- 
ture of honesty, from 
the top down. You must find 
the ba l anc e between maxim- 
ising profits and being fair 
and honest. A lot of the 
time, companies forget they 
are dealing with human 
beings." 

The loyalty lesson has 
been driven home painfully 
to General Motors. “You just 
cannot protect yourself 
against this kind of thin g,” 
said Horst Borghs. a board 
director of Adam Opel, this 
week. “Of course, you can 
protect sensitive areas like 
the design centre with cards 
and checks, but what can 
you do if a high-level execu- 
tive is involved? You have to 
trust them." 
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Joe Rogaly 

Lives taken in vain 

Tt is easy to distress a male tree 
shrew. You let it see a bigger 
rival in the cage next door. ’ 

Page III 


Arcadia 

Underground Eden 

In utter darkness, fragrances 
wafted through the tunnel - 
sweet basil, thyme and rosemary. ' 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Minding Your Own Business 


Beds fit for 


king, queen and 


countrymen 


Grania Langdon-Down on a company making 
new heirlooms for a grand price 


T hey come with 
legs or casters, 
with drawers or 
ottoman chests 
underneath, as 
bunks, futons, convertible 
sofas, with headboards of 
wood, metal or button-down 
draylon. 

But the grandest of all 
come with a post at each cor- 
ner. Hotels know the value 
of a room with a four-poster 
bed and invariably charge a 
premium rate for it But pay- 
ing the equivalent of a small 
or medium-sized car for a 
four-poster at home can 
seem a hefty price, even if 
we do spend a third of our 
lives In bed. 

This is one of the hurdles 
faced by Beandesert a small 
company winking four-poster 
beds mostly based on 18th 
century originals, for which 
they charge between £6,000 
and £15,000. 

“People complain about 
the cost But I say, that is 
why everyone does not have 
one. They are meant to be 
heirlooms.'* - explains 
designer Andrew Ginger, 
one of two partners of Beau- 
desert Interior Designers & 
Makers of Fine Beds. 

One potential customer 
still meiring op her mind 
whether to invest in such an 
heirloom is the Queen of 
D enmar k She is considering 
buying one for a wedding 
present for her son after try- 
ing out a display bed. 

“I had no idea who she 
was. When she asked how 
much the beds cost I asked 
her to write down her name 
and address so I could send 
her the details. She handed a 
pen to the lady with her to 
write it down. I felt very 


silly when I read Her Maj- 
esty. Queen Margaret of Den- 
mark. I have had a few fezes 
since horn her lady-in-wait- 
ing but nothing definite," 
Ginger says. 

Another well-known cus- 
tomer Is pob singer Elton 
John. He has one in the 
guest room of his Windsor 
home. 

But it is more usual for 
Beaudesert to sell to other 
interior designers. Ginger 
has just embarked on the 
design of three beds for Nina 
Campbell, an interior decora- 
tor, for a Scottish castle she 
is working on for a Texan oil 


‘It is 

important to 
keep moving 
forward - it is 
too easy just 
to drift* 


company. 

Beaudesert’s office cum 
showroom is in a light and 
airy unit open to its 25ft 
high roof, half of it glass, in 
a converted laundry in Bat- 
tersea, south-west London, 
which houses a collection of 
interior design companies 
and related businesses. 

Pride of place goes to the 
9ft high display bed, with 
gilded carved ribbon spiral- 
ling up the mahogany bed- 
posts to the pleated cream 
and red drapes. The rest of 
the unit is taken up by a 
wall of material samples, an 
architect’s drawing board 
and simple blade tables for 
the computers and printer. 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,347 Set by DINMUTZ 

A prize of a classic Pellkan Souverftn 600 fountain pen for foe first 
correct solution opened and five runner-up prizes of £35 Pelikan 
vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday April 23. marked Crossword 9,847 
on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One Southwark 
Bridge, London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday April 26. 



ACROSS 

1 Short butcher's good simple 
chops? CO 

5 Assets shown mi top of col- 
umn (7) 

9 City shrouded in mystery? 
(5) 

10 Nursery victim of armed 
passerine (4,5) 

11 Country home, we hear, of 
English humorist (9) 

12 Beginner left in mountain- 
ous region (5) 

13 Etoet joining the old wom- 
en's service? (5) 

15 Habit of counting up. to 
include century (9) 

18 Celebrity in sergeants' 
mess (9) 

19 Bloomer. 1 call out! (5) 

21 Times called in bars? (5) 

23 Gloriana’s favourite sheep 
0) 

25 Work in special construc- 
tion, like a bishop (9) 

26 Hit the road, painting on 
the way (5) 

27 Dutch- bom boy only? (7) 

28 People Involved with tre- 
bles, say, almost identical 
types (7) 
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DOWN 

1 Find a method of escape (8) 

2 Give off heat after one run 
in Brighton, say? (9) 

3 Wife-batterer in front of the 
kids (5) 

4 Once urge a new way to 
foster (9) 

5 Many long for nest egg (5) 

6 Hook-like tiara clip 
designed (9) 

7 Bertie endlessly splashing 
about in river (5) 

8 An oil spread between ends 
of Lincoln, for example (7) 

14 What Handel did with dis- 
plays of fireworks? (3.6) 

16 One providing the spirit to 
keep stationary in rough 
ride (9) 

17 Off-colour, a badger is 
uncomfortable with others 
(3-2-1; 

18 Channels in Gulf states? ( 7) 

20 Copper tax for clergymen 

(7) 

22 Principal eastern state of 
America (5) 

23 Bloomer made by Foots's 
boy (51 

24 How Germans eat in the 
city? (5) 

Solution 9,336 
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Ginger sees customers there 
a^d works on his commis- 
sions, while his drawings of 
beds and interior designs 
brighten the walls. 

Ginger acquired the wama 
of Beaudesert and the office 
furniture for about £3,000 at 
the end of 1992. After 15 
years of trading, tb a original 
Beaudesert had gone into 
receivership as business suf- 
fered during the recession. 
He started with a friend who 
bad worked with him at the 
interior designers Colefax & 
Fowler, where they were 
both desi gn assistants. After 
a year, the friend moved an. 

However, Ginger, 33, who 
studied art history and 
architecture at Cambridge 
and is passionate about 
period interiors and furni- 
ture, realised he wanted to 
continue. “I asked Neil 
Gough, an old Mend who 
works for an American 
(''hpTTtina'i company in Hang 
Kang, to became a partner 
and he injected £15,000 capi- 
tal. This meant we could 
move the business from the 
basement of a shop in 
Symons Street, just off 
Sloane Square, to the Old 
Imperial Laundry In July 
1994.” 

Gough, 36, does the books, 
generally by fa*, and visits 
when he is in f/mdon. “He 
really enjoys being involved 
in a small business over 
which he has a large influ- 
ence,” Ginger said As the 
beds are all made to order, 
the company only has to 
keep samples of the bed 
posts rather than large quan- 
tities of stock, although the 
material samples alone cost 
about £2,500. The main over- 
head is the annual £8,000 for 
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Rwnctafy sound sleeping; Andrew Ginger's customers include Elton John, possibly Her Majesty Queen Margaret of Danmark and a young Swiss 


Drift MXtarMMr 


Tent and rates for the unit 
Ginger takes a small salary 
and profits are put back into 
the business. Gough has yet 
to take any profit share. 

Beaudesert did so weB last 
year that it advertised for 
the first time , with three 
half-page displays in House 
and Garden Tna gamne cost- 
ing £12,000, and invested 
£2,000 In setting up a site an 
the Internet to show off Its 
brochure. About 1,000 people 
logged an to it in the first 
three months. 

Turnover, split about 
equally between the beds 
and other interior design 
work, has grown from 
£180,000 with profits of £8,000 
in 1994-95 to £230,000 with 
profits of £15,000 in 1995-96. 


The company's trading year 
starts in July and in the sis. 
months from July last year 
to Christmas, turnover was 
already £180.000 with profits 
up to £17,000. 

Beaudesert sells between 
15 and 20 beds a year, about 
two-thirds to UK customers 
and a third to Americans or 
Europeans. Most are made 
from “farmed" mahogany, 
which comes from sustained 
forests' in Indonesia, and the 
construction work is subcon- 
tracted out - the joinery is 
done in the Cotswolds, the 
carving in London, the 
horsehair, lambs wool and 
cotton pocket sprung mat- 
tresses, which cost about 
£L300. made in Newbury and 
the curtains, involving about 


65m. of material, in Kent. 

Most people who buy the 
four-posters have large 
houses filled with antiques. 
One exception was a Swiss 
couple who ordered ' ah 
ornate gilded four-poster 
draped in white silk and 
costing about £15,000 tor 
their low-ceilinged, modem 
home in Switzerland. 

“The husband wanted a 
mattress with no metal in it 
so It could not have any 
springs. It was made in the 
old-fashioned way entirely 
from horsehair. But it meant 
it needed beating and turn- 
ing regularly,” said Ginger. 

*T do not know whether it 
was language or expecta- 
tions that caused the prob- 
lems bat it looked like being 


our first bad debt However, 
they kept the bed and they 
eventually settled the full 
amount bar the cost of the 
mattress, which was about 
£2.000." 

Same people take months 
to decide on one of the beds. 
Others know in an instant 
"On one occasion, an eye 
surgeon from West Virginia. 
America, walked into, the 
unit looked at the bed we 
had on display and said This . 
is the bed I have always 
wanted’. He -wrote out a 
cheque for £9,000 for the bed, 
minus the cur tains , on the 
spot* 

After struggling to fit in 
seeing clients, answering the 
telephone, visiting auctions 

and installing beds OH his 


own, Ginger; accepted in 
March Oat he could ho lon- 
ger carry on singlehanded 
ami took on ah assistant . 

“It is. very hard after being 
so used to wotting ofrmy 
own and being in control of 
everything. My tendency is 
to say we have , made some 
money, let's stay as we are. 

. “Neil is the one always 
wanting to press ahead, say- 
ing it is now time to adver- 
tise, to have an employee, to 
expand. It is very important 
to keep moving forward oth- 
erwise It is too easy just to 
drift," Ginger said. 

■ Beaudesert, Old Imperial 
Laundry, Warriner .Gardens, 
Battersea, London SWll 
4 XW. Tel: 0171-720 4977, Fax 
0171-720 497R 


CHESS 


The; Nature of Things 


Britain's chess league will 
expand into two divisions in 
1997-1998 as the S-a^slde 
matches continue to gain 
status. 

Almost all the UK’s best 
players take part, and a Scot- 
tish squad will soon join 
those from England. Ireland 
and Wales to justify the 
league's official title of 
4NCL. There is as yet no 
overall backer for this 
widely reported competition, 
where the Midlands and 
Kent are tied for the lead 
going into the final weekend 
at West Bromwich on 26-27 
April 

The league’s player of the 
year should be Jonathan 
Parker. The Cambridge eco- 
nomics student has scored 7/ 
8, and will have his GM 
result confirmed at West 
Bromwich. 

Parker won the most dra- 
matic game of the season, a 
rook offer in the romantic 
style of the late Mikhafl TaL 
Was it sound? Judge for 
yourself (J Parker v 
J Levitt). 

1 d4 05 2 c4 c6 3 N13 Nf6 4 
Nc3 a6 5 e8 b5 6 bS Bg4 7 
Be2 e6 8 (H) Nbd7 9 Bb2 Be7 
10 h3 Bh5 11 NeC Bnt2 12 
Qxe2 12 Nxe2!? jus strategic, 
planning Nxe5 13 dxe5 Nd7 
14 cxds cxd5 15 Nd4 with a 
fine knight central position. 
Nxe5 18 dxe5 Nd7 14 cxd5 
cxd5 IS Rftll QbSJ? Nxe5 16 
Nxd5 exd5 17 Bxe5 and 


15... 0-0 16 e4 b4 17 Na4 
favour White, so Black pro- 
vokes complications. 

16 Qg4?l 16 e4! is simpler, 
when dxe4 17 Qxe4 NxeS 18 
Nxb51 opens up the board. g6 
17 Bxd5I? If 17 e4 Nxe5 while 

17 f4 Nb6 consolidates, so 
White offers a full rook. exd5 

18 NxdS Nb67 The right 
defence is bS! 19 Qf3 Ra7 20 
e6 fse6 21 Bxh8 exd5 22 Qxd5 
Qd6 when Black's knight for 
two pawns may win. 

19 Nxe7 Kxe7 20 Qh4+! 
Ke8 21 e6 Rf8 22 Ba3 Ra7 23 
Rdl Bh8 Else Bxffi and Rd8+. 
24 QflB Resigns. Kg8 25 exf7+ 
Rxf7 26 Qxe8+- forces mate. 

As they said of Tal's 
attacks; you can refute later, 
but you lose over the 
board. 


Beating the binge cycle 


There is now a drag-free cure for bulimia, finds Andrew Derringtoii 


T hroughout most of 
my life I have eaten 
like a pig, and been 
as thin as a rake. 
However, in the last year or 
two my desire for food has 
been occasionally shaken by 
concerns about healthy eat- 
ing and by an unacceptable 
tightness of fit of certain 
beloved items of clothing. 

My alternations between 
trencherman and weight- 
watcher have made my wife 
worry that 1 might be devel- 
oping bnthnfa nervosa, the 
distressing eating disorder 
which is associated with fre- 
quent binges followed by 
drastic purging or vomiting. 

As yet my behaviour fans 
short of toll-blown bulimia, 
which is extremely rare in 
men. And even if I should 
develop the condition. I am 
reassured by the news that a 
cure is now available. 

Based on cognitive behav- 
iour therapy, which works 
by enabling people to chal- 
lenge their beliefs and 
change their behaviour, the 
treatment involves neither 
drags nor surgery. Better 
still, it produces a perma- 
nent cure In most bulimia 
sufferers, according to Chris- 
topher Fairborn of Oxford 
University department of 
psychiatry, who helped 
develop the treatment 
The drug-free nature of 
cognitive behaviour therapy 
brings benefits and prob- 
lems. An important benefit 
is popularity with patients. 
“People with bulimia want a 
psychological treatment,” 
says Fairbum. Another plus 
is that cognitive treatments 
in general help people tears 
how to resolve their psycho- 
logical problems. Learning 
tends tO last Inn gpr than a 

bottle of pills. 

On the negative side, all 
cognitive treatments are dif- 
ficult to disseminate. One 
reason for this is that, unlik e 
a drug, they cannot simply 
be pot in a bottle with 
Instructions about how 
many pills to take and when. 
Fairborn's bulimia treat- 
ment requires 15 sessions, 
each an hour long, with a 
trained therapist. 

Another Important differ- 
ence is marketing. “Drug 
company representatives go 
out and persuade people to 
use drugs." Fairborn says. 
"Nobody offers you a free 
trip to San Diego if you treat 
your patients with cognitive 
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No 1176 

White mates in three 
moves at latest, against any 
defence (by J Fritz, 1950). 
Solution Page XXH 


Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


When you can see the route 
to success, guide your part- 
ner towards it 
N 
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South opens 1NT and, fol- 
lowing two passes, East 
makes an ambitious penalty 
double. West leads 4*. I rec- 
ommend that fourth highest 
leads should be made only 
when your suit Is headed by 
one of the top four honours. 
If your suit is 10 high or 
worse, lead the second high- 
est card. This way, you can 
differentiate between suits of 
lQxxx and AJxx. 

So, here. East knows that 


West started with four clubs 
to the ace. He can count four 
club tricks and a heart, plus 
two spade tricks if West 
leads spades. If West does 
not. East will not score his 
Q4. before South makes four 
diamonds and three hearts. 

At trick l. instead of win- 
ning with the lower of touch- 
ing cards. East wins with 
K*. Then, he leads Q* - 
again peculiar - normally, 
he would return the smallest 
card from three re maining 

Next he plays 64, and 
finally 28. West, on lead to 
trick five. Should ask- himself 
why East has played the 
wrong cards each time. The 
message should be clear. 
East has played his highest 
dub ou each occasion, and 
this is a signal for West to 
switch to the highest-rank- 
ing suit - spades. 

Without East’s help, West 
is just guessing - and he has 
two chances out of three to 
be wrong. 


Paul Mendelson 
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Sweet temptatkxts: binghg leads to vlolarrt vomiting to compensate for 1J» extra calorW 


behaviour therapy.'’ he says. 

Fairbum is working hard 
to overcome these disadvan- 
tages. He has reduced bis 
treatment to the bare essen- 
tials. It now consists of eight 
sessions of 20 minutes which 
can be delivered by specially 
trained GPs or . practice 
nurses. 

He has also written a 
self-help guide* which the 
patient can use either alone, 
or with an untrained helper 
to administer file treatment 
to themselves. This 
approach suits many bulimia 
sufferers who are ashamed 
to admit their problem to 
themselves, let alone to a 
doctor. A telephone ordering 
service is available for 
people wbo are too embar- 
rassed to risk being seen 
buying the book from a con- 
ventional bookshop. 

The success of the treat- 
ment does not depend on 
understanding the causes of 
bulimia. Instead, it deals 
with the processes that 
maintain the disorder. These 
form an interlocking series 
of vicious circles. 

At the centre, b ulimia suf- 
ferers have low self-esteem, 
and an intense concern with 
body weight and thinness. 
Many begin as anorexics, 
with whom they share both 
the belief that they are much 
fetter than they are. and the 
desire to be much tbinner- 
Indeed one description of 
bulimia sufferers is that they 


are failed anorexics, but if is 
-much more complicated 
than that. 

The obsessive desire to be 
thin leads- bulimics to set 
themselves strict, rule-rid- 
den diets. Eating binges 
occur frequently, triggered 
by depression, by the impos-' 
sibility of the diet, by Chance 
temptation, or by some 
calamitous event such as 
discovering an increase In 
weight 

The binges lead to violent 
attempts to compensate, for 


‘People 
with 
bulimia 
want a 
psychological 
treatment' . 


the extra calories by vomit- 
ing, taking laxatives or exer- 
cising. Peter Cooper, of the 
University or Reading, who 
has written another success- 
ful self-help guide for 
bulimia sufferers**, esti- 
mates that between 1 end 2 
per cent of young adult 
women have full-blown 
bulimia nervosa, with at 
least two binges every week, 
and sometimes many more. 

Once somebody gets 
locked into this cycle it is 
extremely difficult to break 


out. Each of the behaviours 
flint ifintp up b ulimia ner- 
. yopa makes the others more 
likely. Binges cause the suf- 
ferer, to set even stricter diet- 
ing rules, which in trim lead 
to failure, and precipitate 
more binges.- Binges .also 
decrease the sufferer’s 
self-esteem and increase the 
concern about weight. 

V fOTifHrip - flnd piirgivi g 'mBy 

reduce some of 4he concerns 
about the effects’ of bingetog; 
but they increase, the' sense 
of failure and lower self-es- 
teem. They also increase the 
UkeHhood of binges, both by 
Increasing hunger and by 
reducing the perceived con- 
sequences v. ■■ 

.Treating bulimia/ iflvolves 
-convincing thesufferer to- 
adopt a regular pattern of 
meals as a.defau* against 
hmgeSng. and eventually get- 
ting them -to' accept their 
weight -and shape; rather 
than trying to -control .them 
by dietings They have to 
-acceptthat “peopte who are . 
thiii are thifrhehsute i they, 
are lucky", aax&epar’say 8 - 
And I have to -imefifrt that - 
. after more tfran;4§yeara nay 
luck is ha gfawjng to runout- 
m The author is prtdtssor 
psychology at lh&'Vnxo 9 fsUy 
of NbtttnghanL 
* Ooercominff btt&e, 

- C. G. Fairborn,,' Guilford 
Press, Afezo Ybrk J '“.',\y V : j 
** Bulimia Nervosa - ah* 
Binge Eating, Peter J. Ojo- 
per, Robinson, Loudon. .. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Joe Rogaly 

Are all those lives taken in vain? 

We might be able to justify the deaths of tree shrews but the hunting of deer is cruel - that's a scientific fact 



W e humans are fas- 
tidious: when we 
torture and kill 
other species we 
like to think about it, justify our 
actions, explain the costs and 
benefits. Hunting 1 stags on horse- 
back, accompanied by packs of 
hounds, causes severe discomfort 
U> the quarry, but keeps the deer 
population down, injecting tree 
shrews with a DNA witches' 
broth, then cutting up their 
brains to see the effect, could 
lead to discoveries that benefit 
our species. 

Hold hard. 1 am not about to 
lecture you from an animal 
rights’ pulpit You are reading 
the words of a slavering carni- 
vore whose teeth have been red- 
dened by the products of inten- 
sive forming and whose palate 
has on rare and glorious occa- 
sions been sated by the finest of 


venison. It is true that we are too 
squeamish to buy a mousetrap 
for our kitchen, but if the little 
blighter can be tempted into an 
executive-class, non-lethaJ cage 
he wflj be carried far away and 
released to fend far hiirregtr. 

The tree shrews in this day’s 
tale were not set free, or even 
paroled. A hand or two long, 
these small animals look like 
pointy-faced squirrels. They are 
useful in laboratories because 
they share characteristics with 
insectivores and primates. The 
fate of one particular batch is 
described in a paper published in 
the April edition of the Journal 
of Neuroscience. 

Elizabeth Gould and four col- 
leagues sought evidence that 
neurons are produced in a cer- 
tain part of the brain of adult 
tupaia belangeri. If them, per- 
haps humans. If us, perhaps 


treatments of diseases Hkn Alz- 
heimer's might one day .be indi- 
cated. This is my speculation, 
not Professor Gould's. 

The team found what it was 
looking for, and did so according 

to the book of rules for h uman e 

vivisection. The tree shrews 
were taken from the breeding 
colony at the German Primate 
Center at G&ttingen. Formal 
guidelines for animal experi- 
ments were observed. The proce- 
dure was approved by the gov- 
ernment of Lower Saxony. The 
tupaia belangeri were kept one to 
a cage in air-conditioned rooms, 
lit by day. They were anaesthe- 
tised before dissection. Neuron 
production was proven. 

Having established that the 
researchers asked themselves 
what would happen if the ani- 
mals were first placed under 
stress? This can interfere with 


the creation of neurons in the 
unborn, but what of adults? It is 
easy to distress a male tree 
shrew. You let it see a bigger 
rival in the cage next door. It 
becomes very still. Its tail ruf- 
fles. Tt cries in alarm. If you let 
this go on for an hour then give 
it some knock-out drops, open it 
up. and look at its brain you find 
for less evidence of neuron gen- 
eration. 

We may ask whether we need 
to know that We must think or 
the answer ourselves. Professor 
Gould, whose contact address is 
the department of psychology at 
Princeton University, New Jer- 
sey, was not writing about such 
matters of philosophy. We non- 
sdentists can blather on about a 
connection between what the 
paper calls “psychosocial stress” 
in adult tree shrews and equiva- 
lent conditions in humans. Per- 


haps being subordinate inhibits 
the production of brain cells, 
assuming they are on stream. 
Dominant behaviour upsets 
people. That would be an addi- 
tional bit of potentially benefi- 
cial information for all the 
human sciences, would it not? 

The utility of deer hunting is 
less easily established. The prac- 
tice was investigated for two 
years by a team whose chair- 
man. Patrick Bateson, presented 
his report to Britain’s National 
Trust this week. A stag may 
evade the hounds baying be hind 
it for hours, covering distances 
as long as 20 or 30 miles - 12 on 
average. Unsurprisingly, the 
chase turns out to be highly 
stressful for the quarry. 

With Elizabeth Bradshaw. Pro- 
fessor Bateman conducted tests 
on the blood of hunted deer, 
searching out indicators that 


support rules on the transporta- 
tion or slaughter of farm ani- 
mals. They concluded that the 
hunt is cruel, far more distress- 
ing than the shorter process of 
ambush by wolves in the wild. 

Proponents of the hunt argue 
that it is necessary to keep num- 
bers down. That can be done by 
stalking and a quick rifle-sbot 
Others protest that jobs associ- 
ated with the sport are not easily 
replaced; yet others that only 
country folk can understand 
rural rituals. Riding to hounds, 
in full regalia, is usually 
described, other than by deer, as 
“thrilling". Its supporters will 
doubtless question the extent to 
which the degree of suffering 
endured by animals nan be estab- 
lished; the stag does not think , 
as do we. 

The deer hunters are likely to 
find it difficult to talk them- 


selves out of the Bateman report. 
It has confirmed by scientific 
method what to the outsider was 
always blindingly obvious. It Is 
aimed with precision. It speaks 
only of deer. Its conclusions are 
not extended to the fox, a differ- 
ent animal with a practised run. 
In Britain, fox hunters, who also 
ride to hounds, are either glori- 
ous upholders of tradition or lus- 
ters after blood, depending on 
your point of view. 

Perhaps it will cease. The 
chase may be rendered illegal 
after the May 1 general election. 
It depends on how many anti- 
hunt MPs are returned. They 
should ask why some of us enjoy 
killing other creatures. Cock- 
fighting. bear-baiting and bull- 
fighting are but a few of the pur- 
suits humans justify in the name 
of sport At least the tree shrew 
does not perish in vain. 
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Green Tea with the FT 

A bright light 
reflecting 
Japan’s reality 

Robert Thomson meets Beat Takeshi, a 
comedian, film-maker and very influential man 


T he heavy studio 
traffic of larger- 
than-life dalma- 
tion costumes, 
fright wigs, mus- 
tard-coloured mannequins 
and ersatz nurses suggested 
that the imagination of Tak- 
eshi Kitano was hard at 
work. A few minutes lata*, 
filming done, he had pre- 
pared a pot of green tea, 
slipped off his shoes, and 
knelt on the straw-matted 
floor to which he retreats 
when not cracking on-cam- 
era jokes. 

Describing Beat Takeshi, 
as he is stage named, as a 
comedian or actor or film- 
maker would be technically 
correct, but neglects his 
more important role as one 
of the few Japanese public 
figures who says out loud 
what others would prefer not 
to discuss. 1 instead of the 
evasive triple negatives 
employed by the average 
prime minister with limited 
lifespan, the enduring and 
more influential Beat Take- 
shi talks straight, if from the 
corner of his mouth. 

He was momentarily 
famous outside Japan 
through the prisoner-of-war 
film Merry Christmas. Mr 
Lawrence, in which be was a 
tough but, in the end. 
charming sergeant. It was 
his halting, unnerving pro- 
nunciation of “Merry Christ- 
mas, Mr Lawrence” that 
gave the film its title. Since 
then, his own films have 
done the rounds of interna- 
tional film festivals, where 
he is already ripe for retro- 
spectives. and he has 
churned out thousands of 
hours of prime-time, knock- 
about television comedy and 
commentary. 

When British or American 
programmers, attempting to 
amuse or shock their own 
audiences, screen the appall- 
ing antics of Japanese televi- 
sion (the cruelty of using 
construction site cranes to 
throw guests into the har- 
bour and scorpions down the 
underpants, that sort of 
stud) much of it is Takeshi 
TV. He sees calculated tor- 
ment as an extension of a 
traditional genre. 

“We cannot ignore cruel 


humour. We do not tike it, 
but you know it is there. It 
exists. This kind of fe eling is 
very deeply rooted in Japan. 
We accept that it is part of 
the range of emotions." 

For him, this honesty is 
linked to his broader role as 
a mouthpiece for reality in a 
society which celebrates the 
abstruse: *T simply say what 
I really feel or think, and 
that could reflect what the 
public thinks. However, in 
Japan, there is an under- 
standing that there are some 
things you shouldn't say, 
even if people feel it I repre- 
sent the ability to say it.” . 

But is he conscious of 
Influencing public opinion, 
given that teenagers have 

‘They wanted 
to operate on 
my brain, 
but ... I told 
them I didn't 
mind if I 
became 
a fool’ 

ranked him close behind 
their parents as the “most 
respected" figure in society? 
Is he intimidated by the 
role? “Everybody laughs 
when I say something outra- 
geous, but does it change 
them? The laugh could be 
tire end of it The end of an 
act of creation. It is not easy 
to change people in Japan. 

“Take the example of the 
homeless. Japanese try to 
hide the existence of the 
homeless from foreigners, 
but everyone knows we have 
many homeless. But even 
the volunteers who try to 
solve this problem recognise 
that we will always have 
homeless, so they are hypo- 
crites in a different way." 

As he spoke. Beat Takeshi 
repeatedly pinched his right 
cheek, severely scarred from 
a motorcycle accident in 
Tokyo that left him close to 
death three years ago: “They 
wanted to operate on my 
brain, but l wouldn't let 


them. I told them I didn’t 
mind if I became a fooL" 

He has lost some feeling in 
his face, but is reluctant to 
allow the dozens of wannabe 
healers to go to work on his 
50- year-old body: M 1 fear they 
would just boast that T 
cured Beat Takeshi'." 

The accident has been 
“useful", he says, in helping 
him to sort out his relation- 
ship with death, though he 
is now accused by fallen fans 
of becoming less edgy, more 
predictable: “When I was 
young, I was very afraid of 
dying. I had so many things 
that I wanted to do, and was 
haunted because I thought I 
may not be able to do them. 

“When I came back to my 
senses in hospital, 1 didn't 
feel happy or sorry or sad. I 
accepted what bad hap- 
pened. Now 1 am more confi- 
dent about the line I am 
walking. I don't have any 
interest in money or fame. I 
do have a deep interest in 
creation." 

He is contemptuous of the 
rise of sects and new reli- 
gions in Japan. For him, the 
spiritual side is a "puzzle". 

“Human creative power is 
a wonderful thing, but there 
is something exceeding that 
creative ability. When we 
ask a child to draw an ani- 
mal he has never seen, we 
think the child is full of 
imagination, full or creativ- 
ity, but be is almost certain 
to draw something close to 
an existing animal, with a 
big nose or a long tail, some- 
thing they like. And. if a 
child was to draw something 
that was totally creative, 
none of us would understand 
that this is an animaL" 

Having replaced his plastic 
cigarette with the real thing, 
he tugged at his ordinary 
woollen jumper of vibrant 
colours and explained that 
more than two decades of 
fame have taught him to be 
careful about controlling his 
exposure. 

“People get attracted to 
you. They see something 
shining brightly in the pond 
and are very curious to 
know what it is. So they 
want to go over to it, to 
remove the object from the 
water. But it may only be a 



piece of broken mirror or an 
empty can. The shining 
object is only bright in the 
pond. 

“You have to keep chang- 
ing your status, from the 
outlaw to the orthodox. 
When you are too orthodox, 
you lose your edge. You 
have to be careful that you 
don't get caught in the main- 
stream." 

He is a remarkable per- 
former. Many of his pro- 


grammes are haphazardly 
structured, and dependent 
on him finding a profound 
observation or successfully 
reaching for raw humour. 
His line of logic links the 
political, the spiritual and 
the slapstick. The material is 
gathered, he says, from read- 
ing and thinking outside 
camera horns, but he is care- 
ful not to force the wit 
“I see myself as kind of 
fish. You look at a fish and 


you can’t quite see bow it is 
swimming, but. to the fish, 
swimming is natural. You 
hear things, information 
comes to you, you trip 
across ideas, a lot of it is 
commonsense. 

“When 1 want to know 
more, 1 will go to the book- 
shop. Jt all happens in a very 
natural manner. One thing 1 

do avoid is the 'entertain- 
ment world'. I am very care- 
ful to separate my workplace 


from my outside life." 

Having dominated Japa- 
nese television and, when 
not in hospital, directed or 
acted In almost a film a year 
for the past decade, what 
about stardom and influence 
in the outside world? 

His films have an art 
house acceptability, with 
reviewers finding them “sin- 
gular”, “witty” and "chal- 
lenging”. but he has not 
bothered to aim directly at 


an international audience. 

“When you want to 
become mainstream in 
Europe, then you are 
tempted to analyse what will 
be accepted. That is a kind 
of Battering of western cul- 
ture. Europeans are smart 
enough to reject that flat- 
tery. If I make a film I like, 
and it is accepted, fair 
enough. There is a possibil- 
ity of success, but I don't 
want to be distracted by it." 
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Truth of the Matter 

Duty to live long and be ordinary 

The end of the world may not be nigh, but it is still a possibility, says John Leslie 


I am an optimist. People have 
presumed from the title of 
my book The End of the 
World, that I must be a des- 
perate doomsayer. but 1 do guess 
that our chances of surviving the 
next five centuries are about 70 
per cent. 

Truth is that before meeting 
the so-called Doomsday Argu- 
ment my estimate was around 95 
per cent. Soon* people would call 
that wildly optimistic - particu- 
larly in the light of dangers from 
loss of the ozone layer to the rise 
of an incurable pandemic. 

Having spent several years 
looking at all possible ways that 
humans might become extinct - 
"romping through the grisly sce- 
narios", as one critic put it - 1 
fee! a moral responsibility 
towards billions of people I have 
never met because they are not 
yet bom. In fact, these people 
may never be bom unless we 
make efforts to avert the poten- 
tial disasters. 

Many or today’s philosophers 
see no ethical importance in 


whether the universe becomes 
empty of intelligent life. In their 
eyes, ethics is all about people 
living happily together, if there 
do happen to be people. Whether 
there are people doesn’t matter to 
these philosophers. 

To me. in contrast the more 
happy people the better. One 
important event of recent months 
was Nasa's controversial “finding 
of fossil life on Mars”. If con- 
firmed. that would be good news, 
tending to show that life Is com- 
mon in the universe. 

All the same, we have a heavy 
responsibility towards the people 
we know exist, humans. Of all 
h umans who have ever lived, get- 
ting on to 10 per cent are still 


alive today, thanks to the popula- 
tion explosion of the 20tb cen- 
tury. If we take sufficient care, 
the number of future humans 
could be a million times greater 
than the number who have 
already lived. 

The dawn of 2000. beloved or 
feared by crackpots and millen- 
nial cults, could present special 
dangers, but not, I think, of a 
fatal kind. Up to 45.000 main- 
frame computers could crash as 
their clocks malfunctioned, treat- 
ing 2000 as if were 1900. The 
potential for financial havoc is 
obvious, and the US Defence 
Department has warned that 
some weapons systems could 
become uncontrollable. 


However, a far more serious 
threat is loss of the ozone layer 
which shields us and other life 
against ultraviolet rays. Last 
year, Nobel Prizes went to three 
scientists for having forecast 
ozone depletion, yet powerful 
political and industrial groups 
often oppose bans on ozonede- 
stroying chemicals. 

H ow about the asteroid 
threat? To save a 
mere £50.000 a year. 
Australia is ending its 
asteroid tracking programme. 
Yet Sydney, for instance, might 
stand a one in four chance of 
being destroyed by an asteroid 
during the next two centuries. 


This doesn’t mean a direct bit 
Last May. a l /ikm-wide body 
passed our planet at a distance 
just further than the moon. 
Something much smaller splash- 
ing into the sea 1,000 miles away 
would cause enough of a tidal 
wave to overwhelm Sydney. 

Luckily. 30km-wide objects, 
potential causes of doom for all. 
hit only about once in 100 m 
years. 

There is still a possibility of 
nuclear Armageddon, cataclys- 
mic biological warfare, the loss of 
so many plants and animal* that 
the biosphere collapses, or a 
disaster in genetic engineering. It 
is even conceivable that physi- 
cists. experimenting with 


extremely high energies, could 
create a tiny bubble which 
could then expand at almost the 
speed of light and destroy the 
galaxy. 

Threats of these sorts could be 
an excuse for saying that we 
stand a 5 per cent chance of 
destruction in the next 500 years. 
But bow does the Doomsday 
Argument manage to lift this fig- 
ure to 30 per cent? 

A mathematician and Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Brandon 
Carter, discovered the argument 
at Cambridge 14 years ago. He 
argues that you and I should hes- 
itate to view ourselves as highly 
exceptional humans. Well, if the 
human race continued onwards 


for many more centuries, and 
managed to colonise other plan- 
ets, then perhaps only a mil- 
lionth of l per cent of all humans 
would have lived when we did. 

In contrast, the percentage 
would be much, much higher if 
doom came soon, let’s say. within 
the next couple of hundred years. 
Don’t forget, about 10 per cent of 
all the people who have lived so 
far are alive at this moment So, 
if doom came soon, we would be 
rather ordinary humans, 
wouldn't we? And that, rather 
than part of a highly exceptional 
fraction of a per cent, is what 
humans could well expect to be. 

This numbers game works well 
as a way of destroying great con- 
fidence in a long future for 
humans. We have a duty to take 
great care not to destroy our 
planet 

■ John Leslie is a Canadian phi* 
lasapher and the author of The 
End of the World: the science and 
ethics of human extinction, Rou- 
tiedge, London, £76.99. 
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H ans Balmer from 

Baste in Switzerland 
is a man with a 
mission. Known in 
the area as the Kompostpapst 
(“the compost pope”), he has 
worked tirelessly for the past IS 
years at converting the populace 
to the Joys of composting. 

A frequent after-dinner 
speaker in Tillages and church 
halls, he also makes guest 
appearances at private compost 
parties. These are a bit like 
Topper-ware parties but instead 
of burping ice cream containers 
and nifty little salad dressing 
shakers to take away, yon get a 
free 10-litre sack of home-made, 

nutrient-packed compost, hot 

from the expert's heap. 

I once accepted an invitation 
to hear Balmer speak in our 
village. A team of eco-friendly 
neighbours had assembled to 
listen to him expound on the 
iniquities of throwing away 
practically anything. Statistic 


Garbage according to a compost pope 

Sue Style discovers the gentle art of decomposition - and cross-border rubbish disposal 


followed hot upon the heel of 
statistic, graphs and pie charts 
were flashed up on the screen. 
Diagrams of soil composition 
and worm populations were 
dangled tantalisfagiy before our 
eyes. 

Oar expert warmed visibly to 
his subject While it would be 
wrong to claim that 1 caught 

every ward of his by now vay 

animated Swiss German, I think 
I got the gist. 

The clim ax came when, 
explaining the pointlessness of 
forking tonnes of expensive and 
eco-unfriendly peat into our 
claybound gardens, he carelessly 
tossed in the observation that If 
all the bales of peat used by 
Swiss gardeners were lined up 


end to end, they would stretch 
from Basel to Rotterdam. 

There was a sharp Intake of 
breath. We set off home in high 
spirits, ready to reassemble the 
following Saturday morning for 
a practical session, lured by the 
promise of our freebie sack of 
compost. 

Balmer’s chief selling point is 

the betterment of one's soil, 
otherwise known as 
Bodenverbesserang. But 
composting is also a good way of 
disposing of rubbish which 
would otherwise be dogging up 
the dust carts. And It is <mly one 
dement in the wider picture of 
rubbish disposal, at which the 
Swiss are absolute roasters. 

Good citizens not only 


earmark their rotten apples, 
coffee grounds and eggshells for 
the compost heap, they also 
stack up newspapers for monthly 
collection, take their bottles to 
the bottle bank, roD np pieces of 
foil into neatly recyclable balls, 
flatten their label-less tin cans 
and post them through small 
slits in the side of large bins, and 
carefully set aside any 
remaining non-combustible Junk. 

There are special instructions 
from the council on how to 
dispose of the corpses of (small) 
domestic animals, used cooking 
oil or elderly lawnmowers. 
Nothing is left to chance. 

The hope is that landfill sites 
win diminish and there will be 
little left far the council dust 


cart to take away, community 
costs will be slashed, taxes may 
even be lowered. 

An added advantage - implicit 
but not articulated. - is that the 
Swiss may bask in the warm 
glow of seff-righteonsness that 
comes only from inner 
Uniwelifreundlichkeit 
(eco-friendliness). 

Little wonder that 
decomposition and other 
disciplined ways to dispose of 
garbage are the subject of 
intense and earnest discussion at 
Swiss dinner tables nowadays. In 
the town of Basel rubbish may 
only be proffered to the dustman 
if enclosed in special plastic bags 
bearing the city s t amp . These 
cost around SFr2 (about £1) each. 


Anything not packed In these * 

special sacks wiH Ue about, 
unclaimed, on the pavement. 
Neighbours, twitching the 

curtains, will mark down and 

exclaim over such shocking 
practices - and neighbours (as 
all who live in Switzerland will 
know) are a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Whatever John Gammer, the _ 
British environment minister, 
may elahn, rationing rubbish is 
not without its drawbacks. Two 
problems have arisen since these 
draconian measures were 
introduced In Basel. First, the 
dty sewerage system has 
apparently come under 
considerable strain as people 
enmrign things to the lavatory 


which would certainly be better 
off elsewhere. 

Worse Still, otherwise upright 
Swiss citizens hm been caught 
creeping over the border into 
Alsace to throw their d e t ri t us 
into Frendiditches. French 
customs officer*, alerted to this 
practice, have taken undfrgulssrt 
delight to tastita&g random 
rubbfefechacks wfSwiss- 
registered cars. Hoots areopened 
to reveal stopping bags bulging 
with last week’s Bastef Zeitimg, 
packaging froaniastant^andues, 
stale breyl and discarded 
chocolate wrappers.. What would 
the neighbours say? 

“People usually seem-tjuito 


them,” ranmnentedaFttmch - 
customs mne recently, .the 
corners of his mouth hatching 
in a hardy suppressed smirk. 

“They seem In rathera hurry 
to get home, and they iky the 
fine very promptly without 


The great lost and 
found garden 

Overgrown and unloved, an 18th century garden has 
reappeared in a historic estate, says Clive Fewins 


P hilip White can- 
not remember the 
first time he 
heard of Hester- 
combe. A farmer's 
son. he was brought up only 
a mile along a winding lane 
from the great house and 
garden in the west of 
England that bears that 
name. 

As a small boy in the 1950s 
he often beard his parents 
talk of the famous partner- 
ship between Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens and Gertrude Jekyll. 
which created the 8-acre for- 
mal garden at the start of 
the century. 

However, it was not until 
he was at school in the 1960s 
that he heard the tale of a 
great lost garden dose by, 
created by Coplestone Warre 
Bampfylde. the owner of 
Hestercombe in the mid-18th 
century, hut so overgrown 
that it was virtually impene- 
trable. 

The formal Lutyens/Jekyll 
garden was not open to the 
public in the 1960s (it opened 
for the first time In the 
1970 b), but on days when the 
grounds were open Hester- 
combe still held some appeal 
to a small boy. This came in 
the shape of gleaming red 
fire engines on the forecourt, 
which in 1952 had become 
the headquarters of the Som- 
erset county Eire brigade. 

To the young Philip the 
great house seemed an 
unwelcoming place - a dark, 
un gainl y, Victorian Italian- 
ate mansion. Indeed, Lut- 
yens referred to it In letters 
to Lady Emily Lutyens in 
1904 as “a self-satisfied, com- 
fortable English sporting 
squire of a house”. 

White's fascination lay in 
another direction. Whenever 
he went there he found him- 
self gazing at the thick 
woods to the north. But 
what then presented only a 
mystery to a young boy is 
now the restored "lost gar- 
den". which on April 23, will 
open to the public tor the 
first time. They will be able 
to take the winding path re- 
excavated largely by bands 
of volunteers, past a pear- 
shaped lake and across a 


rebuilt ri*«n at the foot of the 
valley to see the reconstruc- 
tion work on the first two of 
the seven follies that White 
believes existed in the origi- 
nal garden. 

Great 18th century land- 
scaped gardens such as Hes- 
tercombe were built by their 
owners to create a suitable 
setting for their new classi- 
cal-style houses, and views 
through which their guests 
could see and admire the 
building. The follies - build- 
ings of no practical use - 
were another reflection of 
the owners' wealth. Many 
derived from the classical 
ideals of Greece and Rome, 
to which their owners 
claimed to aspire. 

The particular interest of 
Hestercombe, apart from its 

'Beyond that 
it was 

impenetrable, 
but I had a 
good idea 
from research 
of what lay 
there’ 

superb setting, with wide 
views over Taunton Vale, is 
that it is different from other 
great landscaped gardens of 
its age - including Stour- 
head. Pains hill, Stowe and 
Studley Royal - because its 
style was not changed by 
later gardeners. 

"Hestercombe is so excit- 
ing because it is unique,” 
White said. “Bampfylde's 
18th century landscape was 
followed by a 19th century 
terrace, which was replanted 
in the Victorian style. The 
Lutyens/Jekyll garden fol- 
lowed on a different site. 
There is even the remains of 
a Tudor deer park, making 
Hestercombe a site of inter- 
national importance.” 

White's passion has 
always been conservation. In 
October 1991, when his 
father retired from the fami- 


ly's 56-acre dairy farm and 
miTlf quotas were introduced 
placing, according to White, 
greater financial pressures 
on the farm, be decided to 
follow his real interest He 
let the farm and took a job 
with the Somerset Wildlife 
Trust at a salary of £10,000. 
He calculated that with the 
rent from the farm he could 
just about support his wife 
and four young sons. 

His work base was an 
office rented from the 
county council on the third 
floor of Hestercombe House. 

“My main view was of the 
Lutyens garden, by then 
open to the public, and the 
coaches that regularly dis- 
gorged long queues of 
elderly couples who had 
travelled miles to see it.” 
White said. 

“What struck me was that 
people were still ignoring 
the fact that there was a 
much older garden on a 
grander scale beneath the 
thick woodland only a few 
hundred yards to the north.” 

White took his first few 
tentative steps Into the 
woods in early 1992. He was 
only able to progress about 
20 yards. “ Beyond that it 
was impenetrable, but I had 
a good idea from my 
research of what lay there." 

In 1963, the Crown Estates 
had felled most of the 
mature trees planted by 
Coplestone Warre Bampfylde 
in the 18th century. In their 
place they planted hundreds 
of ash, beech, sycamore and 
larch on the site, a combe, 
which descends from the 
southern tip of the Quantock 
hills. 

Once White had managed 
to penetrate a little farther 
up the combe, and worked 
out the layout of Bamp- 
fylde's great landscaped cre- 
ation. his decision to master- 
mind its restoration was 
immediate. 

"I can remember going 
back to the office and saying 
to my colleague David 
Usher, head gardener at Hes- 
tercombe House, that we 
Just had to recreate this gar- 
den,” he said. 

Usher, too, had been famil- 


iar with what lay in the 
woods, but his explorations 

had tatran him little farther 

than following the tell-tale 
trickle of water that still ran 
down the combe, ending up 
in the farmer mill pond by 
the side of Hestercombe 
House. The trickle provided 
the only clue that the stream 
had been made by Bamp- 
fylde to cascade over an arti- 
ficial cliff and run down to 
the house via four ornamen- 
tal pools. 

Five years later White, 
Usher and Graham Burton, 
the one employee of the gar- 
den’s restoration, known as 
the Hestercombe Garden 
Project, are pleased to reveal 
their efforts to the public. 

Water now thunders over 
the 50ft cascade. It is fed by 
the rebuilt brick leet that 
diverts the water from the 
stream higher up the valley, 
seemingly transporting It 
uphill in the process. 

Visitors will be given a 
leaflet on the history of the 
great garden with notes on 
Bampfylde, who was also 
responsible for creating the 
cascade in the garden at 
Stourhead, Wiltshire. 

Over the past five years 
White has become almost as 
entranced with the creator 
of Hestercombe’s great land- 
scaped garden as the site 
itself. 

“Bampfylde was a big man 
in every way. A very warm 
character and very much 
more than Just a well-edu- 
cated 18th century gentle- 
man amateur," White said. 
“He designed with a paint- 
erly eye and brought all his 
abilities together designing 
what he called his Arcadian 
Pleasure Grounds at Hester- 
combe.” 

In the summer of 1995. as a 
precursor to the fundraising 
activities for Hestercombe, 
White persuaded Christie's 
to mount a two-week exhibi- 
tion of Bampfyide’s water- 
colours, “A gentleman of 
fine taste". So far he has 
managed to raise £250.000 for 
the Hestercombe Garden 
project which he estimates 
will take about another eight 
years to complete. Early this 



TaB-tate trickles Hestercotnbe's restored hidden garden 
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year he left his job to ship scheme 1 do not see how “1 also hope that when via- ■ The Hestercombe Gardens 
become Its full-time director, we should have got this far,” itors see what we have Project, Hestercombe House, 

“If it were not for large he said. “Oar big hope for achieved so far they ! win CheddonFitzpame, Taunton, 

grants from the govern- the future is money from the give generously." Somerset TA2 8LQ. 01823 

ment’s Countryside Steward- National Lottery. -413923. ; ~ 



Selling the family jewels 

Pamela Hardman's collected fortune will soon be for sale, reports Antony Thorncroft 


T here is nothing that 
an auction house 
relishes more than 
disposing of the 
estate of a famous personal- 
ity. Last year Sotheby's 
unromantically estimated 
that the soft furnishings and 
knick-knacks bequeathed by 
the late Jackie (Kennedy) 
On as sis to her children 
might be worth up to $5m in 
the saleroom. 

It ignored the American 
public's obsession with their 
former first lady, an obses- 
sion which left the Kennedy 
heirs around $34m richer at 
the end of four days of fren- 
zied buying. 

The late Pamela Harriman 
may not carry the popular 
cach£ of Jackie O, but at 
least her works of art which 
come under the hammer at 
Sotheby's in New York on 
May 19 and 20, have some 
artistic pretension, and 
include paintings by John 
Singer Sargent. Seurat and 
Demin - as well as a still-life 
by her former father-in-law. 
Sir Winston Churchill. 

And in terms of drama, 
the life of Pamela Harriman 
makes that of Jackie Onassis 
look positively tame. It is 
appropriate that she ended 
her days as Ambassador 
Harriman, the respected rep- 
resentative of the US in 
France, for Paris was the 


perfect climax for the last 
"grande horizontale”. a 
woman who used her physi- 
cal charms to speed her 
progress through life. 

Born the younger daugh- 
ter of Lord Digby, with all 
the confidence of a member 
of the British aristocracy, 
her three husbands - Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Broadway 
producer Leyland Hayward 
and Averell Harriman - con- 
tributed, in turn, unrivalled 
connections, show business 
glamour and money, while 
her string of lovers, who 
included Onassis, Nlarchos, 
Agnelli. Elie de Rothschild, 
Sinatra, the Aly Khan (for 
starters), provided unparal- 
leled luxury. At 51 and wid- 
owed, she turned to one of 
her early lovers. Harriman, a 
man 30 years her senior, for 
financial security in old age. 

Heir to a railroad fortune, 
and a prominent Democratic 
politician, he certainly pro- 
vided it, and on his death in 
1986 she inherited most of 
his fortune, reputedly £42m 
in cash, and an art collection 
estimated at £66m. Pamela 
Harriman was no great col- 
lector, but hardly needed to 
be. The gifts and furnishings 
of her husbands and lovers 
surrounded her with all the 
trappings of wealth. 

She did, however, buy the 
Sargent, “Staircase in 


Capri", which with a top 
estimate of $lm, is the most 
expensive lot in the a action. 
She also acquired some of 
the French furniture. But if 
Harriman was not a vora- 
cious collector she certainly 
appreciated the value of art, 
and it was knowledge that 
proved very useful to her 
two years ago. 

Somehow she managed to 

While not a 
voracious 
collector, 
Harriman 
certainly 
appreciated 
the value 
of art 

dissipate much of a trust 
fund set up for Hammao's 
children. Expensive legal 
suits followed and she was 
forced to auction off some of 
the finest paintings collected 
b; her husband. 

It was not the best of 
times to sell, with the art 
market still convalescing 
after the recession, but 
Christie's managed to bring 
in almost $i2m for a Picasso 


portrait of his wife Olga and 
their son. Two other key 
works, by Renoir and 
Matisse, were marginally 
disappointing, but added 
almost $7m between than to 
the reparation fund. 

In contrast, Pamela Harri- 
man’ s heirs, the Conserve-' 
tive MP Weston Churchill 
and his estranged wife, can 
expect to raise much less 
from the auction of the cofr 
tents of his mother’s homes 
in Paris, Washington and 
Middleburg, Virginia. Sothe- 
by's, perhaps caught, out by 
the Jackie O sale, refuses to 
hazard an estimate on the 
1,150 lots but something in 
excess of$6m must be antici- 
pated. in addition, it is dis- 
posing of the three houses. 

DeDe Brooks, Sotheby's- 
chief executive officer.- 
waxes lyrical about the sale. 
“Everything is in perfect 
condition. It is one of those, 
auctions that people wfi] 
want to buy something 
from." Rather cleverly 
Sotheby's has placed low 
estimates on odd lots by 
famous people. For example 
a landscape by President 
Dwight Elsenhower, “Sun 
Valley Idaho", carries an 
estimate of up to $3,000. It 
will certainly sell for io 
times that 

Collectors of Churchill 
memorabilia should improve 


on the $40,000 top estimate 
for “Jug with bottles", one of 
his 1930s paintings, while an 
oak .rocking chafe, owned by 
President John F. Kennedy 
and given to Harriman^ will 
sail over its $30,000 top esti- 
mate. 1 - ' - 

There should also be' keen, 
if salacious, bidding- for a 
cheque signed fay Churchill 
in favour of -Harriman for 
five pounds three- shillings to 
settle a card debt. It is 1 
believed : that. -Churchill 
encouraged / Pamela - to 
seduce 

information when- be was a 
diplomat in London during 
the war. Losing at cards waa 
a small pnce iopay.for 

.knowledge : abonV American . 

intentions.' 

. Sotheby’s .won .thfr Harri- 
man collection mcompeti- 
tion with Christie’s,, which 
could only give tbit auction 
.its • fall, attention .it. it was 
postpone ’ to: . 

Winkton ChurchiH,\tovolved 
in. 'an exp«^ive*fiajyprca,-. 
could .not walt -fe-the., 
money, R wriuld; teree : bea 
considerably more tf Ambas - . 
sad or . Harriman - h^d- -not 
donated the most inqjorttttt: 
painting she inheritor fr® 31 ; 
her last husband, 

Roses", a Van Gogh ^ valued 
at more than $30m,^to-the- 
Natlonal Gallery in -WBSb; ; 
ington. ‘ '• 
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A testament to 
great storytelling 

Craig Raine questions a postmodernist approach to the Bible 
but finds the Good Book a very good read indeed 



C hapter and verse 
- a phrase, 
derived from the 
lay-out of mate- 
rial in the Bible, 
which has come to wwn the 
minutiae of evidence, the 
citation of detailed, clinch- 
ing; proof, exactitude, cer- 
tainty, a sense of truth. 

Yet it was not always so. 
In the 17th century. John 
Locke was much exercised 
by chapter and verse - see- 
ing in this arrangement not 
exactitude, but rather the 
opportunity for paltering, for 
equivocation. Ease of read- 
ing and of reference were as 
nothing, for Locke, beside 
the subtle corruption of the 
Bible's coherence. Sects in 
search of justification would 
seize on discrete fragments 
and appropriate whatever 
struck them , as appropriate. 
It was a recipe for theologi- 
cal opportunism. “This is the 
Benefit,” wrote Locke with 
passionate irony, “of loose 
Sentences and Scriptures 
crumbled into Verses, which 
quickly turn into indepen- 
dent Aphorisms." 

The learned editors of this 
annotated edition. Robert 
Carroll and Stephen Prick- 
ett, professors at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, do not cite 
Locke's objection. Nor do 
they tell us anything precise 
about the division of the 
Bible in chapters and verses 
beyond the statement that 
the divisions were made in 
“late medieval times”. The 
New English Bible, on the 
other hand, says “The con- 
ventional verse divisions in 
the Old Testament are based 
on those in Hebrew manu- 
scripts". Of course, these 
two statements need not nec- 
essarily be incompatible. It 
would be nice to know. 

Mind you, the editors are 
more than covered by their 
disclaimer at the outset of 
the end-notes: “an adequate 
set of endnotes to the Bible 
would be as long as the took 
itself, if not longer." (My ital- 
ics). There are , approxi- 
mately 100 pageS of endnotes 
as against 1,606 pages of Old 
Testament, Apocrypha and 
New Testament. What is 
offered in the way of annota- 
tion is interesting, helpful, 
imaginative, but necessarily 
glancing. And obviously 
inadequate - by the editors' 
own admission. Their intro- 
duction contrives to promise 
a great deal more and strikes 
one as an impressive series 
or bold intellectual gestures. 
They are interested in the 
Bible as literature. 

By "literature", however 
they mean literary theory in 
which the Bible is an exem- 
plary indeterminate 
resource, a text three-quar- 


ters of which is borrowed 
from another religion, Juda- 
ism. Add to this theological 
imperialism the hypothesis 
that both Christianity and 
Judaism are themselves 
derivative of earlier religions 
like Zoroastrianism - and 
the Biblical critic comes into 
his own as arbiter, decoder, 
architect, archaeologist and 
(here) playful postmodernist 
in a state of ecstatic contra- 
diction. The editors are more 
excited by dynamic possibil- 
ity than by closure. 

Intellectually, this is con- 
sistent with the introduc- 
tion’s take on historical 
truth - no such thing exists; 
there are merely competing 
interpretations. This is a 
position of profound intellec- 
tual complacency. Were it 
adopted by historians, it 
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would vitiate an entire intel- 
lectual discipline. For disci- 
pline substitute laxity, for 
truth substitute argumenta- 
tive elegance. No one need 
decide. No one need cite 
chapter and verse. 

T he Bible concerns 
them as “a classic 
book of English 
literature". The 
Good Book is 
famously a compendium of 
moral positives, calls to duty 
and angry supernatural rum- 
blings. But. as the editors 
hint it is also possible to 
read the Good Book as just a 
good book. Would they had 
actually done so - but, for 
them, narrative no longer 
means narrative. It means 
something like a reading or 
an interpretation or the text, 
designed to make it relevant 
to a particular set of beliefs. 
Hie reader imposes a story 
on the text, a sequence that 
makes the text meaningful 
beyond the purely literal. In 
the 1960s Jan Kott was doing 
the same thing in Shake- 
speare Our Contemporary - 
making the text speak to a 
different historical moment 
The editors twice cite Oliver 
Cromwell's use of Exodus 
and the occupation of 
Canaan by the Israelites to 
justify the Protestant planta- 
tion of Ulster. Catholic 
nationalists, meanwhile, 
found their sense of oppres- 
sion in the same book of the 
Bible - the enslavement of 

the chosen people in Egypt 
An opportunity has been 


missed. It is possible to read 
the Bible as a set of short 
stories, some of the greatest 
ever written, where “narra- 
tive" means simply narra- 
tive. One of my favourite sto- 
ries is that of Ehud. the 
“judge" who assassinates 
Egion the King of Moab. A 
"judge” is a chieftain, 
according to Professor Car- 
roll. The New Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible is more informa- 
tive; "twelve men and one 
woman [are] designated as 
judges and raised up by God 
to deliver Israel in of 

declension and disunion 
after Joshua’s death.” Ehud 
is for from the standard face- 
less hero of myth. The Bibli- 
cal narrator doesn't so much 
describe the man as open a 
file on him: "the son of Gera, 
a Benjamite, a man lef- 
thanded." He is sent to 
Egion with the Israelite trib- 
ute, but he bas also a dagger 
with him. The dagger has 
"two edges, of a cubit 
length" - “and he did gird it 
under his rainment upon his 
right thigh." Writers call 
this technique solidity of 
specification. Its purpose is, 
in the immortal words of 
Conrad, “to make you hear, 
to make you feel - it is. 
before all, to make you see. 
That - and no more, and it 
is everything.'" 

King Egion, Israel's and 
Ehud's enemy, is “a very fat 
man”, we learn at Judges 3 
verse 17. Five verses more 
interpose before we discover 
why this information is 
important. The tribute is 
delivered. The bearers 
return home but Ehud turns 
back at the quarries "that 
were by Gilgal". In Eglon's 
summer parlour. Ehud 
explains that he bas a 
“secret errand”. King Egion 
sends out bis attendants. 
Ehud says he has a message 
to the King from God. It is 
the dagger on his right 
thigh, its cubit-length now 
revealed. He thrusts it into 
the king’s belly: “and the 
haft also went in after the 
blade: and the fat closed 
upon the blade, so that he 
could not draw the dagger 
out of his belly; and the dirt 
came out" One is tempted to 
say that this could be Ruth 
Rendell or Patricia Highs- 
mith - as a way of making 
the gruesome point - but the 
narrative certainty here, the 
unflinching ironic precision 
is worthy of Evelyn Waugh 
or Nabokov or Flaubert. 

The conclusion must be 
quoted in its tense calmness 
and black humour: “Then 
Ehud went forth through the 
porch, and shut the doors of 
the parlour upon him. and 
locked them. When be was 
gone out. his servants came; 


and when they saw that, 
behold, the doors of the par- 
lour were locked, they said. 
Surely he covereth his feet 
in his summer chamber. And 
they tarried till they were 
ashamed; and, behold, he 
opened not the doors of the 
parlour; therefore they took 
a key, and opened them: 
and, behold, their lord was 
fallen down dead on the 
earth. And Ehud escaped 
while they tarried, and 
passed beyond the quarries, 
and escaped unto Seirath.” 

T he modem, accu- 
rate translation of 
the much reviled 
New English 
Bible explains a 
narrative opacity, arising 
out of a euphemism, the 
phrase “Surely he covereth 
his feet”. In the New English 
Bible this reads “they said, 
‘He must be relieving him- 
self in the closet of his sum- 
mer palace'”. I prefer the 
euphemism, murky though 
it initially is. because it 
reflects the general reluc- 
tance to do more than hover 
indecisively. Covering one's 
feet is a phrase full of deli- 
cacy and embarrassment. 
The New English Bible also 
tells us that the translator 
responsible for this episode 
in the King James Version 
was a writer as well as a 
translator. The Authorized 
Version invents a detail 
absent from the original 
Hebrew. It is an example of 
writerly opportunism, the 
irresistible embellishment 
which is art’s tribute to life: 
“and the dirt came out" 

2 Kings 4 tells the great 
story of Elisha and the Shun- 
ammite, a story whose art is 
again pointed up by the 
more accurate version in the 
New English Bible. I para- 
phrase. Unforgivably. Pass- 
ing through Shunem, Elisha 
is “constrained” to eat 
bread by “a great woman", 
who. seeing Elisha is a holy 
man. persuades her husband 
to build a little lean-to cham- 
ber for the prophet to rest in 
on his travels. He wonders 
what he can do in return 
The Shunammite replies; “1 
dwell among my own 
people”, meaning that she is 
content as she is. Elisha's 
servant. Gehazi, tells the 
prophet she is childless and 
her husband is old. Elisha 
tells her she will conceive. 
She says. “Do not lie unto 
thine handmaiden." It is not 
a lie. 

"And when the child was 
grown, it fell on a day. that 
he went out to his father to 
the reapers. And he said 
unto his father. My head, my 
bead. And he said to a lad. 
Carry him to his mother. 


And when be had taken him, 
and brought him to his 
mother, he sat on her knees 
till noon, and then died.” 
This is a narrative which 
proceeds on its way unhurr- 
ied. It can list the bed. the 
table, the stool and the can- 
dlestick in Elisha s little 
lodging. It has a vernacular 
carelessness with pronouns. 
It is hospitable to tautology 
"And when he had taken 
him. and brought him . . .” 
And yet it records, with 
equal lack of hurry, the 
quiet swiftness or death, the 
unremarkable and therefore 
terrifying repetition, “My 
head, my head”. That - and 
no more, and it is every- 
thing. Especially if you are a 
parent and familiar with 
those sudden, absolute, 
everyday eclipses of health 
in small children. The horror 
is more telling for the narra- 
tive restraint. 

We use magic realism as a 


term to describe a particular 
potent mixture of the far- 
fetched, the poetically allow- 
able, in coincidence with the 
recognisable world. But the 
term should also apply to 
those details which sew irre- 
futability into the weave of 
the narrative. The story of 
Elisha and the Shunammite 
is a brilliant anthology of 
such charismatic touches. 
The wife tells her husband 
that sbe must go to Elisha. 
He is baffled: “it is neither 
new moon, nor sabbath”, 
occasions when a wish and a 
prayer would be appropriate. 
Like us. he expects her to 
mourn. Her attitude is clean 
"It shall be well." 

Seeing her from a dis- 
tance, Elisha sends his ser- 
vant to ask if everything is 
well with her husband and 
child. Her reply is not a He. 
It is an act of faith. Sbe says 
everything is well, until she 
is able to catch Elisha by the 


feet and remind him of her 
earlier response to his prom- 
ise or conception: “Did I not 
say. Do not deceive me?” It 
is not a reproach, it is a rec- 
ollection of the bargain 
made between them. 

E lisha sends 
Gehazi ahead. He 
is to salute no one 
nor return any 
greeting. He must 
lay the staff of Elisha on the 
child's face. He does so. It 
does not work. Elisha then 
“put his mouth upon his 
mouth, and his eyes upon 
his eyes, and his hands upon 
his hands: and he stretched 
himself upon the child; and 
the flesh of the child waxed 
warm. Then he returned, 
and walked in the house to 
and fro; and went up, and 
stretched himself upon him; 
and the child sneezed seven 
times, and the child opened 
his eyes.” A strenuous mira- 


cle. worked at by the 
prophet - worked on by the 
mother's refusal to accept 
death. It shall be well. Elisha 
is compelled by her firm 
extension of his promise not 
to deceive her - an insis- 
tence which is half an act of 
faith, half an assertion of 
rights. Then there are the 
seven sneezes - absent from 
the New English Bible and 
therefore from the original 
Hebrew - which are put 
there by a writer touched in 
his imagination by the 
power of indecorous detail to 
deliver life itself to us. The 
same writer had the taste 
and judgment to drop the 
exclamation “0" from “O my 
head, my head" and thus 
capture for all time the 
glazed lineaments and flat 
voice of ordinary death. All 
this art is in the Authorized 
Version. Read it in this 
extraordinarily cheap edi- 
tion. 
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A vibrant mind escapes 
an imprisoned body 


O n December 8 1995 
Jean-Dominique 
Bauby, 43-y ear-old 
editor of the mag- 
azine Elle. picked up his son 
from his home in a Paris 
suburb, test-drove a BMW 
back on to the autoroute, 
overtook a car which he saw 
double, and collapsed into a 
coma. He awoke three weeks 
later, paralysed, unable to 
speak, yet with his mind 
intact, - alert, enraged. The 
only movement he could 
make was to blink his left 
eyelid. 

There has been no litera- 
ture describing what It feels 
like to have locked-in syn- 
drome, because of the inabil- 
ity to communicate. But by 
bizarre chance. Bauby had 
been writing a modem ver- 
sion of Dumas’ thriller The 
Count of Monte Cristo. in 
which Grandpapa Noirtier 
spends his life slumped in a 


wheelchair, mute possessor 
of terrible secrets, able to 
communicate only by blink- 
ing his eye: one blink for 
yes, two for no. 

With his speech therapist, 
Sandrine, and Claude, a 
young publishing assistant, 
a simil ar code was worked 
out for Bauby. The alphabet 
was reordered according to 
the frequency of the letters 
in French, and each day for 
three hours Claude red ted; 
E. S. A, R, I. N. T, U, while 
Bauby blinked his eyelid at a 
chosen letter. 

Over a year, letter by let- 


ter, word by word, his blink- 
ing eyelid dictated The Div- 
ing Bell and the Butterfly. It 
Is one of the most extraordi- 
nary books I have ever read. 
The title defines Bauby’s 
polarised condition; the 
restrictive diving bell is the 
prison of his body, the but- 
terfly his thoughts, memo- 
ries. flights of imagination. 
His dramatic monologue 
evokes now his hospital 
room at Berck Plage on the 
Channel coast more wheel- 
chairs on the beach than 
Ferraris at Monte Carlo. 
Now it veers oft into a holi- 
day dream, a rhododendron- 
lined Breton road. Now it 
wanders in space, set for 
“Tierra del Fuego or for 
King Midas's court . . .” 

You read the book at one 
go. so gripping is this voyage 
to the inner heart and mind 
of a man for whom nothing 
else is left Then you look up 
astonished at the mono- 
chrome world outside, dull 
compared with the remem- 
bered bliss and Instants of 
grey terror in these pages. 
This is a great book not sim- 
ply because of its resilient 
spirit. Its insight into suffer- 
ing and isolation, or even 
because it addresses the 
dark night of the soul that 
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we all fear or endure. What 
demands to be heard here is 
an original voice making 
this vibrantly, insistently, a 
tale for our times. 

For Bauby brings to his 
memoir the cast of mind 
that made him a successful 
journalist - worldliness and 
energy, precision of detail 
and irony, the Instinct for a 
good story, absolute lack of 
sentimentality. Each of the 
28 mini-chapters describing 


THE DIVING BELL 
AND THE 
BUTTERFLY 
by Jean-Dominique 
Bauby 

Fourth Estate £9.99. J 37 pages 


bis bath, wheelchair, old 
girlfriend, bets on a horse. Is 
a model of that French jour- 
nalistic dictum "etonnez- 
moi". He surprises and jol- 
lies us along on his way to 
disaster, and in p ainting daz- 
zlingly the remnants of the 
world we are engaged in, 
makes us ask the meaning of 
our own lives. 

Take the moment when he 
first sees his post-coma selfl 
The build up never prepares 
you - it is about the 
Empress Eugenie, patron of 
the Berck hospital, commem- 
orated in a stained glass 
window. An 1864 newspaper 
describes her visit, and, 
ward to ward. “I followed 
her bat with its yellow 
ribbons, her silk parasol and 
the scent of her passage". 
Then “one afternoon as I 
confided my woes to her 
likeness, an unknown face 


came between her and 
me . . . the head of a man 
who seemed to have 
emerged from a vat of form- 
aldehyde. His mouth was 
twisted, his case damaged, 
his hair tousled, his gaze full 
of fear. One eye was sewn 
shut, the other goggled like 
the doomed eye of Cain. For 
a moment I stared at that 
dilated pupil before I real- 
ised it was mine. Whereupon 
a strange euphoria came 
over me. Not only was 
I . . . reduced to a jelly-fish 
existence, but I was also hor- 
rible to behold". Then he 
laughed at this “final buffet 
from fate”, and now stained- 
glass Eugenie grins at him 
In amusement. 

It is all there - horror, 
loss, self-mockery, the mem- 
ory of sensual pleasure, the 
need for female comfort, the 
consolation of history' and 
art. Bauby s perspectives are 
never still. Only when his 
children visit his daughter 
doing cartwheels on the 
sand while he sits rigid and 
mute in his wheelchair, does 
he weep. It is a timeworn 
image - Thomas Mann’s 
elderly repressed Aschen- 
bacb and the cartwheeling 
youth Tadzio in Death in 
Venice, for instance - given 
new life by Bauby ‘s fallen- 
angel prose and by the 
immediacy of his references 
- the girl chanting pop 
songs, the boy wearing 
sneakers whose heels light 
up evert' time he takes a 
step. 

Fine writing is the lasting 
achievement here. “How can 
1 start to recall those long 
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futile hours, as elusive as 
drops of mercury from a bro- 
ken thermometer? How can I 
describe waking for the last 
time, heedless, perhaps a 
little grumpy, beside the 
lithe warm body of a tall 
dark haired girl?" The cli- 
max of the book, Bauby's 
“last moments as a perfectly 
functioning earthling”, reads 
like a dizzy stream-of-con- 
sciousness voice, randomly 
recalling from the dead. Yet 
the chapter is a formal mas- 
terpiece. setting the venal 
city, the last business lunch, 
the outraged phone call from 
a celebrity dissatisfied with 
her photograph in Elle. 
against death and eternity. 
“I am transferred, limp and 
sprawling, into a wheelchair. 
The BMW's doors click softly 
shut. Someone once told me 
that you can tell a good car 
by the quality of that click". 

It is today's version of 
those 16 th century vanity 
paintings which show the 
skull behind the ermine and 
jewels; like a vanitas. it is 
tenderly done. 

Last month, four days 
after the book appeared in 
France, Bauby died. Art 
holds the mirror up to real- 
ity by showing us the 
extremes - in comedy or 
tragedy, Bauby’s case of 
locked-in syndrome was 
rare, but it reflects many 
aspects of 1990s life - our 
loneliness, our search for 
meaning, our dependence on 
sophisticated technology 
which answers physical but 
not emotional needs. "I need 
to feel strongly, to love and 
admire, just as desperately 
as 1 need to breathe” Bauby 
writes from his prison of 
tubes and wires. This is a 
memoir where the man 
speaks for the moment, and 
it is one of the great books of 
the ceDtury. 


Jackie 

Wullschlager 
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Triumphs and 
torments on 
and off screen 

Nigel Andrews on two showbiz stars who have 
attracted celebrity by default 

L ast year Dudley is still making up for the we team, was drunk dur 
Moore and Liza love he did not get in several stage performanc 
Minnelli re-teamed infancy. for one of which he had to 

for an American The plot darkens as career dragged fawn a hotel bed; 
concert tour, 15 disappointments and marital wept at airports; and he p 




L ast year Dudley 
Moore and Liza 
Minnelli re-teamed 
for an American 
concert tour, 15 
years after their first hit 
partnership in the movie 
Arthur. 

Between these heights 
came a 16-year slough of 
despond, private and public, 
for both parties. As well as 
divorces, there were addic- 
tion problems and miscar- 
riages for her, failed films, 
an attempted-murder charge 
and a car crash for him. For 
completeness, we might as 
well add the shared career 
d&b&cle of Arthur JJ. 

For both Moore and Min- 
nelli, however, the show 
goes on and here are the 
biographies to prove it: two 
books on two tough showbiz 
elves who stride towards our 
hearts through the penum- 
bra of personal anguish. Nei- 
ther book is exactly Proust 
But both glue themselves to 
the reader’s hands and Pas- 
kin an Moore comes dose to 
being the Weeping Clown 
blockbuster of the decade. 

What a story. Boy bora 
with club foot in Dagenham 
stops growing at five foot 
two. Mother does not lavish 
enough love on him. so he 
remembers forever a kind 
nurse's kiss. He Is a success- 
ful cabaret pianist even 
before making Edinburgh 
and West End history with 
Beyond The Fringe. Cometh 
the 1980s. he goes to Holly- 
wood and is bailed as a sex 
symbol in 10 and as the man 
you would most like to meet 
at an Alcoholics Anonymous 
meeting in Arthur. 

Meanwhile, though, he 
cannot bolt the door on his 
unstable love life. For one 
thing it is a revolving door, 
ushering in wilful blondes 
with weird names like Tues- 
day (Weld) and Brogan 
(Lane). For another, Moore 


is still making up for the 
love he did not get in 
infancy. 

The plot darkens as career 
disappointments and marital 
breakdowns drive him into 
the hintorfond of his Marina 
Del Bey beachfront mansion. 
Here, when sacrificial goats 
are not clogging up the canal 
or a severed hand washing 
up at his French window 
(this is Los Angeles), his 
fourth wife-to-be accuses 
him of trying to strangle her 
after she crashes his car Into 
the house. Dudley’s police 
mug shot is splashed across 
the world's tabloids. 

DUDLEY MOORE 

by Barbara Paskxn 

Sidgwick A Jackson £16.99, 
452 pages 

UNDER THE 
RAINBOW: THE REAL 
LIZA MINNELLI 
By George Malr 

Aunan £16.95. 242 pages 


Mercy be. But then being a 
star in a for eign land has 
special pressures. I met 
Moore once at this very man- 
sion, when I conducted a jet- 
lagged interview full of ques- 
tions that I now see have 
plagued the poor man for 
years. Had he gone Holly- 
wood? Was he rocked by the 
vagaries of fame? And what 
had driven him to his 
involvement with psycho- 
therapy, where he was 
patiently guided to self- 
awareness by the wife of 
comedian Phil Silvers? 

Far all its moments of bor- 
derline black comedy, this 
450-page psychodrama is 
remorseless, eventfal and 
involving. As much as the 
failed films and marriages, 
the liaison with comedy 
partner Peter Cook is at its 
heartbreaking centre. Cook, 


we learn, was drunk during 
several stage performances, 
for <me of which he bad to be 
dragged from a hotel bed; he 
wept at airports; and he pub- 
licly derided Moore for his 
hei ght, his handicapped foot 
and his alleged hunger for 
fame. Cook becomes the 
book’s dark second hero: a 
Gloucester to Moore's Lear, 
going through similar hor- 
rors and disenchantments, 
only worse, quicker and 
more bitterly. 

Moore himself has been 
saved to date, dsdt Pashin, 
by music and a sense of 
humour. Though his author- 
ised portraitist quotes him 
as tailing - her T am waiting 
to die,” the two grand pianos 
stand back to back in 
Marina Del Key like bul- 
warks against despair. And 
career crony Liza Minnelli 
cites the performer's saving 
ability “to step back and be 
a third person when he’s 
talking." Moore, she says, 
“sees himself either whin- 
ggingr gj- whining, and sud- 
denly he turns it into a 
whole comic routine.'’ 

George Mair, Minnelli’s 
chronicler, has a less devel- 
oped sense of humour; 
though we hope he is joking 
when he calls Liza and her 
cabaret-artist first husband 
Peter Alien “the Scott Fitz- 
gerald and Zelda” of their 
time. And there is little evi- 
dence of primary sources in 
Under the Ratnbouj (Pa skin, 
for the record, has spoken to 
just about everyone in Holly- 
wood). 

Though both protagonists 
ended up as showbiz troup- 
ers, Minnelli’s origin was in 
spectacular contrast to 
Moore’s. Life with famous 
parents Judy Garland and 
Vincente MrnnpHi created a 
claustrophobic drama of nep- 
otism. mother/child jealousy 
and spectral echoes in Liza’s 
voice and manner of Judy's 
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own. But how bizarrely alike 
are the Dudley and T.faa sto- 
ries in other ways. 

For both, early triumphs 
wffe followed by tormenting 
failures - quick: in five sec- 
onds name me a single film 
Mhmrili has been in since 
Cabaret axchirim g the afore- 
mentioned Arthurs. Both 
have shored up their reputa- 


tions with concert appear- 
ances and TV specials. And 
both play hide-and-seek with 
the m e dia , usually when 
caught in wildfire romantic 
imbroglios. 

Minnelli’s five- week affair 
with Peter Sellers must hold 
the record for an unlikely 
match, struck against the 
tlndp.r boT of world astonish- 


ment It beats even Moore’s 
partiality for alternating 
between towering blondes 
and volatile child-brides. 

But then if stars do not 
keep us surprised off screen 
as well as on, what are they 
far? Once upon a time the 
movie Minnelli dazzled us 
with her pixie face, tremolo 
personality and voice that 


could outbray an entire 
brass section. When ensuing 
scripts foiled to provide, the 
opportunity to do it again" - 
any more than Moore's in- 
tray allowed him to reprise 
effectively his bumble-bee 
charms of 10 and. Arthur - 
offscreen tragicomedies, 
willed or not, became a sort 
of substitute. . 


W e’ve all heard of 
Prussian 
officers, one 
way or another. 
But Prussian novelists? And 
Prussian adulterers? The 
19th-century writer Theodor 
Fontane deserves to be 
better known in this 
country, where two of his 
novels have appeared, in 
excellent translations, as 
Penguin Classics. Each is 
about illicit love. 

Nationality is never 
simple. Fontane was of 
French parentage and grew 
up in North Germany, where 
he acquired an attachment 
to the old Prussia, with its 
Junker aristocracy. He 
served as a correspondent 
during the Franco-Prussian 
war. and he worked as a 
journalist for a paper of the 
reactionary right as a press 
censor, and eventually as 
secretary of the Prussian 
• Royal Academy of Arts. He 


Rereading / Karl Miller 


Quiet, interesting and humane 


is said to have been known 
for his opinions, and for the 
discrepancies between them. 
At the late age of 56, in 1875, 
he began to write novels. 

The Woman Taken m 
Adultery came out in 1882. If 
his fiction can be credited 
with an autumnal air, this 
book also has the gaiety of 
the old, which can seem 
youthful. In both books, a 
girl is mated with an older 
husband, hi this one. 

Melanie van der Straa ten's 
“supremacy depended on 
self-control”. Her secret 
desire is to be free. She takes 
part In her wealthy 
husband's badinage, which 
carries an anxious erotic 


charge, but wants it to stop. 
His fun conceals pain and a 
touch of aggression. At one 
point he affects to feel sorry 
for his younger child: 
“neglected because she looks 
like me". On the next page 
but one, neglect returns to 
his thoughts during a 
brilliance of his about a 
capsized domestic aquarium: 
“all the monsters of the deep 
were wriggling all around 
us, and a huge pike was 
investigating Melanie's 
instep to the deliberate 
neglect of Aunt Riekchen's”. 
The house harbours a huge 
doll’s house complete with 
mangle and wash-tub: three 
years before the publication 


of the novel Ibsen’s A Doll's 
House had been staged, in 
which Melanie’s constraints 
are prefigured. 

She falls in love with a 
young banker, Ebenezer 
Rubehn. regretting, at first, 
his lack of “a Christian, 
Germanic sort of name". 
They run off. She utters a 
romantic truth: “One can be 
true by being untrue.” Her 
husband behaves 
generously, movingly: but to 
run off Is to go into free fall, 
to lose your name. 

Fontane lost his opinions, 
it has been suggested, when 
he took to writing novels. Or 
you might say that his 
opinions found an 


equilibrium, which belonged 
to the country of the 
resolved or transcended 
contradiction, homeland of 
the philosopher HegeL 
Rubehn says of Melanie's 
judgmental older child: “She 
may be right. But so am L” 
Elsewhere in Fontane a 
sympathetic man says: “And 
if I bad said the opposite, it 
would be equally right.” It’s 
hard to say whether he leans 
more to the verdict passed 
on Melanie by her austere 
society or to the imperative 
imposed on her by a 
devotion to her romantic 
truth. But there can no 
doubting bis sympathy with 
her. We have been 


programmed to feel for such 
fugitives from the doll’s 
house, to make much of 
their portraiture in 
19th-century fiction, and to 
forget that the creators of 
Emma Bovary and Anna 
Karenina had stones to 
throw at their fallen women. 
Fontane is very much aware 
of the fault committed by bis 
fallen women, while writing 
very tenderly about them. 

He was an Anglophile 
visitor to England who liked 
Scotland too and wrote a 
book about it called Beyond 
the Tweed. Rubehn plays on 
the piano a song with the 
words “My coat will guard 
you from the storm". This 


looks like a translation of 
Burns’s “My plaidie to the 
angry airt". "Cheer up.” 
Rubehn then says to 
Melante, In En g lish. 

He didn’t want, said 
Fontane, to write about 
sensational things like the 
activities of England's Jack ‘ 
the Ripper, but about 
insignificant things, making 
them interesting. Both of 
these novels tend towards a 
rural quietness reminiscent 
of Jane Austen’s; practically 
none of their thfaigs is. 
insignificant. Effl Briest is 
the bleaker of the two. Effl 
dies in the course of the 
ostracism that follows her 
fault Her lover, all the more 



of a presence for.being : - 
Intimated rather than 
characterised, is slain in a 
duel by bier , husband, who ; 
reverses a, tendency In the 
earlier novel by becoming 
less agreeable under . 
pressure, in this one, vdnter 
has come.Ittsabeabtifal 
book, profoundly humane. - 


Fiction/Iain Finlayson 


Young love and cynical sex 

T he Hottest State is a His central plot largely development of character, who charges extortio nately 
little out of the run revolves around a trip to though a little perfunctory, for access to his comprehen- 
of celebrity novels: Paris with his girlfriend, a results in some self-aware- slve Aids database. He 
Ethan Hawke takes iolie-laide twe ntyso mething ness and the acquisition of employs them to work on 


W hat win the future be like? 

Freeman Dyson is a pro- 
fessor at the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at 
America’s Princeton University, and he 
reckons that the future will be miracu- 
lous. But also, from time to time, 
exceedingly dangerous. 

Imagined Worlds grew from lectures 
Dyson gave in Jerusalem in 1995, and 
deserves to be read for its elegance and 
sagacity. 

Dyson says that science is his terri- 
tory, but science fiction is the land- 
scape of his dreams. He is reverential 
about H.G. Wells, maintaining that 
although Wells usually failed when 
attempting to predict the future, he 
succeeded when imagining future 
worlds, because he used his skills as a 
novelist to enlarge our vision and 
remind us of our responsibilities. 

Fashionable scientific topics such as 
complexity and string theory, and fash- 
ionable envir onment al problems such 
as global wanning and over-population, 
are passed by In silence in Imagined 
Worlds - because Dyson says he has 
nothing fresh to say about them. 

“In discussions of human affairs, I 
turn for guidance not to sociology but 
to case studies and science fiction. For 
me, Wells's The Time Machine provides 
more insight into past and future 
worlds than any statistical analysis, 
because insight requires imagination.” 

Typical of the book’s attractions is 
the chapter on possible human develop- 
ment over timescales of 10 years, 100 
years. 1,000 years, 10,000 years - and 
beyond. “Only after we have specified 
the timescale can we speak of future 
possibilities with some degree of clar- 
ity,” says Dyson. 

A decade, he reckons, marks the 
outer limit of political predictability. In 
10 years governments change, leaders 
rise and £aH empires collapse, wars 
and revolutions turn the world upside 
down. But economics and technology 
are more predictable. The main cause 


T he Hottest State is a 
little out of the run 
of celebrity novels: 
Ethan Hawke takes 
the trouble to write with 
some insight and style. This 
is not only a celebrity novel, 
it is a young man’s novel, 
inevitably autobiographical 
in spirit as much as in reas- 
sembled fact. 

The author is a twentyso- 
methmg actor who appeared 
with Robin Williams in 
Dead Poets Society and 
starred in the virtual two- 
hander, Before Sunrise. 
directed by Richard Linkla- 
ter. Hawke’s theme is first 
love, and generally he 
makes a good-enough fist of 
it. 

His hero is a young, 
gauche (though self-confi- 
dent) 21-year-old actor 
working out of New Torts. 


His central plot largely 
revolves around a trip to 
Paris with his girlfriend, a 
jolie-laide twentysoxnething 
singer called Sarah, to make 
a (ilm closely resembling 
Before Sunrise. William and 
Sarah meet, they fall in love 
- WQliam to the point of 
infatuation - they split, 
meet again, finally split 
again when some sort of 
reality strikes. 

Hawke Is revealing and. In 
a gawky manner, sincere 

about the heart - aching dev- 
astation of obsessive first 
love. There’s a lot of door- 
bell-ringing, singing in the 
street, awkward exchanges 
of confidences, and sweet 
' puppy-sex. The dialogue 
sounds accurate in its 
breathlessness, its throw- 
away insouciance conceal- 
ing adolescent anxiety; the 
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development of character, 
though a little perfunctory, 
results in some self-aware- 
ness and the acquisition of 
experience. 

Through the fabric of the 

novel seeps a painful hon- 
THE HOTTEST STATE 

by Ethan Hawke 

Flamingo £9.99, 196 pages 

SAFE SEX 
by William Edgar 
Boggan 

Fourth Estate £9.99, 355 pages 

esty and a realisation that 
this first love is as good as 
it gets. Ethan Hawke is 
something more than a 
celebrity author - he turns 
out to be a writer. 

If The Hottest State is a 
mildly melancholy novel 
based on a romantic theme 
of young love. Safe Sex by 
William Edgar Boggan is, 
contrarily, a fast-paced, 
relentless, ideological novel 
or cyberspace with a gratu- 
itous peppering of 
high-grade graphic sex. 

There is a thread Of 
romance between the 20- 
year-old hea-o. Wiley Janes 
and the young HIV heroine 
Alix who collaborate, in bed 
and out, to take out their 
employer Matt Brackett, a 
foul ultra-Right Wing fascist 


who charges extortio nately 
for access to his comprehen- 
sive Aids database. He 
employs them to work on 
“Survivor", a giveaway Aids 
magazine that is a front for 

his erndely ultra-rightist 
racist anti-gay, anti-liber- 
tarian views expounded on 
his talk radio station. 

Wiley, who has run away 
from home to Atlanta to 
write The Great American 
Novel ( Safe Sex is not it) is 
strangely attractive to 
women - at one point he is 
running four of them »md t of 
course, sex is the lever he 
and Alix use to engineer the 
downfall of Matt Brackett, 
who is a closet sexual phi- 
landerer. Hoist with his own 
petard of Aids, Matt is foiled 
in his mission to propagate 
his message of hate to 
America. 

Safe Sex bids for the com- 
puter nerd market that 
needs to feel good and sexy 
about computer hacking 
Hie novel has a certain wild 
energy, but it is primarily a 
vehicle for cybersex that 
will thrill the graphically- 
minded who press buttons 
and expect pop-up icons to 
give them their thrills. It 
may be no coincidence that 
the initial letters of the 
auth or’s name spell out 
WEB - he probably has his 
own cyberspace site, where 
this novel properly belongs. 


A real 
brave new 
world 


of economic tensions today. Dyson 
argues, is the unequal distribution of 
wealth and skills between rich and 
poor countries, and between rich and 
poor groups of people within countries. 
% sees scant scope for reversing the 
trend towards greater inequality 
within a mere decade. 

A decade is a typical timescale for a 
scientific revolution, and over the next 
ID years humanity will start to see the 
fruits of the revolution in digital 
astronomy (giving us survey maps of 

IMAGINED WORLDS 

by Freeman Dyson 
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the observable universe) and of the 
human genome project (precise digital 
mapping of genes and chromosomes). 
In 100 years, all of us, as individuals, 
will be dead. But because our species 
has evolved to survive on a timescale 
of hundreds of years, we have loyalties 
to family, tribe and institution that 
transcend our individual lives. 

A hundred years marks the outer 
limit of technical predictability, says 
the professor, who thinks that over the 
next half-century the dominant tech- 
nologies will be the present ones of 
petroleum, computes and biochemis- 
try, together with the two newcomers: 
genetic engineering artificial intel- 
ligence. In 100 years* time, he says, 
those two newcomers will be mature 
and ready to be superseded by some- 
thing else, perhaps by radio-telepathy. 
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It is celebrity by default 
the private Ufa as a.pubHc 
spectacle.. The press will 
always be there to catch yob 
and snap you when you fall. 
And a biographer . will 
always be there to sign Up a 
mm star’s full nine lives, 
even if only the first ones 
were lived significantly on 
screen. 


Over the next century, ecological 
problems - primarily human overpop- 
ulation and ecosystem, destruction - 
win intenaify, and come, to dominate 
political affairs. But -sew technologies 
may help with some .problems, such as 
racial and religious animosities.' 

“Space colonisation;” says Dyson, 
“may make it possible in the long- run 
to alleviate tide conflicts between dis- 
cordant human a -m h i U nng on a shrink- 
ing planet...! have no doubt that 
cheap apace -travel wifi sooner or later 
be developed." 

On a timescale of 1,000 years, neither 
politics nor technology is predictable, 
China and japan being.the only major 
political units that have lasted that 
long. But the diversity of- languages, 
cultures and rdlgkms te-Ukety still to 
exist. And humanity . is- likely to 
. undergo a c celerated spedation divi- 
sion of one species Into^many 7 as we 
expand our living gpaceawayfrom the 
earth.. Our dMqmdanA^petoefi will 
become many.fifltng torfafl- Hkefibood a 
variety of ecological todies- in different 
physical ehvtronxnen^yThg. ^^op 
human speefafian 

the professor says, is fhirfc wheraa&jpe* 
elation in rature 

or more, ours, pushed 'fyLge nfetic jaa gi- 
neering, may' be" 1 wiines^d > WaTOh • * 
millennium or less. - ~ j/.. " ‘ - • 

Dyson finishes -yftth' 

not unhoptoto tfo^tffl' -mr'^thies And" 
soda! justice; '*!ff tonitobes 

along its presort edndudes, 

Ignoring the "needs pf^» jpoor' aj* 
showering benefits upoti.fberidb. the 
poor will sooaar Gr fcrtrcrebdegainst 

the ty ranny of technology and. turn to. 

irrational and violent Temedtes" ” 
impoverishing rich, and p<S0r together, 
as such rebellions always dteve- • 

The trick will be to heaftiblngS to*** 
the pass. The future -wifi not, ulti- 
mately, belong to scientists, but w 
moral philosophers. : 

Michael thomiwffl^®^ 
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Faces 
from the 
grave 

William Packer reviews the 
extraordinary Egyptian mummy 
portraits at the British Museum 

R easonably regu- have been rather more wide 
lar visitors to spread. 

Prints and Draw- The idea of the externa! 
ings at the Brit- representation of the humar 
ish Museum will face and ficrure on thi 


R easonably regu- 
lar visitors to 
Prints and Draw- 
ings at the Brit- 
ish Museum will 
be more famili ar with these 
extraordinary works of art 
than perhaps they realise. 
For a few of these portraits, 
painted on wood or scraps of 
linen in late Ptolemaic times 
and through the long Roman 
occupation of Egypt that fol- 
lowed, have usually been on 
show in the short corridor 
leading immediately to it. 
Hurrying through, they may 
well have been brought up 
short, if only for a moment, 
transfixed across some 20 
centuries, by so evident a 
human likeness and sense of 
shared humanity. 

Any such momentary fris- 
son of recognition, however, 
can hardly have prepared us 
for the hill experience. Set, 
as they are here, into their 
immediate and proper histor- 
ical context, and their pecu- 
liar place in the history of 
art adduced, they are more 
extraordinary, more truly 
shocking stilL 
These mummy portraits, 
for that is what they are, 
have been known of as curi- 
osities since the early-lfith 
century, but their full qual- 
ity and significance only 
recognised with the develop- 
ment of a more thorough 
and scientific archaeology in 
the 19th. In the 1880s several 
cemeteries were discovered 
in the Fayum, the district 
around Lake Moeris, a little 
to the south-west of Cairo. 
Their portrait trophies were 
largely dispersed among col- 
lections in Europe and the 
US. 

Sir Flinders Petrip was 
rather more methodical in 
his excavation of an impor- 
tant Roman cemetery at Har- 
mra, again in the Fayum, in 
1887-8, and the hulk of 
Fayum material in British 
collections was acquired 
through him. So rich and 
particular were the finds in 
the area that it was long 
supposed the portraits were 
peculiar, to the Fayum. 
though with other important 
centres discovered at 
Saqqara and Thebes, the 
practice is now known to 


have been rather more wide- 
spread. 

The idea of the external 
representation of the human 
face and figure on the 
mummy was of course noth- 
ing new to Egypt. What 
makes these later mummies 
so special is that while they 
mark the continuation of 
historic Egyptian burial 
practices into Roman times, 
they also bring to them a 
measure of the humanistic 
sensibilities of the late Clas- 
sical world - for large Greek 
colonies had been estab- 
lished in Egypt ever since its 
conquest by Alexander in 
332 BC. In their departure 
from a purely Egyptian 
graphic stylisation for a Hel- 
lenistic naturalism, these 
portraits remain to us as the 
sole surviving examples of 
actual Graeco-Roman paint- 
ing. In their final period 
after about 200 AD, espe- 
cially in the faces from Deir 
el-Bahrl. near Thebes, where 
there was a Coptic monas- 
tery, and from Antinoopolis, 
a formal character creeps 
back in at the expense of the 
natural, that clearly fore- 
shadows the Byzantine 
iconic tradition. 


A s to technique, 
they are painted 

either in encaus- 

tic or tempera, 
which is to say 
with the pigment bound 

either in a wax or an egg- 

based medium. Once set 
hart, both are equally stable 
and long-lived, as the diffi- 
culty in getting dried egg off 
a plate would tell us. So they 
have proved, and the pris- 
tine freshness to which these 
images have been restored 
after centuries in the sand is 
not the least remarkable of 
their Qualities. 

The encaustic paintings, 
all on wood, have the more 
physical substance on the 
surface and are the more 
robust and direct in the han- 
dling, which reflects the nat- 
ural character of the 
medium. So it is too with 
those in tempera, being flat- 
ter. drier and more particu- 
lar in the drawing and mod- 
elling. The shape of the 
support, whether wood or 



One of the only surviving examples of Graeco-Roman painting: portrait of a woman in encaustic on limeweod, AD 55-70 


linen, is invariably asymmet- 
ric,- to allow for its -incorpo- 
ration into the final, often 
wonderfully elaborate bind- 
ing of the body. The portrait 
masks of modelled and 
painted plaster are some- 
times even more disconcert- 
ingly naturalistic. 

There are still mysteries to 
resolve about these strange, 
beautiful, rather eerie 
things. Even their quality as 
actual portraits from the life 
is in question, for obvious 
practical reasons. Certainly 


throughout the best, the 
- strongest period, from about 
50 BC to J50 AD. their dis- 
tinctiveness is such that 
there seems no doubt they 
are indeed particular and 
personal portraits. And 
indeed recent research has 
been able to match the facial 
character of the image to the 
particular skull inside the 
shroud. 

But when, then, would the 
portrait have been taken - 
during the fatal illness; just 
after death; from memory? 


So youthful are so many of 
these images, their subjects 
would seem either to have 
died before their time or 
made very early provision. 
Yet. with plenty of time, 
would not the portraits then 
have been more fully 
worked? 

As they are, they show 
every sign of having been 
done at a fair speed, con- 
forming to a set pattern as 
though the artist knew very 
well what he was about in 
getting a satisfactory Like- 


Theatre/ Sarah Hemming 

A talent 
to disturb 


A body of plays by 
young writers is 
building up that 
will shed 

disturbing light on the 
late-20th century for drama 
students in years to come. 
First there was Blasted, then 
Ashes and Sand, then 
Shopping and Fucking, each 
of them thrusting hapless 
characters into a violent 
nightmare; now, at the 
hands of Soho Theatre 
Company, comes Alex 
Jones's very good and 
terribly distressing Noise. 

This is one of the most 
upsetting plays I have ever 
seen. It builds to a violent 
climax which, when it 
comes, has the audience 
writhing in their seats. 
Leaving the theatre 
afterwards, it took a long 
time to walk off the shock. 

It is distressing on many 
counts, and, as with ail 
plays that use violence, 
worrying; There are a 
couple of moves in it that 
are so sickening that they 
provoke objections. But 
when the shock has burned 
off, the main feeling is 
sadness - and that, 1 
suspect, is the point. Alex 
Jones, like so many of our 
young playwrights, is 
concerned with dramatising 
the hopelessness of the 
have-nots In today's Britain, 
and he does so with a force 
that is like being socked on 
the jaw. 

Jones brings os two sets 
of people trapped in a 
prospect-less world - a 
couple who try to improve 
their lot and a man who 
reacts by giving two fingers 
to everything - and shows 
how the first is destroyed by 
the second. The main 
characters are Dan and 
Becky, two teenagers from 
the Blade Country, 
newly-wed and expecting a 
baby. We meet them as they 
move into a Housing 
Association flat In Gideon 
Davey's design this is a 
grim, windowless room that 
looks like a cell in hell, but 
Dan and Becky are delighted 
with their new home. 

From the moment yon see 
them, however, yon are 
nervous, waiting for 
something to go wrong. 

First you think it will be the 
arrival of the baby. Dan, 
though genuine and hard 
working, is obviously not 
fully prepared for the role of 
father. But Jones has a 
different sort of hell in mind 
for the newly-weds. As they 
settle down with their first 
cup of tea. their neighbour 


ness to order, under just a 
tittle bit of pressure, with his- 
tricks of the soulful eyes and 
half-wistful smile. Would he 
have been there, one of the 
embalmer’s team, on that 
first day of preparation, with 
just a morning to do the job? 
Perhaps. 

Ancient Faces - Mommy 
Portraits from Roman 
Egypt: British Museum, 
Great Russell Street WCI, 
until July 20; presented with 
the Fondazione Memmo. 


sets np playing techno 
music at earsplittmg level. 
Soon Dan and Becky are 
wan and worn out, kept op 
all night by the terrible 
noise. This is bad enough, 
but when the offending 
neighbour. Matt, pays a 
visit, fear takes the place of 
desperation. It is soon clear 
that Matt is an individual 
with a serious loose 
connection. Curdled by 
boredom, poverty and 
self-loathing, be is a violent 
and unpredictable man, who 
seems intent on destroying 
the young couple. 


T he play is very well 
written, 

exceptionally well 
directed (by Mark 
Brickman) and superbly 
performed. You care about 
Dan (Graham Bryan) and 
Becky (Samantha Redmond) 
and yon fee) as if yon are in 
the room with them. 
Redmond in particular, in 
her perilously short 
maternity wear, is most 
touching. Andrew Tiernan, 
meanwhile, as the 
neighbour from hell is like a 
caged lion and his sheer 
presence in the room is 
nerve-wracking. When he 
finally explodes, yon feel as 
if yon are cornered yourself, 
and bis assault on the 
couple is terrifying. 

No one could accuse Jones 
of glamorising violence. But 
there are always worries 
about violence on stage and 
the concern here is that it 
involves a pregnant woman. 
The sight of the huge and 
violent Matt kicking Becky 
and threatening her with a 
Stanley knife is unbearable: 
There is the sneaky fear 
that Jones has perhaps 
chosen this image because it 
is so horrifying and win 
make his point The other 
reservation is that by 
strapping the play to such 
violence, he overstates his 
already strong case. 

But, then again, we live in 
a world where a girl can be 
bludgeoned to death while 
painting her patio doors and 
children gunned down in 
their sebool hall Perhaps 
Jones's terrible picture of an 
alienated screwball 
destroying a life- to-be is the 
only logical response to 
such a violent world. He 
certainly writes with JFmy, 
passion and compassion 
about those wbose voices 
are seldom heard. 

Continues at 21 Dean Street, 
London Wl to April 26 (0171 
420 0022). 


I t’s all change among 
the British opera 
companies, big and 
small. While the Royal 
Opera, along with the Royal 
Ballet, announces its 
programme during the 
twa-and-a-quarter year 
closure for the rebuilding of 
C-ovent Garden, the D’Oyly 
Carte Company, guardians 
of the Gilbert & Sullivan 
tradition, has secured its 
future, at least for a year, 
with a new home provided 
by Wolverhampton Council. 

Perhaps the most 
surprising' aspect of Covent 
Garden's peregrinations is 
how busy the two companies 
will be. The Royal Opera will 
appear 127 times, at the 
Barbican Theatre and Hall, 
the Shaftesbury, the Albert 
Hall, and the Festival Hall in 
the first year, while the 
Royal Ballet will dance on 98 
occasions at Labbatt’s 
Apollo in Hammersmith and 
the Festival Hall. This is 
only a) less performances 
than In the closing season at 
Covent Garden. 

Bernard Haitink has 
agreed to stay on as music 
director until 2002 and will 
conduct the evening 
performance in the 
refurbished house in 
December 1999. Verdi's 
Fabtaff. The £100m appeal. 


Off the Wall/Antony Thomcroft 

Musical chairs 
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headed by Vivien Duffield, is 
on target, having raised 
£54m to date. The work force 
has been cut from 820 to 540 
with few problems and the 
extra costs, from paving rent 
for theatres and playing to a 
smaller box office, will be 
covered by £20m from the 
lottery. 

Among the six new opera 
productions on offer are The 
Merry Widoiv and U barbiere 
di Siviglia at the 
Shaftesbury and Handel's 
Gin b'o Cesare at the 
Barbican, while Placido 
Domingo will sing Parsifal 
for the first time in a concert 
performance at the Festival 
Hall ttop seat price £90.) All 
in all the ROH enters its 
period of great uncertainty 

in better shape than many 
predicted. 

The D’Oyly Carte has just 
received a life Having 
£250.000 from the Arts 
Council which will enable it 
to tour Lehar's Count of 
Luxembourg and the G&S 
lolauthe this autumn, with 
premieres at the 
Wolverhampton Grand. It 
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now needs to find a 
permanent home. 
Wolverhampton is obviously 
a possibility: so is Newcastle: 
or any other city prepared to 
put up at least £250,000 a 
year to house the company. 

* 

The builders move in on 
Monday to London's 
Barbican Theatre to give it a 
£l.£rm refurbishment that 
will fit it for opera and dance 
by the autumn, not least 
that supplied by the 
itinerant Royal Opera and 
the Royal Ballet. 

The Barbican's former 
company, the RSC, has also 
embraced the travelling life. 
Artistic director. Adrian 
Noble, has decided to vacate 
the Barbican during the 
summer, and is energetically 
promoting his company as 
the “Theatre for the Nation". 

He is taking three 
productions on the road this 
year - with Henry V starring 
Martin Sheen visiting the 
larger regional theatres. 
Cyrano de Bergerac with 
Anthony Sher serving the 
medium sized venues, and 
Romeo and Juliet the 
community and sports halls. 
Noble reckons that 75 per 
cent of the UK population 
will have a RSC production 
within a 45 minute drive of 
their homes. 

The touring is funded by 
the Arts Council but it is the 
continued freeze of the 
council's grant that 
confronts Noble with an 
anticipated £900.000 deficit 
by the eod of 1997. On top of 
the static grant the opening 
productions at Stratford this 
year have been performing 
below target notably 
Cymbeline. Noble remains 
committed to presenting 
every work In the 
Shakespeare canon, despite 
public indifference. 

★ 

London is not giving up its 
position as one of the two 
players - along with New 


York - in the market for 
Impressionist and modern 
art without a struggle. Last 
December the picture was 
bleak. Sotheby’s big winter 
sale brought in just £l3.5m, 
well below the £18m 
anticipated and a pittance 
compared to November in 
New York, which had 
managed $61 .35m. 

It was little better for 
Christie's, with London 
producing £12.6m as against 
$82.5m from New York. 
Blaming VAT and EU 
bureaucracy, the 
re-emergence of Paris as an 
art centre, and the overall 
dominance or .Amen can 
wealth, the critics were 
prepared to write off 
London. 

The Impressionist teams 
in London, led by Melanie 
Clore at Sotheby's and Jussi 
Pylkkanen at Christie's, 
were under the greatest 
pressure to pull in big 
pictures for the 1997 summer 
sales in June. Most 
important collections come 
through personal contact, 
although, in these 

competitive days, the 
marketing packages and the 
guaranteed prices conjured 
up by the rival auction 
houses also sway sellers. 

It seems as if they have 
risen to the crisis. On June 
24 Sotheby's is offering the 
most expensive "modern" 
picture to be offered in 
Europe since 1990 - 
“Harvest in Provence", a 
watercolour by Van Gogh 
which is considered his 
greatest work on paper still 
in private hands. It is being 
sold by the family trust of its 
last buyer. Mrs J.B.A. 
Kessler, and should bring in 
£Sm. 

To set it off Sotheby's has 
just secured 21 Fauve and 
German Expressionist 
paintings and sculptures 
from the collection of the 
Canadian property magnate 
Charles Tabaehnik. which 
are valued at £Sm-£i0m. 
Bought cheaply in the 1960s 
and "70s. they are now 
highly sought after and two 
paintings, by Kirchner and 
Van Dongen, both carry 
estimates in excess of Elm. 


I f opinion polls and act- 
ors dressed up as chick- 
ens make you nauseous, 
you are probably suffer- 
ing from election fatigue 
induced by the longest cam- 
paign in recent history. Take 
a tip from Britain's broad- 
casters and learn to enjoy 
ill-health. Swap the psephol- 
ogists for the anaesthetists 
and catch a medical drama. 

There are plenty to choose 
from: Peak Practice iITV). 
Chi' Wren's Hospital (BBC1). 
Where The Heart Is (TTV). 
The Surgery (Channel 4), the 
US-originated EM l C hannel 
4). and more. These pro- 
grammes are the lurid con- 
temporary equivalent of Jac- 
obean tragedy: all buckets of 
blood and broken relation- 
ships. speeding trolleys and 
green surgical gowns. The 
hypodermic count is high. 
Even the dialogue has an 
emetic effect (“Pass the in- 
tubation tray. Test tube tray. 
Clamp"). It’s enough to put 
you off your TV dinner. 

What accounts for the 
pulling power of ER. perhaps 
the most successful of the 

bunch? Certainly not verisi- 
militude - the series is 
loosely based on the daily 

goings-on at the inner city 
hospital of C-ook County in 
Chicago, with the stress on 
loosely. The real Cook 
County very likely has 
mundane gunshot wounds to 
treat in much greater 
numbers. ER's admittals 
are watered down and 
tastefully diversified to 
appeal to the sensibilities of 
a comfortable middle-class 
audience. 

This week's first emer- 
gency was a black toddler 
witha tiny rubber ball stuck 
neatly in his windpipe. In 
the wider life of the hospital 
emotions are running high: 
the budget is shrinking; 
labour dispute problems 
loom. Never mind. “The ER 
may appear chaotic" says 
the limping Dr Kerry 
Weaver i Laura Innes) to a 
group of medical students 
"but if you look carefully 
you’ll find a carefully 
orchestrated system." She 
might be talking about the 
series. 


Television/Martin Mulligan 

Blood and 
bust-ups 


Chicago figures intermit- 
tently as a character, the 
viewer always dimly aware 
of the wider urban landscape 
beyond the swinging doors 
of the ambulance bay. This 
week for instance the Bambi- 
eyed Jeannie (Gloria Reu- 
ben) and her beau embrace 
in the floodlights or Water 
Tower Place, that emblem- 
atic downtown landmark. 


Y et within modest 
parameters ER at 
least tries to present 
a muddied moral 
universe rather than a 
sanitised one. The Aids 
theme, for instance, in the 
unfolding story of Jeannie 
and again this week in the 
experience of the 17-year -old 
with cystic fibrosis who 
wants his family to allow 
him to die. 

Unresolved sexual tension 
seems to be reaching epi- 
demic proportions. Dr Mark 
Greene (played with a hint 
of vulnerability by Anthony 
Edwards) is an unlikely Don 
Juan seeking advice from 
man-of-the-world Ross 
(played as a darkly hand- 
some roue by George Cloo- 
ney). Greene's encounter 
with his former patient 
Penny restored the force of 
that word “stripping" 
recently hijacked by Chan- 
nel 5 for its fixed schedule 
policy. 

The Surgery and Chil- 
dren's Hospital tug harder at 
the heart strings, not least 
because the medical dramas 
being enacted in these fly- 
on-the-wall documentaries 
are real. The Surgery was 
the first in a three-part docu- 
mentary focusing on GPs in 
a Manchester inner city 
practice. Children's Hospital 
fixed its attention on young 


patients and staff at Liver- 
pool's Alder Hey hospital, 
including twin toddler sis- 
ters undergoing hole-in-tbe- 
beart operations and a pre- 
mature baby with dire 
breathing problems. 

While the viewer has to 
admire the dedication and 
skill of the hard-pressed war- 
riors of the NHS front-line, 
questions scratch at the base 
of the brain: should authen- 
tic medical cases be served 
up as entertainment? Would 
you want the cameras 
intruding on your ordeal or 
private grief? It seems at 
times a kind of pornography. 
Another question left unan- 
swered by Children’s Hospi- 
tal is: what on earth are 
three-year-old children doing 
wearing gold ear studs? 

Silent Witness, a forensic 
crime thriller, is only the 


next logical stage in this 
entertainment trend. Con- 
vergence of television's 
detective and medical genres 
is driven by the same com- 
mercial logic that puts a tan- 
doori pizza on a supermarket 
shelf - ie. if it works, blend 
it in due course with another 
hot product. Here the impor- 
tant difference is that they 
cut up corpses on slabs, dead 
bodies as distinct from live, 
squirming ones. 

The second episode of this 
drama showed us sensitive 
but tough-minded patholo- 
gist Dr Sam Ryan (Amanda 
Burton) on the trail of yoof 
gone bad. As if to respect the 
rules of Attic tragedy, the 
gruesome murder of 
grandma took place off- 
screen. Silent Witness carica- 
tures the social ills of con- 
temporary Britain in much 
the same way that ER cari- 
catures contemporary Chi- 
cago, beefing them up this 
time rather than toning 
them down for its audience. 
Its moral universe was 
clear-cut (“1 blame the par- 
ents"). 

Still tired of the UK elec- 
tion run-up? Now sick and 
tired of medical drama into 
the bargain? There's always 
the radio. 
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ARTS 


I magine a building half way 
between a Viking barn and 
tbe Sydney Opera House. 
Set it amfd frozen lakes, 
snowy pine forests and herds of 
deer. Link it to the outside world 
with fibre-optic cables. Then yon 
have something 1 resembling the 
HaffeGarden Music Centre in 
western Sweden. 

The centre is Qakau Hage- 
sard's response to the problems 
and demands of high-speed life 
in the music industry, it has 23 
private rooms and facilities for 
recreation) study, rehearsal and 
recording. Hagegard built it 
because he believes performers 
need occasional respite - a place 
where they can meditate and 
renew themselves. 

Hagegard, 52. Is one of Swe- 
den's best-known singers. He 
made his same more than 20 
years ago as Papageno In In gmar 
Bergman's film of The Magic 
Flute. He also thinks deeply 
about the problems of his profes- 
sion - early burn-out. commer- 
cialism, declining audiences - 
and wants to spend the last part 
of his career feeding back some 
of the lessons he has learned. He 
says young artists today seek 


Retreat from the musical fast lane 

Andrew Clark talks to Hakan Hagegard about his music centre in Sweden 


success too quickly. Travel, lone- 
liness, empty rehearsal rooms - 
all take their toll on a musician’s 
private life and creative 
reserves. 

Although the idea for a music 
centre had been germinating in 
his mind for some time, an 
encounter with American psychi- 
atrist Peter Ostwald in the mid- 
1980s helped to clarify its par- 
pose. Ostwald was the moving 
spirit behind a US medical sup- 
port programme for performing 
artists. "He said it was necessary 
for the brain to slow down in 
order to think new thoughts - 
otherwise we tend to circulate 
the same thoughts, arranged in a 
different order. I toM him this 
was exactly what I felt about 
singers. We learn 20 songs in 
school and spend the next 20 
years singing those same songs. 
We travel too fast, we don't give 
ourselves time to invest in the 
future.” 


Bat how was this related to 
the idea of a music centre? 
Surely most artists have their 
own way of recharging their bat- 
teries? “Some do, bnt I could 
quote many examples of burn- 
out. How you cope with the pres- 
sure depends on personality. 
Some have their own way of 
dealing with it Martti Talvela 
had a sheep farm, others have 
their own inner retreat. My 
music centre is just one small 
contribution. Most artists live in 
the city. Here we have clean 
water, dean air, plenty of space, 
Nordic light, natural materials. 
It seems to meet a need." 

Hagegard raised most of the 
84m building costs by exploiting 
contacts in Swedish business in 
the late 1980s. The centre opened 
in 1992, has a permanent staff of 
five and is non-profit-making. 
Some performers pay their own 
way, others are sponsored. Some 
of his backers wanted a perfor- 


mance space, as a built-in source 
of income, bnt Hagegard decided 
against It. “The centre Is a hidea- 
way, where yon can lock the 
door. The key for me was mental 
training, the need for artists to 
feel safe. Ostwald used to talk 
about guilt: artists feel guilty 
about not having done enough 
work on a piece, not enough 
research, not treating them- 
selves in a way that they can 
perform at their peak. Guilt cre- 
ates fear, which is unhealthy. 
Many performers are scared to 
talk about these things because 
they’re afraid they won’t be 
hired." 

Most visitors follow a similar 
pattern of behaviour. A string 
quartet, for example, will ini- 
tially appear restless because 
they do not have their music to 
hand. On their second day they 
will start looking through the 
windows, a sign that they are 
beginning to unwind. By the 


third day they are ready to play 
again. “They pick up the music 
they’re motivated for - not 
because they have to. 'Have to' Is 
a problem for ns as performers: 
it becomes a luxury to sit and let 
the inspiration come. ‘Input* 
should be central to what we do 
- the artist drawing on his sur- 
roundings to stimulate creativ- 
ity" 


H agegard ’s input cur- 
rently takes the form 
of a world tour, rang- 
ing from Lisbon to 
Melbourne, San Francisco to 
Santiago. He views the contact 
with artists of other cultures, 
other farms of music, as a cre- 
ative stimulus. Each stop on the 
tour is comfortably spaced. 

Surely, then, the solution is 
better time-management? 
Wouldn’t artists be better off 
accepting fewer engagements? 
"It’s hard to tell them that It’s 


also a difficult concept for man- 
agers agents. What we must 
do Is talk more about it, bring it 
into the open. Of course, some- 
times you hone to take on an 
engagement. Everyone has to 
earn a living."' 

Which brings ns to the rela- 
tionship between creat i v it y and 
money. Hagegard poses the ques- 
tion: to enhance creativity, do 
yon triple the artist's fee ear 
halve it? “You can argue both 
ways. At some festivals, you sing 
for no fee, just for board and 
lodging, and a lot of creative 
things happen. This intrigues 
me: creativity is freed when 
there is no pre s su re of money. 
Maybe there are other ways of 
running the business. In Nor- 
way, they have artists' salaries, 
paid by sponsors- The artist 
doesn't have to pmform for the 
sponsor, bnt he has a steady 
income, he can work. Just like 
Haydn." 


But does Hagegard believe 
composers of Haydn's stature 
exist today? “I t hink it's a mat- 
ter of getting pieces performed, 
of education, of status. Why did 
Benjamin Britten produce so 
much? Did. Aldeburgh play a 
role? Or maybe he had the tools 
for getting his pieces performed. 
The links between composers 
and performers are not good 
enough - I would welcome a lot 
more sitting together. In Scan- 
dinavia I see creative people 
going down into tiie basement 
again to do new things. They’ve 
given up on the big theatres." 

The gentle tunes of Hagegard’s 
speaking voice belie the strength 
of his conviction. At his master- 
classes he demonstrates an 
eagerness to share his philoso- 
phy of life and art with a 
younger generation with humour 
and style. The emerging talents 
of today will disregard Us words 
at their peril. 

Hakan Hageg a r d gives a recital 
at New York’s Alice Tolly Hall 
tonight. Other stops on Ms world 
tour include Hong Kong {April 
25-28), Sydney (May 7-10), Taipei 
(May 24) and Prague (Jane 2). 
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A labour 
of love 
for his 
people 

Richard McClure talks to 
the Brazilian photographer 
Sebastiao Salgado about his work 

W hen a pho- seasonal workers toiling in a 
tographer feudal system where absen- 
as widely tee landlords use jagungos. 
acclaimed hired guns, to protect their 
as Sebastiao vast but largely unproduc- 



Opera in Belgium/David Murray 

A plot-free 
spectacle 


T 


his is the time of just to listen. The music 
year when many sounded scrupulously pre- 


W hen a pho- 
tographer 
as widely 
acclaimed 
as Sebastiao 
Salgado exhibits his new 
work in such cultural back- 
waters as Colchester and 
Rottingdean. it would seem 
to imply a loss of s tanding . 
This, after all, is a man more 
used to gracing the walls of 
the Royal Festival Hall or 
Madrid's Biblioteca 
National. 

But the choice of provin- 
cial universities and small- 
town art galleries as venues 
for his current show does 
not represent a reversal of 
fortune for the Brazilian 
photographer. Instead it is 
his latest strategy to pro- 

It is 

the extent 
of his 
personal 
involvement 
which makes 
the work 
unusual 

mate the humanitarian 
issues which have domi- 
nated his work for three 
decades. 

Salgado has spent much of 
the past 15 years document- 
ing the impoverished field 
labourers of his native coun- 
try. Now. to accompany the 
publication of Term - Strug- 
gle of the Landless, he has 
sold 5,000 sets of the book's 
images to charities and 
trades unions for poster 
exhibitions around the world 
(the UK shows are sponsored 
by Christian Aid). At £350 
per set, all proceeds from the 
sales go to funding the 
Movement of Landless Peas- 
ants. a South American 
charity which provides food 
and medicine for the pover- 
ty-stricken communities. 

Last year, police killed 19 
peace fill protestors in the 
northern state of Para and 
Salgado's pictures duly 
depict grieving families and 


seasonal workers toiling in a 
feudal system where absen- 
tee landlords use jagwioos, 
hired guns, to protect their 
vast but largely unproduc- 
tive, estates. 

"The aim of the project is 
to put pressure on the Bra- 
zilian government to provide 
land for the peasants," 
e xplains Salgado w hile pack- 
ing for his next assignment 
at bis Paris office. "Given 
land, the peasants can work, 
produce and become con- 
sumers. Their sons and 
daughters will have no need 
to become bandits and pros- 
titutes. This is not a socialist 
revolution but a fight for 
dignity.” “Dignity” is a word 
which recurs often in Salga- 
do's conversation. It is also a 
theme which presides over 
all his pictures. Defiantly 
emotive, they elevate the 
peasants' daily struggles and 
rituals to heroic heights: pil- 
grims carry stones up moun- 
tains as offerings to God in 
exchange for rain; a child is 
buried with her eyes open so 
she may find the path to 
heaven. Drenched in lavish 
chiaroscuro and Catholic 
mysticism, these epic narra- 
tives may be too grandiose 
for some tastes, but, at their 
best, they are deeply affect- 
ing testaments to human 
perseverance and the sanc- 
tity of life. 

If the peasants' plight is 
sadly familiar, it is the 
extent of Salgado's personal 
involvement which makes 
his work unusual In a Tteifl 
where we expect to find 
detached reportage, Salgado 
is a champion for the cause, 
his imag p-s impassioned calls 
for social justice. Like the 
BBC’s Martin Bell, Salgado 
preaches a “journalism of 
attachment” . maintaining 
that the media must have a 
moral riimpnsinn and discard 
its self-imposed neutrality. 
Salgado takes this stance 
farther in Terra, the photog- 
rapher is not merely a com- 
passionate observer but 
political dissident 

“Only a landscape photog- 
rapher can remain impar- 
tial," insists Salgado. “As a 
social photographer I must 
take pictures with my ideol- 
ogy. my position, my way of 



“Only a landscape photographer can remain impartial”: one of Salgado's emotive portraits of Brazil’s rural poor 


thinking. I cannot keep a dis- 
tance because I have lived 
with these people. I know 
their story and I cannot be 
outride of this. My pictures 
are not products, they are 
part of people's suffering. 
Nor are they propaganda 
because I don’t set up my 
photographs. I show only 
what is happening." 

Salgado can call upon a 
firm grasp of geopolitics to 
support his stance. With a 
doctorate in economics, he 
initially worked in Africa for 
the International Coffee 
Organisation and his pic- 
tures are captioned with 
detailed statistical analysis. 
Although drawn to the cam- 
era in the late-!960s when 
the Civil Rights movement 
gave rise to “the concerned 


photographer”. Salgado 
places himself in a broader 
tradition of socially con- 
scious photographers, citing 
the Depression-era work of 
Dorothea Lange and that of 
Margaret Bourke-White, 
whose records of Buchen- 
wald atrocities were used as 
evidence at the Nuremberg 
trials. 

In truth, neither comes 
close to matching Salgado's 
devotion to “knowing the 
people, becoming close to 
the subject". Yet, at times, 
this intimate, ethical 
response restricts his scope 
for expression. Even a wed- 
ding feast is depicted as a 
desolate affair, as though 
Salgado fears any show of 
vibrancy will dilute his mes- 
sage. 


Nor is be above relatively 
crude tactics to put his point 
across. His portraits of sad- 
eyed children at a peasant 
encampment are overtly 
didactic even without Chico 
Buarque's heartfelt poetry 
which is displayed beside 
them. Here, one feels. Sal- 
gado strays from the persua- 
sive to the manipulative, his 
ideology swamped by exces- 
sive sentiment 
In Brazil, however, the 
project has already accom- 
plished his twin aims of 
“raising awareness and pro- 
voking debate". The posters 
have been shown at a num- 
ber of universities and he 
points to a recent opinion 
poll which indicates wide- 
spread support for the move- 
ment For Salgado, though. 


there is still work to be 
done. His next book - also in 
conjunction with Christian 
Aid - marks the 50th anni- 
versary of Indian indepen- 
dence by chronicling the 
nation’s destitute. His 
reforming zeal remains 
unquenched. 

"Ninety per cent of the 
world’s population live 
their lives in pain," he 
says. “I believe they have a 
right to be protected from 
this because we are all 
responsible for what is 
going an.” 

Terra - Struggle of the Land- 
less is published by Phaidon. 
The exhibition begins at St 
James' Church, Piccadilly, 
London SW1 on April 17 
before touring Britain. 


± European capitals 
cheer themselves up 
with festivals of contempo- 
rary music. In Paris and 
beyond, Radio France has 
been r unning its intensive 
annual survey (most con- 
certs free to the public); Hel- 
sinki celebrates its marinate 
If there is a contemporary 
opera that wants perform- 
ing. so modi the better far 
Brussels’ Festival Ars 
Musica, Opera National 
has had Robert Wilson in to 
stage the late Luigi Nono’s 
Prometeo, not in their La 
Monnaie theatre but in a 
lofty old covered market, the 
Halles de Schaarbeek. 

Taking Prometeo out of a 
conventional opera-house 
was the right idea, but it 
should have gone farther - 
right out of any staging 
whatever. Nono, an Italian 
upper-class convert to Com- 
munism, was also fired by 
Meyerbold’s.-, visions*, of 
expanded popular, political 
theatre. Both of his earlier 
“operas", IntoUeranza i960 
and Al gum .sole carico 
d’amore, strove for plot-free 
populist spectacle whilst 
pursuing a rigorously new, 
post-Darmstadt music: the 
workers who were duly 
invited to listen found them- 
selves bemused (though 
sometimes stirred). 

Prometeo - “Prometheus” 
- grew fitfully over several 
years; Nono finished it, or at 
least stopped adding to. it, in 
the mid-1980s. Massimo Cac- 
darf s text proposes no visi- 
ble action, being a collage of 
fragments (often barely audi- 
ble) from Hesiod, Aeschylus. 
HWderlin et al which bear 
upon the Prometheus myth. 
The original performances 
sought to place it and the 
audience in a magical 
"acoustic space”, where the 
elaborate “Hve electronics" 
required could make their 
maximum effect ninm? 

For Brussels, Wilson 
decided to give the audience 
something to watch. - While 
the music - nearly all of it 
extraordinarily slow, though 
divided between many, 
groups of voices and instru- 
ments all round the haD - 
went on, for more than two 
hours, a young troupe from, 
the Performing Arts 
Research and Training Stn- - 
dios performed infinitely 
slow evolutions in white and 
grey practice-clothes, some- 
times with poles or large 
rings. 

. We really did not heed 
that. Since the evolutions 
went nowhere, and were 
nothing but an abstract 
accompaniment . to Nono-’s 
score, it would have been 
better - and less boring - 


pared, as directed by Peter 
EOtvta and Kwame Ryan, 
and performed with great 
concentration by five solo- 
ists. the Solistenchor Frei- 
burg and members of the La 
Monnaie orchestra. The “live 
electronics" were unambi- 
tious, compared to the latest 
IRCAM products I heard at 
La. ViHette in January. 

I n Ghent I caught up at 
last with Robert Car- 
sen’s staging qf La Boh- 
tone for the Flanders 
Opera. It has been doing the 
European rounds for some 
time now, pleasing audi- 
ences but dividing critical 
opinion sharply, live many 
Careen productions. The cur- 
rent cast is sound, with 
mostly American principals 
- and a superlative CoHine 
from Christophe Fel - con- 
ducted with a sure MmA by 
Silvio Varviso. The produc- 
tion, however, is-, the firings • 
Sets by Michael Levine, 
again d ranmti rall y simple , 

and a gain superb lighting by 
Jean Kalman. In - Act 1 
Rodolfo’s crowded little gar- 
ret is marooned in an aid- 
less field of snow, which is 
equally a wasteland of 
Rodolfo's discarded manu- 
scripts. Everybody seems to 
be dressed by Oxfam: Carsen 
aims to re-create a more 
modem “bohemian” world, 
not a stnart-but-seedy caffe 
society. 

Indeed, the Caffe Momus 
act becomes a hippy festivi t y, 
on a greensward, like Wood- 
stock or Glastonbury. The 
garret’s tall stovepipe serves 
as a maypole, and by the end 
there is a cheerful, innocent 
orgy going on. (Some critics 
found .that too much; I 
thought it an amusing fillip, 
consistent with' Careen's 
whole idea.) The snow is' 
back for Act- 3, in which 
Rodolfo and Mfrni.are both 
knocking back cheap wine 
straight from the bottle; but 
for Act 4 Rodolfo’s garret 
floats in a sea of yellow blos- 
soms, as foreseen in Act 8... 

Nothing in the dramatic 
action , seems diminished by 
Careen’s piquant twisting, 
which lets the performers 
play out their -roles unhin- 
dered - unlike many- a fash- . 
ionably modem re -setting. • 
Evidently he sees Puccini’s 
dramma Urico as a “comfedifi 
lannoyante", a comedy .with 
sad bits, rather, than a nxfaua- 
ture tragedy with . some 
capering at the edges. Yet he 
brings Puccini’s opera much 
closer to the 'feel of Mmgeris 
original Seines de la vie. de 
bohime, -a- grimmer view of 
feckless sentiment and pov- 
erty than, the . picturesque 
romance we usually see: 


T he week that put the tat 
in Tatton began with a 
blzarrely surreal touch 
from which it never 
quite recovered. Was it imagina- 
tion or, hovering between sleep 
and wakefulness, did I hear 
Radio 4‘s Prayer for the Day giv- 
ing thanks for beauty and good- 
ness in the voice of publicist Max 
Clifford? It established a looking- 
glass world which the rest of Sat- 
urday’s radio could not match. 

Not Loose Ends, now almost 
self-parody, with unfunny Antip- 
odean comic, camp Celt dit to, 
and lugubrious Irish songstress 
whose portentous drone evoked a 
mi* of Dylanesque earnestness 
and the bum notes of Peter SeD- 
ers’ imm ortal send-up. Not even 
the pre-election special that 
revealed disgruntled middle clas- 
ses rebelling, corruption reaching 
officialdom, a population steeped 
in soap opera, and the US ner- 
vously rethinking its close alli- 
ance - that was Mexico, of 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 


A proliferation of paradoxes 


course, in The Americas File. 

The air of paradox continued 
with Sunday’s In Business: Bosses 
in Revolt. Sweden, once the 
byword for impregnable public- 
funded social security, is having 
second, third and even fourth 
thoughts. When they started 
explaining how the state could 
no longer fork out money it no 
longer bad, it began to sound 
familiar. We could do worse than 
watch the Swedish advance into 
what they call the post-welfare 
state era. Particularly fetching 
was the electric car adopted by 
the green campaigner called Rib- 
bing (like the conspirator in the 
Swedish-set Ballo in maschera 
but slightly less blood-thirsty): 


down to “old technology", appar- 
ently, and the first car to do more 
than iQO kph. “Environmentally 
healthy ” said Ribbing, adding In 
a rather un-Swedish way, “and 
great fun.” 

Paradox loomed large In A 
Breath of Fresh Air. one of 
those modestly unheralded 
treasures often associated 
with Martin Wain wright. He 
commemorated the “ fresh air 
schools” that reached their 
height between the wars, that 
golden if goose-pimpled age of 
the FTesh Air Movement and the 
Sunshine League. Councils could 
send poor children to these coun- 
try establishments on the 
grounds of respiratory com- 


plaints, malnourishment or “fail- 
ure to thrive". 

Gentler than previous munici- 
pal Institutions, the child-ori- 
ented classes were designed like 
cricket-pavilions, with one wall 
missing, open to the elements, so 
that the pupils brushed snow- 
flakes off their work in winter or 
bathed in vernal scents and 
sounds, watching the occasional 
hedgehog pass. There were sing- 
ing lessons In the woods with 
portable gramophone. In Castle- 
ford they leapt from the class- 
room to do detective work on ani- 
mal tracks in the snow. In Bristol 
the school started with chairs 
and rugs in a park, sheltering 
under a bandstand, exercising 


often to keep the circulation 
going, the ink frozen into a solid 
block. Very much kill or cure, as 
Wain wright nervously put it: but 
the system worked. In 1919 care- 
ful records showed an extraordi- 
nary improvement in height, 
chest measurements and blood 
haemoglobin in a mere eight 
months. 

The survivors sounded magnifi- 
cent. At 92 Florence Wood recal- 
led her TB-stricken family and 
the industrial pollution she had 
escaped. Others remembered the 
dedicated teachers, unsung pio- 
neers in education, who made the 
children feel they were capable of 
learning. “They taught you how 
to learn,” said one old pupil 


incredulously. *T could take In 
Pythagoras’ theory and under- 
stand it.” Many of the children 
jumped the class and professional 
barriers, thriving intellectually 
and socially as well as physically. 
What on earth happened to the 
idealism behind the fresh air 
schools? 

More paradoxes with Medhmv 
wave when Matthew Parris, so 
strenuously propagated Coot least 
by himself) as political journal- 
ism's Mister Nice, just for a 
moment sounded as shifty, eva- 
sive and self-contradictory as any 
politician or journalist in their 
respective, much-maligned pro-' 
Sessions. 

The revelation of last Sunday’s 


programme was the payment of 
£520 exacted from a French corre- 
spondent to travel with the prime 
minister for a day while still 
.being refused admission, along 
with the rest of the foreign press, 
to the Tory press conference. Gal- 
lic thrift was outraged and no 
wander. ' 

Radio SLfve's Sisters in Arms 
deals with the biggest paradox Of 
alt women terrorists. The stmt of 
a series. Sunday's survey 
reminded us of the chillingly 
dehumanising effect of a political 
cause, any. cause -r .and the 
equally dehumanising effect on 
the enemy. 

One antfcterrarist expert 'even 
recommended that in a confron- 
tation or siegathe women' should 
: be targ eted fi rst as they were the 
more determined and more likely 
to protract the. bloody , business 
than - the mem. Another ca se at 
Women having -to outdo men . at 
their own game simply to be 
accepted? 
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Sporting Profile 


Leap, run 
and jump 
into the 
uncertain 
future 

A one-time publicity junkie and 
400m runner has opted out of the 
spotlight to train for decathlon 
glory, finds Keith Wheatley 

D u'aine Ladejo control and tactics. You 
will compete can't ever Just throw your 
next Thursday ■maximum effort in. Eight of 
in Los Angeles the 10 events in decathlon 
in the first are about newer. lencrth and 


D u'aine Ladejo 
will compete 
next Thursday 
in Los Angeles 
intheSrst 

decathlon he has attempted 
since quitting the spotlight 
of the quarter-mile and 
spending almost a year 
retr aining for track and 
field's toughest event 
Though once renowned as 
a publicity junkie, the 
darting of that cross-over 
land where good-looking 
male sportsmen become 
Gladiators. TV presenters or 
tabloid columnists. Ladejo 
has been firmly out of the 
media spotlight for the past 
nine months. 

His days have been spent 
learning to shot-put 
practising the intricate 
geometry of the javelin 
launch and sand-pit tactics 
of the long-jump. 

“It's a lot more training 
than 400m. for obvious 
reasons," said the runner. T 
sometimes train three times 
a day, seven days a week. 
Because of having different 
coaches, the locations can 
be all over England." 

Ladejo has been 
voluntarily unemployed in a 
financial sense, moving 
from a high-earner portfolio 
of sponsorships and ■ 
appearance fees to living on 
his savings. For bis Olympic 
campaign last year Ladejo 
was sponsored by Adidas 
which, with unconscious 
percipience. twinned him on 
a “Then & Now” poster 
advertisement with Daley 
Thompson, the greatest 
decathlete of modem times. 

“It's a huge gamble for 
Du'aine. If he succeeds in 
the decathlon, becomes 
another Thompson, let's say. 
then he’ll be looking at a 
prodigious earning power, 
although at the moment it’s 
zero,” said his manager 
Charles Meadon. 

Far from parting 
reluctantly with the 
glamour and high-profile of 
his previous event, Ladejo, 

26. maintains that he was 
constantly a square peg in a 
round hole when it came to 
the single-lap race 
"I always found the 400m 
frustrating because 1 
couldn’t physically explode," 
he said before leaving for 
the US. 

"That whole race is about 


control and tactics. You 
can't ever just throw your 
■maximum effort ill. Eight of 

the 10 events in decathlon 
are about power, length and 
speed. Look at something 
like discus or long jump. 
You don't have to think 
your way through them. In 
the 400m, you have to settle 
back and play with the 
throttle the whole time. It 
just wasn't appealing to 
me." 

There have been people tn 
the athletics world, 
competitors and fans, who 
saw this whole change of 

‘Thompson 
has seen me 
train . . . and 
it’s fair to say 
he’s excited 
by what I 
might be able 
to do’ 

heart as a rationalisation of 
defeat, a scaling back of 
ambition. 

“Ladejo has always talked 
a huge act and when 4ie - 
didn't deliver in Atlanta, he 
needed to find a way out - 
and an explanation" said 
one correspondent. 

That is a harsh judgment, 
but it is certainly true that 
In the aftermath of the 
Stockholm indoor European 
championships last year, 
400m gold medallist Ladejo 
built himself a huge media 
profile by telling any 
journalist within earshot 
that he was going to give 
Michael Johnson the race of 
his life when the summer 
Gomes came around. 

In a gesture of bravado 
that must now haunt him, 
the British runner dyed his 
hair gold to make sure that 
oo one was in any doubt 
over his Atlanta goals. 

In the event, a blood virus 
cruelly destroyed Ladejo's 
chances in the Olympics. He 
was eliminated in the 
second round - Johnson, the 
eventual gold medallist, 
drawn in the same group, 
ran more than a second 
faster than his cocky rival. 
The only consolation for the 
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Briton was a squad silver 
medal for the 4 x 400m relay, 
although he did not run in 
the final. 

In their inimitable 
fashion, the London tabloid 
newspapers then trashed the 
athlete they had lionised 
just a few months earlier. 
“Atlanta was a pretty 
terrible experience and the 
press were the worst bit 
They just tore me apart,” 
said Ladejo. 

It was on the flight back 
to the UK that he began to 
reflect on whether be was 
truly committed to the event 
that had made his name. In 
a chance mid-air 
conversation with Tessa 
Sanderson, the 1980 Olympic 
javelin champion, be 


recalled that during his 
schooldays it was always 
the throwing and jumping 
events that were his first 
love. 

“Running the 400m, I 
often felt “What does it 
mean?'," he recalled. 
“Nothing! In long jump 
you're the furthest. High 
jump the highest With 
middle-distance it's just 
against a clock. In the 
decathlon it's a serious 
attempt to be the greatest 
all-round athlete." 

Thompson has been a hero 
of Ladejo’s since the latter 
was a child. He says be was 
thrilled and flattered by the 
Adidas poster last summer. 
“It was ingenious and clever 
on their part, although they 


had no idea at all what was 
going on in my head," he 
maintains “It W3S almost 
the only thing that made me 
smile in the whole Atlanta 
experience." 

Thompson has been in 
touch with Ladejo 
throughout the winter, 
offering motivation and 
encouragement 

“He’s seen me train in a 
few single events and it's 
fair to say he's excited by 
what I might be able to do." 
said Ladejo. His 100m, 400m 
and 1,500m running events 
are looked after by long-time 
coach Tony Hadley. In the 
javelin, European champion 
Steve Backley is teaching 
Ladejo to throw and said to 
be more than satisfied with 


his progress. Hurdling is 
being looked after by 
Graham Knight and 
pole-vault, perhaps the most 
technically demanding 
event by Peter Sutcliffe, 
coach to British 
record-holder Nick 
Buckfield. 

As an example of how 
daunting the technical 
events can be, Dan O'Brien 
the current Olympic and 
world decathlon champion, 
didn't qualify for the 1992 
Games because of failing the 
pole-vault height threshold 
in the US trials. He now 
manages routinely to clear 
5.0m whereas Ladejo's 
recorded best is 3.6m, 
though there are claims of 
4.5m in training. 


"There's no doubt that 
training has to be focused 
on your weak events and 
that can be tough," agreed 
Ladejo. “There's a 
temptation to go out and 
grandstand in the 
disciplines you're already 
good at, but that won't get 
you the points." 

In the complex scoring of 
decathlon, one needs a 
minimum of 8,000 points to 
be in the international top 
echelon. O'Brien's world 
title was won with 8,891. 
whereas Thompson's 
personal best was 8,847. So 
far Ladejo's recorded 
personal bests - although 
not in the context of a full 
decathlon - give him 7.963. 
so he could be described as 


well on the way. 

“Decathlon is like golf, 
you're playing against 
yourself and your strengths 
and weaknesses the whole 
time. That's what I'm really 
beginning to enjoy," said 
Ladejo. on the eve of what 
could be one of the most 
remarkable reincarnations 
in modern athletics. 

"I could have been bored 
but earning a really good 
living grinding out the 400m 
at Grand Prix meetings, so 
it’s been a huge financial 
cost and gamble," he said. 

“But I’m enjoying the 
whole sport more than at 
any time since I turned 
professional. I’m using the 
money 1 stacked away to 
follow my dream." 


Cricket 



Fans will respond to sharper edge 


A s one who shares Mat- 
thew Engel's delight in 
the subtleties of county 
cricket, I welcome his 
bold editorial in this year's Wis- 

den publication. English cricket 

has its problems analysed all the 
time, but answers are elusive, as 
one would expect of such a long, 
complicated game with such a 
long, complicated history. 

Engel's article delivers some 
home truths about English 
cricket but lack of space means 
be cannot treat them all in 
detail England's recent failures 
as a touring side, for instance. 

It is true that young sports 
fans seek heroes to imitate and 
admire. In the unsettled years of 
the 1960s, the introduction of the 
one-day game and of overseas 
cricketers disturbed the pattern 
of county cricket, but did not 
make hero-worship hard for me. 

My only problem in that 
department came from the 
dreary indifference to cricket dis- 
played by my family and friends. 
How could i dash up and help 
the 1968 crowd to dry the Oval 
turf with cardigans and handker- 
chief on the last day of the last 
Test against Australia, ready for 
Derek Underwood to bowl his tri- 
umphant 7 for 50. when no one at 
home could think of anywhere 
worse to be on a wet day than a 


Teresa McLean says it’s no wonder the county game has lost its local support 


On the attack: 


Harris playing for Derbyshire 


cricket ground? I had to enjoy 
my excitement alone, but at least 
there was some reason to be 
excited, not the anticipation of 
the collapses that have plagued 
English tourists for the last five 
years, until this winter in New 
Zealand. 

The last few years at home 
have not been brilliant, but not 
so bad. It is overseas that 
England have been doing so 
badly, while the England A-team 
flourishes, winning their last 
three tours In fine style. Last 
winter Nasser Hussain led them 
to victory over Pakistan A. His 
tour average with the bat was 52; 
for England in New Zealand he 
averaged 30. 

It is almost like a suffocation 
that afflicts the English players 
as soon as they go abroad with 
the English team and it was a 
relief to see the mature Robert 
Croft refusing to succumb and 
playing well last winter. 

I think England badly need a 
strong pace pair to open the 
bowling attack: there are some 
good, hostile county bowlers 
such as Dominic Cork and Philip 
de Freitas but they only go to 
pieces when they play for 
England. 

Last season, county cricket 
showed these two playing for 
Derbyshire alongside the** 


Imported Australian companion 
and invigorating captain, Dean 
Jones, in a bowling attack 
which, with Devon Malcolm and 
young Andrew Harris, could 
boast a pace quartet. 

Alas, Derbyshire fans could 
only watch them last season at 
Derby and Chesterfield. This is 
one of the points where 1 agree 
most whole-heartedly with 
Engel county cricket will never 
increase the number of its 
grounds at its disposal if it 
decreases the number of its 
grounds it uses. 

I can see that grounds are 
expensive to run, but well-run, 
well-placed grounds attract spec- 
tators and earn good reputations 
for themselves. 

Remembering my own experi- 
ence again, there was always a 
chance of persuading my mother 
that a day watching Kent at Ton- 
bridge Wells was worth a try. 
because it was only IX miles 
from where we lived- Grounds in 
the London suburbs, on the Sus- 
sex coast or in Canterbury were 
too far away for uncertain visi- 
tors such as my mother. 

She was one of the multitude 
of cricket tolerators with no spe- 
cial interest in the game, but 
willing to come with me if it was 
not too Ear away, the food and 
drink was nice and there was a 


patch where children could play. 

As county cricket seldom tries 
bard to provide such an atmo- 
sphere - even festival cricket, a 
popular outpost of the county 
game, is losing its grounds in 
sorry succession - it is not mak- 
ing the best offering of itself. 

Kent stiff use their Tunbridge 
Wells ground and last season 
played two county games there, 
seven at Canterbury and one at 
Maidstone. Other venues such as 
Folkstone, Sittingbourne, Ash- 
ford and Eltham were not so 
lucky. 

It’s no wonder county cricket 
does not attract the same local 
loyalty as it once did. This was 
already weakening in the i96Gs, 
with the arrival of one-day 
cricket, widespread broadcasting 
and with people’s increasing 
movements between areas. 

At the time I was watching 
Underwood's 1968 Oval victory 
for England, the old, lifelong vil- 
lagers I knew at home cared 
little for cricket but did feel they 
belonged to tbeir county and 
owed it a sort of passive, nostal- 
gic support (not a hard task for 
Surrey residents in the 1950s). 
The Roses Match was still a sell- 
out most years and both York- 
shire and Lancashire were proud 
of their county identity. 

Until 1992 Yorkshire held hero- 


ically to their principle of only 
using Yorkshire-born players 
and I respected them for that, 
but could understand why they 
eventually dropped it as archaic 
and joined In with the other 
counties' market-place in play- 
ers. 

Football clubs play most of 
their games in the evenings and 
at weekends; cricket dubs play 
four-day county games mostly 
during the week, which presents 
obvious problems, but not incur- 
able ones. 

I am not certain that the idea 
of a two-tier county system 
would help with this. The danger 
is that the first division might, 
cream off all the best players, 
leaving a depressed second divi- 
sion unable to attract ambitious 
young players. 

By contrast, if all county 
games were more widely and 
more keenly played, I would go 
to more of them. There are 
still some of us who like the bat- 
tle-plan depths of county cricket. 

If the ECB can devise some 
sort of organisation and incen- 
tive scheme to spread county 
cricket and give it a sharp edge, 
fit it into limited space and 
urban life and make the best of 
publicity instead of shunning it 
there are some of us w illing to 
respond. 
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Above, Lapis lazuli and seed psari bridesmaid liara-currvnecWace. 
tram E125, by Marzia Colonna - a perfect gift for after toe weckflng. 
RtgUt Mother of pewi and diamante tiara, from £300, mads to order 
from Erickson Beamon. Far right. Pink enamel daisy and diamante 
tiara, £148, from Butter & Wiser 


Drawings by Aahkty HamBtort Uoyd 


The crowning glories of fashion 


From the haute couture catwalks to nightclubs, tiaras have become the modem alternative to hats. Grania Langdon-Down reports 


T iaras may be back 
in vogue, as a 
recent exhibition 
of some of the 
grandest cre- 
ations at a London jewellers 
intimated, and there is a 
resurgence of classical 
designs for wedding head- 
dresses. But who, apart from 
royalty, who has an opportu- 
nity to wear them? Anyone 
from 12-year-old bridesmaids 
to fashion nyxnphettes to 
dowager duchesses, It 
appears. 

One of the keys to their 
revival is versatility - tiaras 
can now be worn as neck- 
laces, broken down into 
matching brooch and ear- 
rings or worn flat as a head- 
band. Tiaras that can move 
easily from grand occasions 
or weddings to cocktail par- 
ties and nightclubs can find 
a new role. For designers 
such as Karl Lagerfeld, 
tiaras are now the modem 
alternative to hats. 

London-based jeweller 
Slim Barrett has been mak- 
ing celtic crowns and tiaras 
since 1984. About three years 
ago, he made a crown fin- the 
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The versatile ■Jute’ from Jode Baird Tiaras. The finest crystal is used for 
this tiara which unclips... 


Lady of Knockalaine as a 
family heirloom to commem- 
orate her OBE. Tiaras only 
started being shown an the 
catwalks about 2'/« years ago 
when John Galliano and 
Richard Tyler used some of 
my designs," says Barrett 
The fashion press jumped 
on the bandwagon and since 
then everybody has started 
making tiaras." In the finale 
of Lagerfeld's last haute cou- 
ture show in . Paris, he 


showed off finely knitted 
sterling silver necklaces 
used as tiaras. 

Until about 18 months ago, 
most of Barrett's tiara cus- 
tomers were brides. “Now 
people are wearing them to 
parties and they are some- 
thing between a fashion item 
and an art object." 

His designs are mostly 
made of sterling stiver with 
mother of pearl, faux pearls 
and Austrian crystal. 
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you hauon'l 
seen every pcssaie 
perrouialion ot the 
ttmepiece.il just feels like it. 
You've owned one or two and 
Gome to a tew conclusions: 
nowadays, fancy facia doesn't 
automatically mEan good product. 
Nowadays there is no room lor 
those selling an outdated reputation. 
EuuaJIy, a no-name, novelty value, 
PGrpctuBimoonofTasecmeiEr, dots no! 
raairc a good long-term purctsss. 
if m have a substantial amunl ot 
money or assets, it repoires management. 
Iftu can't attwiJ to experiment - you need a 
reason to entrust your wealth to someone. 
We have been looking alter people's 
investments tor seme 15Q years. 
So what? So we offer you access id a 
spectrum ol experienced financial 
specialists, who single mtr.dediy 
pursue (fie coffey that nest 
answm your needs. 



We do 

not tffluie our 
efforts hy oflerins 
every single service, 
only the ones we 
believe wilt add value 
\: fire c; estreat w,-- , 
U’ctusc ,ve e:ij 
tia.e teller ifuii 1 ; i | 
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£ do or tiie. 

Hney, providing exciusiv? 

fr? assef rrEnagsmej7t 
Telephone 0G45 12 QW5 
now, (his second, tor you? 
nearest office. Or write fo 
Philip Mitchell, Tilffiy S Co, 
Royal Over Bnililing, Pier 
Head, Liverpool 131 NY. 
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. . . and turns into an elegant brooch, sorrtogs and 
a head band 


Starting at about £220 for the 
simplest the average price 
range is £850 to £700, 
although he has made some 
to order for over six figures. 

It was the idea of trea- 
sured pieces of jewellery 
being worn only once before 
being consigned to a drawer 
or safe - or even the chil- 
dren's dressing-up box - 
which set 79-year-old 
designer Josie Baird think- 
ing. She. was about to close 


down the Museum Replicas 
jewellery business she had 
started 27 years ago and 
retire when she decided 
instead to launch a new 
range of tiaras which would 
have a life long after the 
wedding was over. 

Her five different tiaras, 
made in silver or gilt with 
crystal and faux pearls and 
costing between £85 and 
£145, are cleverly designed 


mood seemed to be against 
the wearing of any jewellery 
except tiny pendants. 

“The first was like the one 
Audrey Hepburn wore in 
Breakfast at Tiffany’s - a 
wonderful pink pointed head 
dress. We had to think 
whether they would work in 
the shop or would it make it 
look like a bride’s shop; But 
people love them - they 
catch everyone’s imagina- 


transfbrm their day suit into 
an evening cocktail outfit 
' "Fashion is ; generally 
becoming more feminine and 
glamorous. Women are no 
longer frying to prove the 
point that they are in with 
the lads and that frivolity 
doesn't exist” 

Working from her studio 
in Dorset, Colonna has found 
an increasing number of 
commissions for women 
Invited, to tiara parties. 
“Charlotte Morrison, for 
instance, had a tiara ball 
down here and I had a suc- 
cession of women oaming to 
my door asking for some- 
thing tq match their 
dresses." • 

Vicki Beamon, of Erickson 
Beamon, said: "The whole 
jewellery market is going 
very, romantic. We did some 
designs for Anna Sul. the 
New York designer who is 
very much Into the babydoll 
pyjama grunge look. I 


thought tiaras' would --he' as 
shortlived as the 'jghinge 
movement but' they have 
just kept on growing. 

“We have just finished all 
the (Elections- in Faria One 
of the strongest was Dries 
Van Noten for whom we did 
a lot of hair- ornaments. We 
are doing very good business 
with softer-looking tiaras 
with beading, which we will 
match to people's dress fab- 
rics." " 

■ Slim Barrett, Studio fi 
Shepperton House, 83-33 
Shepperton Road, London 
NZ tet 0172-354 98SX Jdsie 
Baird Tiaras, II Gloucester 
Crescent, London NWl. tel 
0171-485 6081; Butler A WH- 
earn 20 South Motion Street, 
London Wl. teU 0171-4092858; 
Erickson Beamon, 88 Elbn- 
beth Street, London SWl, fet 
0171-259 0202 ; Marzia 
Colonna, The Old ' Manor, 
Evershot, Dorset, tel: 

01935-83541. 


so they unclip to provide a • "don- because they ‘can be ■ 
detachable brooch and7"rtga^ glanwious,:romalrtiC. = 
matching' earrings. “A lot «of kids ace starting ’i 

“I like the idea of making to wear them in clubs,! gtv- ; 
something which can go on ing them a street look, too.” ' 
giving pleasure for a long • Sculptor Marzia Colonna 
time and is not worn once :• makes her tiaras out ofgold- 


and then forgotten,” says 
Baird. “It has proved a tre- 
mendous frolic. We recov- 
ered half the £5,000 launch 
costs in the first three weeks 
of trading. I just had a 
hunch that It was the right 
time to go ahead and make 
tiaras that could break down 
into separate pieces of jewel- 
lery - it seemed a sensible 
contemporary version." 

Geoffrey Mu no, managing 
director of Wartski jewellers 
and a specialist on the 
Antiques Roadshow, had 
been thinking of holding a 
tiara exhibition for two 
years; T didn't realise it 
would prove such a 
white-hot idea. I have been 
handling tiaras since I 
started working here 25 
years ago. What has hap- 
pened is the nymphettes 
have come out of the wood- 
work and these paper-thin, 
shadowy fashion ladies are 
very keen on tiaras. 

“But at the same time, : 
Maureen, Marchioness of 
DafTerin and Ava, held her i 
90th birthday party at Clar- 
idges, attended by the Queen 1 
Mother, and they all wore i 


and silver-plated wire set 
with semi-precious stones 
and freshwater pearls, which 
she sells through private 
commissions and through 
the Glynboume Festival 
shop. They sell for between 
£125 and £300. "Mine are 
very soft and like a froth of 
lace so they can also be 
wom as necklaces or flat to 
embrace your hair like a 
very ornate headband. My 
grown-up daughters keep 
one in their bags so if they 
have to go to something 
straight from weak they can 


AgoM tiara tottwyormof afr a t HM onal puu rl tei haad draw !_' 
called a -kokoshnik set, wtth faceted and cabochbn rubies and 
cflamoada. St P eterabcrg, 1890, by CJS. Bote ... 




A kokoahnfle aat made ot ptadnum and with blue plque-Hoor 
enamel. lt te decorated with traBa of forga U w note in 
zflamonda. Russian, 1900; attributed toFabery* 
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their tiaras - these were 
venerable ladies returning to 
what they know." 

More than 5,000 people 
squeezed Into Wartski’s. 16 
at a time, to see the glitter- 
ing collection (One Hundred. 
Tiaras - An Evolution of 
Style 1800-1990), raising 
about £30,000 for the Samari- 
tans. Alongside very grand 
tiaras from the Russian and 
French crown jewels, and i 
seven on loan from members 1 
of the British royal family, 
were those made of much 
more modest materials - jet, 
rhinestones and pinchbeck. 

Vivienne Westwood de- 
signed one for the exhibi- 
tion, while others were 
loaned by celebrities includ- 
ing Elton John, who cl aims 
never to travel without a 
tiara. Dame Edna Everage, 
Joan Rivers and Joanna 
Lumley. 

Munn says: “If I had tried 
to hold the exhibition during 
the recession, I think it 
would, have been deeply 
frowned upon. People are 
more prepared now to take 
on something frivolous, 
pretty and expensive.” 

Simon Wilson, designer 
with Butler & Wilson, cre- 
ated one of Dame Edna's 
tiaras on show at Wartski’s 
with “megastar" spelt out in 
s cintill ating stones. Butler & 
Wilson started designing a 
large range of tiaras about 
two years ago when the 
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Fashion 

What makes 


Gucci and 


Prada great? 

Vanessa Friedman goes in search of why two 
designer houses have successfully captured 
the imagination and cash of so many customers 


I confess: I don't get it 
The fervid adoration 
which lights up coun- 
tenances when the 
names “Prada” and 
"Gucci’’ are mentioned, the 
clothing lust that sends cus- 
tomers racing to the stores 
as soon as a new line comes 
in, the seemingly unending 
“hotness’' which has more 
than doubled both houses' 
profits in the last two years 
and sent them on the road to 
ubiquity, escapes me. 

What is it about black 
nylon and slinky jersey that 
is so unique? How is It that 
clothing can create its own 
sub-culture? 

After two years of being 
puzzled as friends waxed 
rhapsodic over their new 
Prada coat, or called to con- 
fess they had gone out to 
buy bread and come back 
with new Gucci sandals; 
after two years of hearing 
about fashion editors tussl- 
ing and fighting over the lat- 
est “must have” in Milan; 
and after the recent autumn 
collections, when Gucci and 
Prada were once again pro- 
claimed leaders of the pack, I 
decided ignorance was no 
longer bliss. Jt was time to 
find out what, exactly, was 
so great about Gucci and 
Prada. 

1 looked at the ads - where 
the interest that would lure 
a shopper into a store is cre- 
ated. Gucd was all louche, 
debauched women and sul- 
try, seedy men; splayed on 
the floor or a beach, they 
reeked of post-party satisfac- 
tion and enmd in lurex and 
knits. 

Prada was sweeter but still 
decadent a lone girl-woman 
adrift in a boat or slumped 
on a chativ slightly corrupted 
innocence in a chiffon dress. 
Both campaigns were full of 
atmosphere - but not, neces- 
sarily, clearly photographed 
clothes, and these, 1 thought, 
were the point of the thing. 
Maybe the merchandisers 
could provide clarification. 

“Gucci and Prada both 
owe much of their success to 
their marketing campaigns 
and their quality and style,” 
says Anne Pritchard. Har- 
rods' director of fashion. 
“Plus, the relationship 
between quality and price is 
a fair one.” 

■'The lines are very well- 
cut, and the fabrics are 
lovely,” adds Nicole Fischlis, 
fashion director of Saks 


Fifth Avenue. “When I first 
started buying Prada wom- 
enswear six years ago, the 
thing that attracted me to It 
was its luxurious simplicity', 
it looks like conventional 
bourgeois clothing, but lias 
an incredibly modem cut,” 
says Josephine Turner, the 
owner of A La Mode, the 
first boutique to stock Prada 
in London. “You have to try 
it on to understand.” 

And that’s the problem. I 
need first-hand experience. I 
need to shop. At llam on a 
Saturday, Prada’s store in 
Sloane Street, London, was 
already bustling: couples 
picking up and putting down 
shoes, young women run- 
ning in and out of fitting 
rooms, and - the ultimate 
signal that a fashion bouse 
has become part of fashion 
history - a pair of knock-off 

‘Designers 
realised if 
they could 
create a 
“brand" they 
could create 
their own 
Community* 

artists photographing every- 
thing in sight. 

I cast my net wide, picking 
up a flowing, to- the- knee 
dark blue skirt (£275). a lav- 
ender sweater (£235), a plain 
black sleeveless dress (£495) 
and a nylon shirt-dress 
(£570) that bore an alarming 
resemblance to a nurses* 
uniform. On me, none of it 
looked particularly extraor- 
dinary and, indeed, the shirt- 
dress, which featured large 
pockets over the hips, looked 
fairly horrific (“We haven’t 
sold any of those yet," 
admitted a saleswoman.) 

Then, however, I put on 
the black dress and, like 
Saul on the road to Damas- 
cus, 1 suddenly saw the 
light Apparently simple, it 
was very intricately cut - 
and incredibly flattering. I 
felt a sudden and powerful 
desire - and, for the sake of 
my bank balance, decided it 
was time to go to Gucd. 

Gucci was so busy it was 
hard to find a saleswoman, 
but most of the activity was 


centred on the shoe and bag 
department. When I got to 
the dressing rooms with my 
selections - a crocheted day 
dress, a pair of khakis and a 
long Mas-cut evening dress - 
I was the only one there. 

This was a relief when I 
put on the day dress (£360) 
and discovered it was. in 
effect, transparent (“Well, 
you could wear it with a bod- 
ystocking," said a sales- 
woman doubtfully, “but we 
recommend a G-string.”) The 
khakis (£160) were just that. 
lrbaTris aside from a 
silver “G” hang ing off a belt 
hook, and but for the fact 
that they were about 6in too 
long, there wasn’t much to 
I’tistjngnitfh them from their 
high street brethren. 

The evening dress (£560). 
however, was a different 
story, lake the black dress at 
Prada. it was deceptively 
simple and transformative, 
the kind of garment that is 
unmistakably the work of a 
master. In it 1 felt sexy and 
smart and kind of sarcastic 
- I felt, in fact like the ad - 
and if I had had a place to 
wear it to. I might have 
bought it. But then, I real- 
ised, I could follow the exam- 
ple of the other shoppers and 
buy a bag as a kind of practi- 
cal and economical souvenir 
of the dress-derived sensa- 
tion. 

It is generally accepted 
that the bread-and-butter of 
both houses lies in their 
accessaries and, indeed, an 
ad-hoc survey of their clien- 
tele reveals that, while 99 
per cent admit to owning 
one of the omnipresent 
Prada nylon sacks, or a pair 
of Gucd loafers, few have 
bought mare than an item or 
two from the ready-to-wear 
collections. 

"1 buy a lot of Gucci 
shoes," says one woman who 
visits the shop at least once 
a season, “so does my hus- 
band: he probably has 
around 16 pairs. They’re 
incredibly well-made - even 
the men at tbe shop where 
we have them mended say 
they buy their shoes at 
Gucd - and they last They 
also have a certain style, 
which picks everything else 
up.” 

As for the Prada bag. 
again the same words come 
up. “It lasts forever," says 
another woman, “you don’t 
worry about plonking it on 
the floor, or getting it dirty, 
because you can just wash it 
off. And it doesn't call a 
huge amount of attention to 
itself; it’s functional and 
fashionable." 

Even the less basic and 
familiar accessories - the 
beautifully constructed 
Chines e-brocade evening 
purse at Prada with a 
wrought-metal clasp, say, or 
the horseshoe-bit patent 
leather heels at Gucd - dis- 
play an attention to detail 
that gives them a kind of 
secretive seduction. 

While appeal-by-associa- 
tion might explain the acces- 
sories, however, and sheer 
artistry account for the 
evening wear, I was still 
unclear about the root of the 
ubiquity: why, for example, 
Gucd doesn’t just sell a few 
white tuxedo suits, but sells 
out; why Prada has a 
lengthy waiting list for Its 
new, Oriental-inspired plat- 
form sandals. 

Unclear, at least, until I 
turned to the society pages 
of a high-circulation glossy 
magazine and saw Tania 
Bryer and Yasmin Mills pho- 
tographed at a Fashion 
Week party in the same 
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In collecting 18th Century walnut Rxmiture, the Rarrys 
have concentrated on the combination of fine 
craitmamhip, elegant proportion and most importantly 
patina, colour and condition. Among the fine pieces in 
the collection arc eight bachelor’s chests and ten chest- 
of-drawcis. Of equal importance is die oak furniture 
and the Parry Collection is refreshingly unusual in 
representing vernacular oak from die 18th Century 
Of particular note are the seven Welsh dressers, the 
welsh press cupboards, cofjbrs bach and comer cupboards. 
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catalogues: (0171) 389 2820 

A King Street, St. James’s, London SW1Y 6QT 
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Gucd lures dress, and Jenni- 
fer Jason Leigh and Meg 
T illy , in the same Prada car 
coat Such publicity is price- 
less and has a trickle-down 
effect on the culture. Let’s 
call it the "If she’s wearing 
it, it must be hot" syndrome. 

“It’s like what happens in 
high school," says Ann Hol- 
lander, a historian of art and 
dress and the author of See- 
ing Through Clothes. “And 
it’s been going on for hun- 
dreds of years. Balzac wrote 
about it in terms of the first 
French department store, 
which provoked a kind of 
mass hysteria In women. It's 
a confirming thing to be able 
to attach a prestigious name 
to your character, and it 
feeds on itself” So add the 
herd mentality to good qual- 
ity and perfect cut 

Still, there had to be 



another part of the puzzle as 
to how Gucci and Prada 
have managed to transcend 
the role of “clothing 
designer" and become, essen- 
tially, “clothing dictators" - 
the sartorial svengalis. Yon 
need something else to go 
from object to obsession. 

“You need to somehow 
book into the Zeitgeist and 
make it your own." says 
Marshall Blonsky, a profes- 
sor of communications at 
New York University. 

“There is a basic tenet of 
postmodern theory which 
postulates the death of the 
author at the end of this cen- 
tury. Which is another way 
of saying that we have 
become ‘collectised’ - we 
take strength in the group. 
Fashion designers figured 
that out long ago. and real- 
ised if they could create a 
‘brand’ they could create 
their own community." 

The brands that Gucci and 
Prada have created for them- 
selves are obvious: Gucci 
trades on the nostalgia for 
the free, irresponsible disco 
decade; Prada on the lure of 
the Lolita. Their images are, 
in feet, opposite sides of the 
same coin: tbe two feces of 
the 1970s, as filtered through 
a 1990s gauze (it is, perhaps, 
not entirely coincidental 



IMBem Dafoe in Prada left for Its 
*95/^6 campaign 


that Amber Valletta, the 
new Prada model, was tbe 
Gucci poster-girl a year 
ago). 

"The sexual revolution of 
the 1970s was cut off before 
its time." says Blonsky, 
“leaving all this repressed 
global libidinal energy that 
was obviously going to 
return, and Prada and Gucci 
were smart enough to pick 
upon that and use h." 

They were also smart 
enough to pick up on it and 
use it first, associating them- 
selves and, by proxy, the 
people who wear their 
clothes, with tbe sense of 
being on the cutting-edge of 
the rapidly and ever-turning 
fashion wheel. 

“They are offering people 
the thrill of the live-wire," 
says Blonsky. 

“What people are buying 
when they are buying the 
clothes isn't just garments," 
adds Richard Martin, curator 
of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um's Costume Institute. 

“They’re buying a souve- 
nir of their own or their col- 
lective past - a time when 
sex entered the modem 
world. The companies are 
trading on the reputation of 
an era." 

Thus, when you buy a 
Prada skirt or a Gucci shirt, 
or even a Prada bag and 
Gucci shoes, you are not 
buying simply a well-made 
item, you are buying a life- 
style: an ethos and a past 
and an instant identity for 
yourself. 

And it is this intensely 
perceptive image-making, 
backed up by perfectly 
wrought clothes, that makes 
Prada and Gucci so great - 
at least at this particular 

moment. 

There is an inherent prob- 
lem with this equation, how- 
ever, a kind of built-in obso- 
lescence: as more and more 
people buy into these 
brands, as their communi- 
ties grow larger, their associ- 


ation with the cutting-edge 
will necessarily dissipate. 

Already much of the 
implicit irony In Gucci’s jux- 
taposition or the classic with 
funky new materials and col- 
ours and its plastering of 
“G"s on everything, seems 
lost in a world where Noel 
Gallagher announces his 
mother has been “Gucci- 
ised". (As the Gucci shoe- 
lover says, “I bought the 
clogs a few years ago, but 


they’re just not funny any 
more.") 

Already, the initial allure 
of Prada - its near-invisibil- 
ity as a label - has been 
up-ended: it is now one of 
the most recognisable 
brands in the business. 
Indeed, Josephine Turner 
stopped stocking Prada at A 
La Mode last year because of 
its over-exposure. 

To maintain their respec- 
tive positions, Prada and 


Gucci will have to re-invent 
their image constantly (and 
Gucci, for one. has already 
started, moving Its cultural 
reference point from the 
1970s to the 1980s in the 
autumn collection >. 

The alternative is to suffer 
the fate of Armani, and 
become two more quietly 
successful design houses. I'll 
cross my Gucci boots, tuck 
my Prada bag under my 
arm, and wait and see. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



T he Rhelnbotel Fischer- 
zunft In Schaffhausen is 
a surprising sort of 
place. To find it at all is 
the Gist challenge, tucked away 
on the hanks of the Rhine In the 
old part of town. The problem is 
easily solved. The citizens of 
Sehaflhaosen are proud of their 
world-famous restaurant and 
almost anyone you stop to ask 
can give you directions - and 
will probably wish you Guten 
Appetit for good measure. 

The next surprise is the build- 
ing itself. Built in the 14th cen- 
tury, and formerly the mee t ing 
house of the fishermen’s guild, it 
is now a beautifully restored 
h otel and restaurant. The exte- 
rior is washed in palest pink, the 
front door guarded by two orien- 
tally inspired ornamental 
hounds. (A triumph of recycling, 
their coats are fashioned - it 
transpires - from mosaic-style 
fragments of broken china casu- 
alties from the restaurant) 

Then comes the welcome. 
Swiss hotels and restaurants are 
renowned for their efficiency, 
less often for their GastfretmdU- 
chkeit Inside the Fischerzunft an 
unusually relaxed and joyous 


Eating out 


The appeal of la cuisine du bonheur 

Sue Style discovers a good reason for visiting a small Swiss watch and textile town 


welcome awaits you. Inquiries 
are made about your journey, 
formalities are kept to a mini- 
mum, bags are whisked away, a 
glass of champagne (or a local 
Pinot Blanc) is proffered to ease 

the tedium of registration. 

The rooms. 10 of them, are a 
delight, done in subtle shades 
and fe tching chintzes, none of 
the ciinioai white so beloved of 
Swiss interior decorators. Some 
give directly on to the Rhine. 
From your window you can 
watch the swans slide by and 
observe the moorhens and o the r 
river birds, bottoms up in the 
water. The appealing house 
motif of la aasme du bonheur 
(which crops up an towels, bath- 
robes, napkins and menus) is 
represented by two frolicking 
fish in interlocking yin-yang 
mode. 


Yin-yang, with its concept of 
contrast and complement, light 
and dark, masculine *nd femi- 
nine, is central to chef-patron 
Andre Jaeger’s astonishing food. 
A native of neighbouring canton 
Aargau, known in Switzerland as 
Ruebli-Iancf - carrot-land, he 
spent several years In Hong 
Kong before settling back beside 
Ihe Rhine. His cooking has devel- 
oped gradually into an inspired 
blend of Europe and the Orient, 
with a discreet but definite dose 
of Swiss precision. Gault-MUlau, 
the alternative French restau- 
rant guide, gives him 19 out of 20 
and has twice voted him Cuisi- 
nier de 1' Amite. 

There are three menus to 
choose from (menu du potsson, 
menu digustation with wines or 
menu du bonheur), or you can 
eat - a la carte. The menu du 


bonheur is a happy choice. First 
comes a toothsome tempura of 
squid and scampi with shivery 
rice noodles and crisp spring 
vegetables. A piping hot rice 
soup with chard follows, dis- 
creetly spiced with cinnamon 
and enriched with lobster que- 
nelles. 


T he petite lotte steals the 
show, wrapped in sweet- 
sour caramelised leek 
and served with a 
crunchy, corny polenta. 

If you have to eat trout, Jae- 
ger's dish of fresh and tea- 
smoked trout on a bed of carrot 
lozenges arai spring anions may 
be the least painless way of 
doing it The pot-azi-feu of baby 
beef (or adolescent veal, depend- 
ing on your point of view) is 
lightly devilled and comes with 


its own greenery. The just 
melted (ti&de) tom me from lake 
Geneva is speckled with chopped 
dried fruits and flavoured with 
fresh herbs. An intensely citrons 
grapefruit sorbet with meringue 
wafers and a sauce made of an 
obscure but delicious exotic fruit 
is but a prelude to the final flour- 
ish; a pineapple mousse with a 
sharp fruit sauce and a nutty 
pistachio ice. 

Presentation is stunning. 
Plates of many different sizes 
and colours are set on black lac- 
quer trays and set about with 
flower petals and other finery. 
The dining room is alive with 
the excited buzz of happy eaters. 
This is not the place to go if you 
are revolted by the sight of 
people joyously flashing forks 
fuD of food at their fellow diners 
- everything tastes so explosive, 


so different, so perfectly bal- 
anced, that the temptation to 
share it is near-irresistible. 

Jaeger's wine list is another 
startling revelation: prestige 
labels are not what people lode 
for here (“my guests often have 
these bottles at home, I like to 
offer them something they may 
not have tasted"). 

The emphasis is rather on 
interesting wines from an over 
the world, with offerings from 
Italy, France (especially Bur- 
gundy), Germany, Austria. Calif- 
ornia, Australia, New Z e ala nd ■* 
and selected bottles from Swit- 
zerland. There is also a good 
s elec tion of half battles. Each is 
chosen with care to rise to the 
particular challenge of match i ng 
Jaeger’s extraordinarily complex 
and sometimes highly spiced 
range of dishes. 


The final surprise is that law. 
log eaten and supped & ntiL 
you feel wonderful and yw sleep 
deeply and well - iust anote 
manifestation ‘Of the oriental 
influence in Jaeger's tufiqtfecui- 
sint du bonheur,- which leaves 
you satisfied but with no -ill 
effects (nor regrets) at ffie end of 
the feast .£■. 

Why would anyo ad gq to 
Schaffhausen, a small wfctchrad 
textile town tucked away r fa, a 

bucolic bulge of norifretwfem 

Switzerland bordtaihg^witii flat - 
many? One good imXK Wftuld 
be the FischecxurdCt 
The place fa a retard hut It fa 
close to Ztorida. aiid «' 
Kloten Is 40 minutes aWa&fXhe 
weekend we visited, JiwgP Was 
expecting a Sunday brneh perty 
from London, thareftfr Combine a 
visit to the town's w fatton 
art museum with a Fftchere6nft 
feast) ‘ ■. ~ 

The Black Forest 1 4s tfea 
doorstep, Alsace fa bfa ft -straft 
throw away. The Ffeobat&MFls 
also well placed, facitltaseaat 
route to Italy from- nprthign 
parts. Stop there seat thneyua 
are in the-nei^bbqahood^^foft 
may be surprised. - ■ • *>■ - 


Cookery 


Give cheap 
chicken 
the bird 

Be a discerning diner, says Philippa Davenport, 
and search for genuine, free-range organic poultry 

G reat barons of of food shopping. Since likely to please cook, diner 
beef disap- chicken has come to mean and annual welfarist alike, 
peared with the non-chicken, if you want They are not so cheap and 
British Empire, chicken with good chicken not so widely available - but 
Now, even mod- flavour, you need to ask for yon can taste the difference. 




G reat barons of 
beef disap- 
peared with the 
British Empire. 
Now, even mod- 
est cuts seem to be going the 
way of the dodo. Walk 
through the streets of an 
F.ngiish market town at mid- 
day on Sunday and you may 
not catch so much as a whiff 
or sizzle of roast beef and 
puffed up Yorkshire pud- 
ding, that celebratory duo 
once as much part of the 
British Sunday ritual as 
radio's Two-Way Family 
Favourites. 

The sales of chicken are 
booming instead. The bird is 
Britain’s number one meat 
Even some people who like 
to call themselves vegetarian 
occasionally allow them- 
selves poultry. Quite why is 
questionable, although it is 
tempting to speculate that 
the reason lies in the feet 
that so much of what is sold 
in the name of chicken today 
is so pallid and so low on 
taste that it is not easily 
identifiable as meat It fells 
more naturally into the 
anonymous category of pro- 
tein food. 

I long for those innocent 
days when it was safe to 
assume that chiniwn meant 
a contented bird slow-grown 
to maturity on wholesome 
grain and vegetation gleaned 
from the farmyard and sur- 
rounding fields, dispatched 
by hand, hung long-legged 
and sold with its giblets. All 
salmon then were wild, pota- 
toes were grown without 
loads of chemicals, and 
apples were chosen for their 
eating quality not for uni- 
form good looks. 

Times have changed, so 
have the meanings of words. 
Chicken now means inten- 
sively reared, a modern 
breed of bird designed for 
fest growth and early death, 
giving the producer a quick 
return on his money and giv- 
ing the shopper cheap food. 
Too cheap. The cost of fla- 
vour has been lost 
If you rejoice fa the plea- 
sures of the table (and your 
choice is sot dictated by 
what is cheapest), playing 
word games has become a 
ludicrous but necessary part 


of food shopping. Since 
ffrfeltpn has come to mpfln 
non-chicken, if you want 
chicken with good chicken 
flavour, you need to ask for 
free-range or organic. 

Even free-range seems to 
be a dangerously imprecise 
weasel word now, open to 
abuse and misinterpretation, 
no guarantee of fine flavour 
or caring farming. Just as 
virgin olive oil has been sub- 
jected to various sub-classifl- 
cations - first class degrees 
in virginity being awarded 
only to oU so extra-virginal 
that it has never been kissed 
- so free-range chicken can 
mpan one of three thing s. 

On the lowest rung of the 
taste ladder are free-range 
chickens plain and simple. 
These strike me as little bet- 

Organically 
raised birds 
offer extra 
guarantees 
concerning 
diet, flock 
sizes and 
medication 

ter to eat than intensively 
reared chickens - and the 
birds are little better off 
from a welfare point of view. 
The same modern breeds are 
kept fa similarly vast flocks, 
apparently reaching matu- 
rity and culled within 42 to 
56 days of hatching - too 
little time to develop much 
flavour. 

The only essential differ- 
ence between intensively 
reared and basic free-range 
table chickens, as I under- 
stand it, is that free-range 
birds have to have access to 
outdoors for half their short 
lives. But being modern 
breeds, more adapted to 
cramped indoor couch-potato 
lifestyles than to running 
free, few make use of their 
licence to restricted roam- 
ing. 

Traditional free-range 
chickens and total freedom 
free-range chickens are more 


likely to please cook, diner 

and animal Welferist alike. 
They are not so cheap and 
not so widely available - but 
you can taste the difference. 
These are genuinely free- 
range birds by breeding and 
circumstance, not modern 
agoraphobic weakling variet- 
ies of chicken. They are big 
boned, sturdy, with muscu- 
lar legs, by nature slow- 
growers, taking an average 
80 days to reach maturity, 
fond of fresh air and natu- 
rally well suited to scratch- 
ing a living outdoors. 

Best known fa Britain, 
perhaps, are the Landais 
chickens of south-west 
France. Poulet noir, the 
black-legged French chicken, 
is also popular (flocks were 
raised in Ireland for the Brit- 
ish market a few years ago) 
and American Rock Cornish 
hens seem to be gaining 
fans. Bresse chickens are 
most famous of all. fa a class 
of their own - with price 
tags to match. 

Organically raised chick- 
ens are required to meet all 
the standards demanded of 
traditional or total freedom 
free-range birds, and offer 
extra guarantees concerning 
their diet, medication and 
flock sizes, which are kept 
down to a companionable 
maximum of 500 birds. 

Any genuinely free-range 
table chicken (whether it 
falls into the traditional free- 
range, total freedom free- 
range or organic category) 
should make good eating. 
The white meat may be less 
than Persil white, the dark 
meat noticeably dark, the 
flesh tends to be juicy, 
maybe slightly chewy, tak- 
ing fractionally longer to 
cook than a bland unexer- 
cised youngster that has 
been reared to intensive or 
basic free-range standards. 
But who wants tender and 
characterless meat if a 
wholesome, flavoursome, 
worth-gettfag-your^teeth-fato 
real chicken alternative is 
available? No competition. 

LEMON AND ROSEMARY 

CHICKEN AND POTATOES 

(serves 6) 

This is the sort of simple 
cooking I like best, a dish of 
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chicken and potatoes, baked 
rather than roast. Like all 
simple dishes, its success 
depends on Ingredients of 
quality, preferably organi- 
cally grown. I first tasted it 
in the Greek island of 
Rhodes more than 30 years 
ago. 1 had seen the chicken 
rootling around the garden 
during the earlier part of my 
stay. The potatoes were 
local, as was the olive oil. 
The lemons came from a tree 
in the courtyard, and the 
herbs used were wild thyme 
and oregano, the heady 
scent of which seemed to 
spring up from under our 
feet wherever we walked. 

This week I used creamy- 
fleshed organic Sant£ pota- 
toes from Waitrose, and gave 
the recipe an Italianate slant 


with Sicilian lemons and 
rosemary. The amount of 
potatoes I suggest may 
sound excessive but good 
potatoes that have been 
cooked in and absorbed a 
combination of chicken drip- 
pings. lemon and herbs are 
exceptionally good, and any 
leftovers make favourite lar- 
der pickings. 

A fine chicken weighing 
about 1 . 8 kg when oven- 
ready; l-l-5kg potatoes, ide- 
ally ovoid and weighing 
about 150g each; 2 lemons; l 
garlic dove; fresh rosemary; 
about 100 ml olive ofl. 

Remove the fat from the 
tail end of the bird; cut and 
pull out the wishbone to 
facilitate carving. Season the 
chicken inside and out with 
sea salt and black pepper. 


Stuff the cavity with long 
curls of thinly pared lemon 
peel, the halved garlic dove 
and a few sprigs of rose- 
mary. 

Sit the bird fa a large 
roasting pan, baking pan, 
lasagne dish or similar, and 
rub a cut lemon half all over 
the bird, squeezing the juice 
from it as you rub. Leave fa 
a cold larder for two to eight 
hours. 

Peel and quarter the pota- 
toes lengthways. Pile them 
around the chtcfam, prefera- 
bly in a single layer. Squeeze 
the juice of the remaining U4 
lemons over the potatoes 
and season lightly. Scatter 
both bird and vegetables 
with rosemary needles 
stripped from the twig, 2 
tablespoons of herbs at least, 


and gently drizzle the olive 
oil over the whole lot Turn 
the bird breast down, drizzle 
a supplementary tablespoon 
of oil over its back and lay- a 
sprig of rosemary across it 
Spoon 50ml water (or glblet 
stock) into a corner of the 
pan and tilt the pan to 
spread the liquid: 

Slide the pan into an oven 
heated to 220°C (425*F) gas 
mark 7. Baste well after 20 
m in ut es, reduce temperature 
to 190°C (375°F) gas mark 5 
and cook for 20 minutes 
more. Then turn the bird 
breast up, turn the potatoes, 
and continue cooking for 
40-50 minutes or until the 
chicken is lightly gilded and 
cooked through and the 
potatoes have absorbed most 
of the flavourings, are tender 


and tinged with gold. Baste 
and Hft both meat and vege- 
tables every howand thento 
encourage even cooking and 
prevent sticking. If the pan 
begins to look dry, add. a 
splashmore boStog-water or 
extra lezpon Juice or olive 
oil, according to taste. . 

When the" chicken Is 
ready, 4et.it r&t for xo min- 
utes or so before' jointing or 
carving it. I am inclined to 
leave the. potatoes- In the 
oven at -this .stage and to 
turn the heat 3&b£ up again 
to give them tegolden finish. 
Just before .' cutting the" 
chicken, tilt fife bird to let 
the juices rueffrom the". cav- 
ity Into the pan.. Race the 
pan over low heafftnd stir to 
loosen, the. sediment .making _ 
a scant but besbever gravy. 


I n the history of Bordeaux 
vintages it is a very rare 
event but 1996 was the third 
vintage fa a row to be a suc- 
cess. However, it was quite differ- 
ent in character from the overall 
roundness of the ’94 vintage and 
the highly successful ’95, pro- 
duced after a torrid August 
The summer of 1996 was no 
more than moderate while 
August said to be the month that 
makes the taste, was wet and 
cold until the last week. Three 
excellent hot dry weeks followed 
with some rain in the middle of 
September. However, In the 
Mfedoc most growers began pick- 
ing on the 23rd and finished at 
latest 10 days into October. But 
this was a Cabernet vintage, par- 
ticularly a Cabemet-Sauvignon 
one. There was much more rain 
on the right hank of the Dor- 
dogne - basically on the Merlot 
appellations of Saint Emflion and 
Fomerol - where the wines were 
less successful. 

The good fortune of the Medoc 
was the result of an extraordi- 
narily high sugar content which 
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The 1996 first- growths shine 


many of the growers did not 
understand. Cool nights in Sep- 
tember meant that this was, to 
some extent, balanced by high 
malic acidity. But that was sub- 
stantially reduced fa the subse- 
quent malic fermentation, gener- 
ally taking place fa November. 

The assemblage that was made 
early fa the new year tended to 
include rather less Merlot fa the 
Grands Vhzi The 1996 M#docs fa 
the upper Cm Bourgeois and Cru 
Classe appellations are fine fruity 
round wines with a certain 
amount of tannin which implies 
that they will take some time to 
come round. 

Comparisons are being made 
with the 1986s and 1988s. How- 
ever, they are certainly wines to 
be bought en primeur. 

The problem which the wine 


trade of Bordeaux faces is one of 
price. After the commercially 
successful 1995s, widely bought 
at the upper levels fa south-east 
Asia and the US, the first- 
growths began at FFr230 a bottle 
but rapidly moved up. 

At present, Latour *95 sells on 
the Bordeaux market at FFr800 a 
bottle and the other first-growths 
cost not much less. Their ’96s are 
mostly predicted to start at 
FFr290 a bottle On a very small 
tranche and then move a good 
deal higher. This may also apply 
to the leading second-growths 
and popular Pomerols. A few 
fancy prices have already come 
out for fashionable chdteaur. 

Egiise-Clinet which came out 
at FFr80 to 1994 and FFr120 in 
1995 has sold at FFr225 this year, 
and the Bordeaux trade has 


already resold it at between 
FFr300 and FFr350 a bottle, 
higher than the initial prices of 
the first-growth. Total production 
this year was only 1,300 cases. 
Such chateaux with small output 
were particularly favoured, but it 
Is very difficult for the lower 
ranks where prices may be 
higher by as much as 25 per cent 
The price problem is compli- 
cated by the almost complete 
lack of stock, except for a certain 
amount of '94s. Very favourable 
prices for the ’89s and ’90s 
encouraged the chateaux propri- 
etors to sell them, as well as the 
less promising '91s, '32s and *93s. 
A factor in delaying the opening 
prices is the fear of frost in what 
so far has been an early spring. 
Memories of the devastating frost 
of April 21 1991 have not dimm ed. 


The wines were tasted by 
appellation, starting with MSdoc, 
continuing with the St Rmilinns . 
Pomerols and (braves and finish- 
ing with the Sautemes. 

Below is a list of wines that 
appealed to me, with a star 
against those that were particu- 
larly attractive: 

Haul Midoc: "Beaumont, Cante- 
merle, ‘Coufran, Malescasse. 
Moolis *Chasse-Spleen. Maucail- 
lon, Poujeau, 

Listrac "Fourcas-Dugrg, Fourcas- 
Hosten. 

Margaux: Brane-Cantenac, *d’An- 
gludet, Dauzac, Giscours, Kirwan 
Malescot Saint Exupfery, Monbri- 
son. "Palmer, *Rauzan-Segla 
Siran. 

Sand Julian *Ducru BeaucalUou, 
Gruaud Larose, Lagrange, Lan- 
goa-Barton. *L£ovill e-Barton , 


LCoville-Poyferrg, Talbot. 
Pauillac: *Grand Puy-Lacoste, 
*Haut Batailley, *Les Forts de 
Latour, *Lynch-Bages. Pauillac 
de Latour. *Pichon Longuevifle 
Comtesse, *Pichon Longuevifle, 
Ponfet-Canet 

Satnt-Sstephe: Cos d’Estournel, 
Laf on-Rochet, Les Dimes de Pa, 
Phelan Sfegur. 

As indicated, the Saint-Emi- 
lions and Pomerols were less suc- 
cessful, lighter and less round, 
but not to be djsmisMH 
Saint-Emiiiotr. *Ang61us, Bales- 
tard La Tonnelle, Beau-sfejour 
Start, Cap de Mourlto, "Figeac, 
•Grand-Mayne, •La-Dominique, 
La- Gaffe 116 re, Larcis Ducasge. 
Larmande, *Pavie. 

Fomerol: (The Pomerols were 
rounder than the Safat-Emilione.) 
Beauregard, ♦L’Evangile, La Con- 


seillante. Petit- vDfage, "Yiemc 
ChAteau-Certan. 

Bed! Graves: (The' red Graves 
were on the sk^ Mfe’ 
sion- Hau.t-Bricmr *GsrbonnJeu, 
*De FteuzaL *De France, *Haol 
Ballly, La Loayfore^^Pape .Clem- 
ent, Smith Hau£ ' Lafltte, 
*Damafae De Cbevs#r." . 
White. Qraoex (Sofa?* of -thess 
were typical but not -very inter- 
esttog vtinesO ‘WbcomeOX, *De 
France, *La Louvi&re, Olivier, 
"Pape Ctemami, Haut Lax- 
itte. *Dcmaine De CheviHer. ;. 
Souternes: (This, waa' a ' patticur 
larly good year far fte Sauteroes, 

probably the besf iSnw 1590.) 

•Nalrac; Broustofcs vFilhot, 
D’Arche, Ddfsy-Ve^ass, 
Myrat, Stgalas-RabtU^ ^RiWS- 
sec, Gulraud,'*Coittet^iduftfait. 
De RaynerVignea^-^pfr-Haut- 
Peyraguey, .Lafysaie^m^S^fr 
*La Tour Blanche. t : *0 

. cnmww 

tasting hut has a. vaiyJpgh’HP* 
tatftm. The flrst-growtfe^W 
adjudged excellent 
was unable to taste Pfifros. pres “ 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


T his month marks 
a significant 
change In the 
phrasing of the 
question I am 
most frequently asked. U is 
invariably, * Which is your 
favourite restaurant?" - & u t 
for the next few months it 
will be, "Wo have some 
Mends from abroad coming 
to London next week. Where 
should we take them to eat?" 

This is easier to answer 
these days because the capi- 
tal's restaurants are so excit- 
ing. Anyone who has not vis- 
ited London for some time 
will be surprised by the 
number of new premises. 
Even regular visitors have 
probably not had th e 
to sample the latest open- 
ings: Nobu in the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel. Hyde Park 
(0171-447 4747). Gabriel In 
Mayfair (0171-439 2434), and 
Putney Bridge, in south-west 
London (0181-760 1811). Con- 
ran Restaurants will open. 
The Bluebird next month 
and another three establish- 
ments before the year’s end. 

Eating out seems at last to 
have become a British 
national pastime. British 
chefs have come of age and 
are cooking with growing 
confidence. And a new chef 
seems to appear on UK tele- 
vision screens each week, hi 
addition, last year, the weak 
pound brought in record 
overseas visitors, swelling 
the growing numbers of res- 
taurant customers. 

Nor Is there a shortage of 
inexpensive capital or will- 
ing investors to back new 
ventures. The unsung hero 
of the London restaurant 
explosion has been the rising 
stock market This has not 
only favoured the increasing 
number of quoted restaurant 
groups but also provided 
ample personal bonuses for 
City traders and dealers who 
have - perhaps for social 
more than financial returns 
- invested their spare cash 
in restaurants financed via 
various Enterprise Invest- 
ment Schemes. 

The Avenue in St James's 
(0171-321 2111) raised £750.000 
in this fashion. It seems 
likely that a proportion of 
the City bonuses paid last 
month will underwrite res- 
taurants now on architects' 
drawing boards. 

This financial underpin- 
ning is reinforced by two 
other factors. The first is 
that British restaurants are 
acting as a magnet for young 
French staff who, facing 
high unemployment at 
home, are increasingly seek- 
ing work as chefs, waiters or 
waitresses in the UK. 

The second is that the 
good times allow British res- 
taurateurs to view a Labour 
victory at the general elec- 
tion with equanimity. As 
one restaurateur of 23 years 
standing explained: “In the 
past I have found that as a 



The Oxo tower a great place for a sunset cocktail 


Trans HinvMw 


Capital Dining 


A visitor’s guide to London 

Nicholas Lander rejoices in the number of new restaurant openings and the rise of British chefs 
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For Hovers of Indian food 

Labour government squeezes 
corporate profits, a compa- 
ny’s senior management 
decides to reward itself 
instead by eating out more 
frequently." 

If there is an overriding 
caveat it is that in a period 
of rapid transformation 
there are disappointments. 
Invariably, I find a lack of 
professionalism in service. 

So to some personal 


Sarah For modem Kalian food 


favourites. I would take visi- 
tors to both Sally Clarke's in 
W8 (0171-221 9225) and, 
almost directly opposite. 
Kensington Place (0171-727 
3184), for Rowley Leigh's 
food. In terms of cooking for 
numbers. Stephen Carter is 
performing with growing 
authority' at The People's 
Palace (0171-928 9999) which, 
situated in the Royal Festi- 
val Hall, throws in culture 


and a river view for nothing. 

Nearby. there is the O so 
Tower (0171-603 3888) which, 
if still trying to find its culi- 
nary feet, oilers the best 
location for a sunset cock- 
tail. Further along, about 10 
to 15 minutes* walk from the 
newly opened Globe Theatre 
and with fine views of Tower 
Bridge, is Le Pont de la Tour 
(0171-403 8403) and the 
revamped Blue Print Caf£ 


Sarah Moray 

(0171-378 7031). 

Good British professional- 
ism is exemplified in a grow- 
ing list: Bibendum, F ulham 
Road, SW3 (0171-581 5817); Le 
Caprice. Arlington St, SW1 
(0171-629 2239); The Ivy, West 
Street WC2 (0171-836 4751); 
and. recently relocated in 
Mayfair, The Square. W1 
(0171-495 7100). 

There is also Charles Fon- 
taine's Quality Chop House 


in Farringdon Road, ECl 
(0171-837 5093) and Fergus 
Henderson's cooking at St 
John. St John St, ECl 
(0171-251 0848), or Martin 
Lam’s Ransome's Dock. Bat- 
tersea SW11 (0171-223 1611). 
with its exemplary wine 
offerings. 

British dexterity with 
French cuisine is best repre- 
sented by Gordon Ramsay at 
Aubergine, Park Walk. SW10 
(0171-352 3449. but allow six 
weeks when booking for din- 
ner); Marco Pierre White, 
who serves the best value 
lunch at The Restaurant, 
Knights bridge. SWl (0171-259 
5380) and Quo Vadis, Dean 
Street, Wl (0171-437 9585) but 
watch the wine prices; Mar- 
cus Wearing at L’Oranger. St 
James's St. SWl (0171-839 
3774); or Philip Britten at 
The Capital Hotel, Basil St, 
SW3 (0171-589 5171). 

London’s restaurants 
have, however, only blos- 
somed by ignoring national 


boundaries and the following 
have an eclectic allure: Live- 
bait. SE1 (0171-928 7211) and 
Jason's. W9 (0171-286 6752) 
for fish lovers; the Mandarin 
Kitchen. W2 (0171-727 9012). 
Imperial City, EC3 (0171-626 
3437). and Fung Shing. Wl 
(0171-437 1539) for the most 
intriguing Chinese; Cafe O. 
SW3 (0171-584 5950) for mod- 
ern Greek and Zafferano, 
SWl (0171-235 5800). the 
River Cafe. W6 (0171-381 
8824) and A1 San Vincenzo. 
W2 (0171-262 9623) for mod- 
em Italian cooking. 

Lovers of Indian food 
should head for Cafe Spice 
Namaste. El. (0171-488 9242) 
Cafe Lazeez. SW7 (0171-581 
9993) or Tamarind. Wl 
(0171-629 3561). Any discus- 
sion as to what constitutes 
Pacific Rim cooking will be 
best undertaken in The 
Sugar Club. Wll (0171-221 
3844) or Mezzonine. Wl 
(0171-314 4000). 

Good eating. 


T he Lebanese and 
Syrians are 
renowned for their 
hospitality. They 
will always finish a conver- 
sation when they first meet 
you with the words: "tyod- 
dnlo sharfoona * (please hon- 
our us with your visit). 

If you do visit they will 
not let you leave, however 
short your stay, without 
Offering a cup of Turkish cof- 
fee or sweetened plain tea. 
Often they will also give you 
something to eat 
This marvellous hospital- 
ity is extended not only to 
friends and relatives but 
even to strangers, especially 
in the rural areas of Syria 
and Lebanon. 

When I was in Syria 
recently, l frequently 
stopped at various villages, 
on my way to the wonderful 
historical sites, to watch the 
women bake bread or sort 
mounds of colourful vegeta- 
bles for pickling or drying. 
Invariably I would be asked 
in for tea and. unless J was 
in a desperate hurry. 1 
always accepted. 

The women and children 
would take me into the near- 
est house. This usually con- 
sists of one large room 
where the family sits and 
eats during the day and 
sleeps at night. 

The room is invariably 
sparsely furnished. The 
floors are covered with imi- 
tation Persian carpets and 
there arc large cushions 
against the walls for every- 
one to sit on. The walls and 
doors are white -washed or 
painted in pretty pastel col- 
ours with brighter floral or 
geometric designs on the 
door frames. 

Television takes pride of 


Hospitality 

Everything stops for tea 

Anissa Helou samples some real home comforts in Syria and Lebanon 


place and they usually turn 
It od as soon as visitors 
enter. An older girl would be 
dispatched to make the tea 
white the others sat next to 
me asking questions. Where 
did I come from? What was I 
doing in their village? Was I 
married? 

So the conversation went, 
with the girls giggling and 
the older women trying to be 
more serious. Every time my 
cup was empty they would 
refill It 1 sat for half an hour 
or longer enjoying its strong 
sweet flavour and the 
char ming company. 

This hospitality is all the 
more welcome in remote 
areas where private homes 
offer the only opportunity to 
have any refreshment. 
Repeatedly 1 would be asked 
to stay for a meal and, if Z 
refused, they would give me 
a few loaves of delicious, 
freshly baked bread to take 
away, 

In one village my recep- 
tion "committee" was more 
impressive. It was composed 
of the village elders. I was 
shown into a long dark room 
where they sat cross-legged 
in traditional robes. I was 
offered a choice of coffee, tea 
or tisane. The latter was 
made from their own local ■ 
mixture of dried wild flow- 
era. They had all three pots 
ready. Their coffee was the 
special Bedouin kind; thin- 
ner than Tur kish coffee and 



Taking some refreshment in Damascus 
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bitter. It is served in tiny 
round cups and in minute 
quantities; hence its name. 
shaffeh . which means “one 
sip". 

My visit there was made 
all the more exciting by the 
discovery of a Roman burial 
site in the village. They 
showed me several stunning 
objects, including two stone 
tomb doors. Perhaps they 
were hoping to sell me some 
of their antiquities but. how- 
ever mud) I was tempted, I 
had no desire to find myself 
in a Syrian jail accused of 
smuggling. 

Back in the cities, the only 
spontaneous welcome travel- 
lers can expect is from souk 
merchants who will ply you 


with tea or coffee in the 
hope of emptying your pock- 
ets. City dwellers, on the 
other hand, keep their hospi- 
tality for friends, neighbours 
and relatives and the com- 
mon drink is Turkish coffee. 

Both Lebanese and Syr- 
ians have a strong tradition 
of exchanging what they call 
“coffee visits". The guests 
will arrive bearing some 
food delicacy and the hostess 
will reciprocate by offering 
some special treat which she 
has prepared or bought spe- 
cially for them. 

But first the coffee has to 
be made. Until not so long 
ago most people roasted and 
ground their coffee immedi- 
ately before making it When 


RobonHartfng 

1 was a child I remember my 
mother always passing me 
the tall, cylindrical, brass 
coffee grinder decorated 
with intricate geometric 
designs. As I ground the 
newly roasted coffee she put 
the water to boil in a long- 
handled brass or enamel 
conical put called a mkweh. 

Not much bas changed, 
except that most people now 
buy their coffee ready- 
roasted and ground from the 
corner shop and brass and 
enamel have mostly been 
replaced by stainless steel. 

The guests are asked how 
they like their coffee; medi- 
um-sweet (wassat). bitter 
(murr) or sweet (helo ). If 
they want different degrees 


of sweetness the coffee is 
made in three separate 
stages. First it is cooked 
without sugar. When it is 
ready the required number 
of bitter cups are poured out 
before some sugar is added 
to make It medium-sweet; 
then more cups are poured 
out before the final amo unt 
of sugar is added to make 
the sweet coffee. 

Those who do not drink 
coffee are not left out. They 
will be offered white coffee, 
which is something of a mis- 
nomer as it is made with 
orange blossom water (see 
the accompanying recipe). 

White coffee is a delicate, 
fragrant drink which is very 
soothing and normally 
served after dinner. 

One of the best parts of a 
coffee visit is the fortune- 
telling session at the end. 
After everyone has finished 
drinking their coffee some- 
body will ask if anyone 
knows how to read the cup. 

If so, the empty cups are 
turned over the saucers for 
the coffee dregs to trickle 
down the sides and the 
resulting patterns are inter- 
preted according to the 
images made by the black 
liquid against the white por- 
celain. 

A dark cup means that 
your heart is sad, a light one 
that your future is full of 
joy. two thin trickles of cof- 
fee with no dregs in between 
means that you have a trou- 
ble-free time ahead, and so 
on. 

While the cups are read 
food is passed around. If it is 
a morning visit there will be 
freshly baked manaqeesh, 
(thyme bread) or k'nafeh (a 
kind of cheese or clotted 
cream pie with sugar syrup) 
which is served hot with a 
sesame gazette. Both are typ- 
ical Lebanese breakfasts. If 
the visit is in the afternoon, 
a selection of baklava will be 
offered. In the evening fresh 
fruit is usual. The delicacies 


that the guests have brought 
will also be offered as it is 
considered ill-mannered not 
to sh are a gift of f ood. 

TURKISH COFFEE 
(Serves four) 

This recipe is for medium- 
sweet coffee. If you want it 
hitter, discard the sugar or 
double the quantities to 
make it sweet. You can also 
add one or two cardamom 
pods for a more Arab fla- 
vour. The cups used for 
Turkish coffee are demi- 
tasse. 

4 coffee cups of water, 2 
tsps golden caster sugar, 4 
tsps of finely ground coffee. 
I or 2 cardamom pods 
(optional) 

Put the water in the rakioek 
(or use a small pan with a 
spout.) and bring to the boil. 
Add the coffee, sugar and 
cardamom pods if you are 
using them and bring back 
to the boil. Take off the fire 
as soon as the froth starts to 
rise. Wait until the froth set- 
tles then return to the fire. 
Repeat twice if you want the 
froth, or a few more times if 
you do not want it. 

Pour into the coffee cups 
making sure you divide the 
froth, if there is any, equally 
between them. Serve imme- 
diately. 

White Coffee: Pour boiling 
water into a coffee cup, add 
ft teaspoon of orange blos- 
som water or more to taste. 
Serve immediately with 
sugar on the side. 


Appetisers 

A cheap 
and 
decent 
red wine 


T he Co-op’s wine of 
the month for April 
is a very respectable 
St Chinian, Svrah- 
based southern red Doauune 
de Borios 1995. reduced from 
£3.49 to £2.79. Any Co-op 
wine can be ordered from 

any branch of this 
co-operative rival to the 
supermarkets. 

A red with more guts, and 
13.5 per cent alcohol, is 
Victoria Wine's Miralmonte 
Toro at £3.75. The label 
belongs to a EL99 wine but 
the plump flavours and deep 
colour suggest £4.99. The 
great grape of northern 
Spain, Tempranillo. has 
always ripened here, but 
now the winemaking has 
caught up to offer zest as 
well as heft. 

Jancis Robinson 

■ Irritatingly, I have just 
missed the visit of two top 
chefs. Pierre Orsi and Paul 
Bocuse. to The Connaught 
in Mayfair, London, where 
they were cooking as 
visiting guest chefs in 
partnership with the hotel's 
maitre chef des cuisine, 

Michel Bourdin. 

Happily, however, the 
season of visiting chefs 
continues with the arrival of 
Emile Jung and his cuisine 
Alsacierme. from Le 
Crocodile in Strasbourg, 
next month (27-30) followed 
in June by Gerard Boyer and 
his cuisine Champenoise 
from Les Crayeres in Reims 
(9-13). 

In addition to the hotel's 
usual carte and table d’hote 
menus, the restaurant and 
grill room will offer special 
menus at £65 a head (plus 
discretionary service but 
VAT included) created by 
each guest chef in 
partnership with Bourdin. 
Later in the year. Pierre and 
Michel Troisgros from 
Roanne, Larry Foigjone 
from New York, Roger Verge 
from Mougins and Joel 
Robuchon and Philip Braun 
from Paris will be cooking. 

Tel: 0171-499 7070 or fax 495 
3262. Jill James 

U RD is Bollinger's vintage 
champagne kept on its lees 
and “recently disgorged", 
hence the name. As these 
old vintages are delicate, the 
company recommends that 
they be drunk soon after 
they are released. This was 
not always the case, and 
wine merchants often hung 
on to old stock long past its 
sell-by-date. 

Bollinger has now decided 
to release the wines an 
allocation twice a year, 
encouraging fans to place 
their orders in advance. 

They are offering the 1985 
(£196.27 plus VAT for a case 
Of six). 1982 (£250.03), 1979 
(£317.32) and 1975 (£433.97) 
vintages: a wonderful 
opportunity to review some 
of the best champagne made 
in the past two decades - 
the 1975 is a particular treat. 
Inquiries to Mentzendorff 
0171-415 3200, fax 3232. 

Giles MacDonogh 

Michael and Linda 
Fen turn, new owners of the 
£3 .86m Hunsrete House 
Hotel in north Somerset, will 
be joined there by 
Mi chelin -starred chef Clive 
Dixon. The Fen turns are 
planning to restore the 
Georgian property - already 
an attractive mansion set 
in 80 acres - into an 
internationally renowned 
country house hotel. JJ 

More hot news: at last a 
source of hot chilli sauces in 
the UK. Hot-Headz stocks 
more than 100 sauces and 
fiery foods and will send yon 
its catalogue free. Contact 
Tecmaco International. Unit 
C5, Phoenix Trading Estate, 
London Road, Stroud, Glos 
GL5 2BX. Tel: 01453-731737 or 
fax 731747. JJ 


CLARETS 

VINTAGE PORTS WANTED 

We will pay auction hammer prices. 
Payment IMMEDIATE. 


Contact Patrick Wilkinson 


WILKINSON VINTNERS LTD 

Fine Wine Merchants, 

Tel: 0171 272 1982 Fax 0171 263 2643 
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Anne Spademan says rising values make this the 
ideal time for those planning a move out of town 


T his spriDg there is 
more than just 
unseasonally 
good weather to 
make house buy- 
ers think of leaving London 
for the country. The past 
three months have seen a 
large gap opening between 
bouse prices in London and 
those in all but the top com- 
muter locations of the south 
of England. For families who 
plan to move out. this is an 
excellent opportunity. 

The London areas which 
have seen the largest price 
rises this year happen to be 
those that attract people 
with country leanings. The 
families who dream of 
Hampshire, Wiltshire and 
Sussex tend to start their 
property lives in the stretch 
from Fulham to Battersea. 
Clapham and Wandsworth, 
where an excess of buyers 
has pushed prices up by at 
least 10 per cent and some- 
times 30 per cent in the past 
12 months. 

Savills in Wandsworth - 
the former George Stead 
business - has seen the 
value of four-bedroom ter- 
races in roads such as 
Cicada Road rise from 
£160,000 in 1994. to £215.000 
last year, to around £280.000 
now. Few believe prices will 
continue to rise like this. 
Heather Pontefex of Savills 
is one of many agents who 
says a little of the heat is 
coming out of the market as 
more properties come on to 
their lists and the general 
election approaches. 

Guy Foster of Friend & 
Falcke in Clapham says 50 
per cent of his clients are 
selling up to move to the 
country: -People want to 
cash in their two or three- 
bedroom house or flat and 
get out of London while the 
going is good." 


One man who has done 
just that is Brian Bishop. A 
year ago his terraced house 
near Clapham Common was 
worth about £235.000. Last 
month he sold it in days for 
nearly £290.000 through John 
D. Wood, with two back-up 
buyers. 

He has moved to a six-bed- 
room, four reception room 
Georgian house in two acres 
in Taunton in Somerset, 
which cost him a little more 
than £200.000. The extra 
equity has gone into setting 
up bis new business, an 
office for Jackson-Stops and 
Staff in Taunton. 

As a buyer in Somerset he 

Values in 
some areas 
have risen 
from 

£160.000 in 
1994. to 
around 
£280,000 now 

faced some of the same pres- 
sures as his own buyers in 
London. “In the country, 
prices have not risen so 
much, but anything good 
goes very Tast" he says. "We 
were almost gazumped at 
the last minute. - ' 

The same story is told 
elsewhere. There are many 
counties where homes look 
good value for money but 
Londoners will often Find 
they are competing with oth- 
ers in a similar position for 
good family houses. 

East Anglia is a good 
example. Norfolk c*nJy began 
to see an improvement in its 
market this year. But the 


properties that had been lin- 
gering on agents' books have 
already been sold and there 
are queues for any new ones. 

Mark Stewart of Bid wells 
said the Norfolk market 
completely changed in Feb- 
ruary - . as local buyers 
started trading up. London 
buyers returned to the mar- 
ket and wealthy second- 
home hunters reappeared 
after an absence or seven 
years. 

"I had 40 people look 
round an old rectory in the 
village of Brandon Parva last 
year.” he recalls. “They all 
said it was too secluded or 
too near pylons. This year it 
sold for above its guide price 
of £350,000." 

Prices for Norfolk country 
houses are up 30 per cent 
from a year ago. but they 
still look good value. Good 
family houses can still be 
found for between £200.000 
and £300.000 - the price of a 
terraced house in many Lon- 
don suburbs. Other counties 
which offer similar value 
include Kent and East Sus- 
sex. with the lowest prices 
being found in the least com- 
muter-friendly areas. 

Simon and Oonagb Keith 
are looking for a four-bed- 
room bouse in a rural loca- 
tion in that area. They are 
selling a “2 1 / I -bedroom" Vic- 
torian terraced cottage in 
Battersea. 

“We bad the house valued 
last autumn and ic was 
worth around £165.000,” says 
Oonagh Keith. “The houses 
we could afford in the coun- 
try were very disappointing. 
Then a friend in a road close 
to us made a phenomenal 
amount on his house this 
year. We had ours revalued 
and the average figure was 
just over £200,000. It meant 
we could look at bouses 
which were beyond our 



Sknon and Oonagh Keith: house revalued at £200,000 meant they could took at properties previously beyond their reach 


reach before." 

The Keiths originally put 
their house on at the highest 
valuation of £215,000. 
through Winkworth. They 
are now reducing their price, 
having had no offers despite 
dozens of viewings. 

With their own house not 
sold, they realise they may 
have to take out a bridging 
loan to secure the kind of 
house they want. “It's very 
difficult, said Keith Simon. 
"You feel you should be tak- 
ing days off work. If a set of 
details arrives on a Monday, 
by the weekend it‘s often 
gone." 

Conrad Payne of Gluttons 
in Canterbury says the 
impact of London price rises 
has been mirrored in top 


commuter areas such as Sev- 
en oaks in Kent. As a result, 
buyers have started hunting 
farther east for better value. 
Since November, prices for 
good houses have risen by 
between 5 and 10 per cent, 
but you can still get a farm- 
house in five acres near Can- 
terbury for about £250.000. 

Another couple who bad 
always planned to leave Lon- 
don. but were spurred on by 
price rises this year are 
Sebastian and Emma Hobbs. 
The value of their one-bed- 
room flat in Fulham had 
gone up by 15 per cent. They 
sold it last week, having 
turned down gazumpers 
offering £4.000 more, to buy 
a Victorian cottage in the 
Hertfordshire village of Sar- 


ratt. 

“Some friends of ours in a 
similar position have 
decided to wait until the 
summer to move.” says 
Sebastian. “In my view, the 
market is at its peak at the 
moment. We think this is 
the limp to go." 

■ Here are some of the 
houses available to buyers 
With £170.000 to £370.000 to 
spend in the country: 

□ Coomb Farm. East Bra- 
bourne. near Ashford. Kent. 
Traditional Kentish house 
with four bedrooms in five 
acres: £250.000 from Gluttons 
(01622-756000;. 

□ Comhill Farm, near Char- 
ing. Kent. Four-bedroom 
period house with studio. 


gardens, bam and paddocks: 
£265.000 from Gluttons. 

□ Tongs House. Pett Level. 
East Sussex. A part weather- 
boarded. thatched, cliff-top 
house with four bedrooms, 
four bathrooms and three 
reception rooms; £265.000 
from Knight Frank in Tun- 
bridge Wells (01892-515035). 

D Homestall Oast. Sedles- 
combe, East Sussex. Three 
reception rooms, four bed- 
rooms. two bathrooms, excel- 
lent gardens and field: 
£295.000 from Knight Frank. 

□ Church Farm. Shropham, 
Norfolk. Grade B listed farm- 
house with four receptions 
and five bedrooms in five 
acres: £245.000 from Savills 
in Norwich (01603-612211). 
Church Farmhouse. Ridling- 


ton. three miles from Nor- 
folk coast. Six bedrooms, 
three receptions in hall-an- 
acre; £185.000 from Savills. 

□ The Limes. Tinwell. Rut- 
land. Grade II listed Geor- 
gian village house with five 
bedrooms, detached cottage 
and walled gardens: £365.000 
from Savills in Stamford 
(01780-66222). 

□ Clyst Iiydon. Devon. 
Grade U listed period farm- 
house with four bedrooms. 
Aga kitchen and four recep- 
tion rooms in four acres on 
the edge of a village 11 miles 
from Exeter; £330.000 from 
Knight Frank (01392-123111). 

□ Step Aside, a five-bedroom 
house overlooking the sea at 
Budleigh Salterton. £325.000 
from Knight Frank. 



So much can spoil that rural idyll 

Seasonal changes in the country can turn a dream home into a nightmare, warns Sally Smith 


T he warm, pink Suf- 
folk farmhouse 
drowses in its sunlit 
garden. Just outside 
the gate is a plain slab of 
concrete, not particularly 
attractive but innocuous 
enough; eager to view the 
house yr,u probably never 
even registered it as you 
turned in from the road. 

The slab is in fact a beet 
pad - a hard standing upon 
which sugar beet is stored. 
Early - very early - each 
day throughout the autumn 
and winter months, huge 
loads of muddy beet will be 
riddled over a mechanical 
gnd and tipped into the back 
of a truck to be transported 
to the factory. 

This will happen at least 
once a day from October to 
January, six days a week. 
Should you go ahead and 
buy that charming house, 
your mornings will echo to 
the sound of the riddle, the 
forklift, grumbling diesel 
engines - farmers or farm- 
workers rarely switch off an 
engine once it has started - 
and above them all. the bawl 
of merry rustic discourse. 

Fecund cockerels do not 
have the monopoly on morn- 
ing disturbance in the coun- 
tryside. 

If you too are an early 
riser, and in any case like to 


feel truly a pan of the real 
agricultural scene then this 
is the house for you. 

But if you require a more 
tranquil approach to country 
life quiz the seller closely on 
that sugar beet pad. It could 
be redundant and unlikely 
ever to be used again. On the 
other hand . . . 

All over Britain farmers 
are keen to acquire more 
land. There is nothing new 
in this, but in the past few 
years, as agricultural 
incomes have risen and 
farmers have come to appre- 
ciate the benefits of economy 
of scale, they have been even 
keener on acquisitions. 

They only really want 
land, but frequently, in order 
tu get it, they have to buy an 
entire farm with a house for 
which they have no use. In 
other ins Lances farmers have 
sold land to their neighbours 
and are now looking for a 
buyer for the rest of their 
property. Each case results 
in charming period houses 
and cottages becoming avail- 
able to non- farming occu- 
pants. 

And this is where the 
innocent purchaser, 
delighted at finding a pasto- 
ral home, needs to be partic- 
ularly careful. For these 
duellings are very much 
closer to farming activities 


than most country homes 
are. and the countryside 
around them can be one 
enormous open air factory. 
House-buyers in towns are 

advised to visit the prospec- 
tive purchase on several 

occasions at different times 

of the day and week to 

ensure that the location has 
no drawbacks such as a 

| You buy. 

1 Then one 
| morning a 
I tractor 
| appears in 
S the field 
i outside your 
1 window 

rush-hour rat-run. 

The same advice goes for 
those planning to buy in the 
country. The difficulty is 
greater, however, as agricul- 
ture is seasonal and viewing 
at one time of the year does 
not always prepare the 
buyer for what might hap- 
pen a few months on. 

In early June, for instance, 
you may see wagons Of 
sweet grass being brought 


into the adjacent farmyard 
and deposited into a large, 
three-sided structure. A little 
later this grass will have 

been covered with black 
plastic and perhaps ranks of 
tyres. This is a silage clamp. 

Come October the tyres 
will be moved, the plastic 
sheet pulled back and a 
dense, acid aroma will sweep 
across the entire district. 
Most silage is exceedingly 
well made, its makers will 

tell you it is very sweet and 
cattle will rush to chomp it 
down with enthusiasm. But 
it will smell abominable. 

Then there is that vast set 
of buildings in the yard 
beyond the garden wall. 
Screened to some extent by a 
thick hedge, in March when 
you tour the property, they 
are a blot on the landscape, 
but the principal rooms face 
the other way, and, locked 
and secure, the buildings 
seem to be pretty much 
unused. This is a grain store. 

In July the wagons will 
begin to roll; large wagons 
bearing grain that has to be 
unloaded, elevated into the 
store and then dried. In a 
wet season the grain dryer 
will be operating 24 hours a 
day. The yard and your gar- 
den. your house and your 
washing will be covered with 
dust and chaff. 


Through the subsequent 
months, lorries will appear 
at regular intervals to load 
and take the grain away. 
And when it rains, the dust 
on the terrace, if you have 
not meticulously swept it 
away, will turn to a sour 
slurry. 

Ah slurry... You view a 
property and there is no beet 
pad. no large buildings, no 
silage clamp - you have 
checked. Indeed you have 
been assured that all the 
livestock is housed at the 
home farmstead far across 
the Gelds where grain drying 
and all such operations are 
performed. 

You purchase. One morn- 
ing a tractor appears in the 
field outside your window. It 
is pulling a large tanker. 
You watch with interest as 
the driver lines the vehicles 
up. From the back of a 
tanker a dark curtain of 
something brown and vis- 
cous descends. 

This will smell awfuL It 
comes from cows, pigs, and 
sometimes from the sewage 
farm. Then it is caned bioso- 
lid. New restrictions prevent 
it being dumped at sea any 
more but it can be spread on 
cropping land. 

It is wonderful stuff for 
the soil, especially for light 
insuhstantial soil - it pro- 


vides body and nutrients. Its 
aroma is distinctive. 

And there are yet more 
hazards to consider - the 
gas-gun designed to deter 
pigeons from peas and beans 
with a hefty blast at regular 
intervals; the outdoor pigs 
whose new site is your side 
of the hill; or the milking 
herd which twice daily 
winds its way past your door 
and back, donating fresh 
manure with each passing. 

Fanning does not end with 
production, either. Leisure 
diversification earns an 
extra crust If in that pretty 
little wood where you plan 
to picnic, you see the top of 
a wooden tower above the 
tree-tops, you might inquire 
as to its purpose. Its likely 
use is the release of clay 
pigeons for shooting - usu- 
ally on Sunday mornings. 

Those odd looking wide 
tracks nearby will be for the 
art of motor-crass - and it is 
well worth checking in 
which fields the district's car 
boot sales and caravan club 
rallies take place. 

And a final warning: 
should you see sea-gulls cir- 
cling. do not assume that 
they are following the 
plough as it turns the glossy 
brown earth. Seagulls are 
very partial to landfill rub- 
bish sites. 


Mansions 
only, please 

Gerald Cadogan on a change 
in country planning policy 


I f you cannot find a 
country house to buy. 
do not despair. You 
could build one 
instead. Provided “it is 
truly outstanding io terms 
of its architecture and land- 
scape design", an “isolated 
new bouse Id the country- 
side” may now qualify 1 for 
pla nn i n g permission. 

“This means that each 
generation would have the 
opportunity to add to the 
tradition of the Country 
House which has done so 
much to enhance the 
English countryside." 

This intriguing change of 
government policy occurs 
in the DoE's new Pla nning 
Policy Guidance note on 
The Countryside - Environ- 
mental Quality and Eco- 
nomic and Social Develop- 
ment. PPG7 (as it will be 
known) lays oat the guide- 
lines on rural pl anning for 
the coming years, replacing 
a similar PPG of 1992. 

Only a few weeks old, it 
is essentia] reading for 
local councillors and any- 
body with business in the 
country, to understand how 
planning officers will now 
approach cases and the 
issues behind them. 

The tough guidelines 
encourage planners to test 
whether farm-related devel- 
opment proposals are truly 
agricultural, in which case 
they can qualify for plan- 
ning concessions as “per- 
mitted development". 

The focus in PPG7 is no 
longer simply saving the 
countryside and its life and 
practices, but is now to 
ensure that they can keep 
going through sustainable 
development This includes 
cutting the dependency on 
cars by encouraging local 
shops and businesses, dou- 
bling the amount of wood- 
land. and building new 
homes on re-used sites 
rather than gobbling up 
virgin green Gelds. 

It will be hard for devel- 
opers. to obtain consent for 
building in open country - 
except for that top-quality 
mansion - and planners 
will steer development 
away from the best farm- 


land. Once good land is 
developed, "even for such 
'soft' uses as golf courses”, 
says PPG7. it is hard to 
return it to best agricul- 
tural use. It is also chary of 
turf stripping with its 
long-term threat to the top- 
soil and fanning potential. 

Good design is vital, says 
PPG7. New buildings must 
reflect both “local identity 
and regional diversity" and 
there is a sharp tilt against 
converting barns for hous- 
ing. especially when they 
are away from the village. 
A call for “traditional 
street patterns” is welcome 
if it means the end of 
curved "hammer-head" 
schemes (that let develop- 
ers slot in more new homes 
with street-frontage than 
the space can manage) and 
a return to the uncompro- 
mising linear system of vil- 
lage streets. 

Farm shops can be set up 

Farm shops 
can be set 
up and 
farmyard 
smells are 
banished 

under the permitted devel- 
opment procedure if they 
sell mostly unprocessed 
goods produced on the 
farm. When coming to a 
decision the planners must 
consider the usefulness of 
the service and employ- 
ment. and set against that 
the potential impact on 
nearby village shops and 
traffic. 

And farmyard smells are 
banished. To qualify for the 
permitted development 
planning concession, 
accommodation for live- 
stock and associated build- 
ings. such as slurry tanks 
and lagoons, must be at 
least 400 metres from the 
end of the garden of any 
neighbouring bouse, 
school, hospital or office. 
Any closer and they need 
planning permission. 
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I t has been almost 
impossible in recent 
months to buy a large 
country house on the 
public market, how- 
ever much money is sitting 
in the bank. Buyers snap up 
the few One properties for 
sale even before the adver- 
tisements appear, while a 
hidden market prospers in 
properties that never reach 
public sale at ail. 

The greater south-east of 
England, including the M 4 
and M40 corridors, is the 
most difficult area to buy in 
as people vie for places 
within 90 minutes’ drive 
from London, it took Hum- 
berts just a few telephone 
calls last month to sell two 
houses at between £750,000 
and Elm, before the particu- 
lars had been prepared, and 
late last year West Ashling 
House near Chichester went 
for £l. 2 m before the adver- 
tisement appeared. 

Buyers and sellers like the 
confidentiality that comes 
with the hidden market. The 
seller also saves on the bro- 
chure and marketing costs, 
but should not expect to pay 
a smaller commission, warns 
Ian McConne] of Saviils. 

Buyers should make clear 
when registering with 
agents that they are ready 
and financially able to move 
fast. An alternative is to use 
a buying agent who often 
hears about properties long 
before they are due to go 
public. Whether the pur- 
chase is public or private, 
keep in mind that any com- 
petition can push the sale 
pice 20 per cent to 25 per 
cent above the selling 
agent’s guide. 

On the public market, the 
Pnsey estate in south-west 
Oxfordshire has been on 
offer since January from 
Knight Frank or Strutt & 
Parker at more than £8.6m. 
A prime estate in M4 coun- 
try, Pusey has a handsome 
Georgian 12-bedroom bouse, 
superb gardens, lake and 
sw imming pools, 13% acres, 
a farmhouse and 14 cottages. 

Also still available, from 
Brown or Saviils, is Great 
Hundridge Manor, a smart 
17th century grade H* brick 
house, stabling and cottages, 
and 625 acres, in the Chil- 
terns in Buckinghamshire. 
Being so easy to reach Lon- 
don (30 miles) by train or the 
M40, or Heathrow, must 
have some influence on the 
guide price of £3 .25m. 

New on the market is the 
1.100-acre Baydon House 



Zeals House at Mere, Wiltshire, is offered at £1.Q5nt 



Great Hundridge Manor b m 17th century grade IT brick house 


Hunting in the 
hidden market 


Properties are selling before being advertised, says Gerald Cadogan 


estate on the edge of the 
Marlborough Downs, and the 
borders of Berkshire and 
Wiltshire. The land is mostly 
arable, with a pheasant and 
partridge shoot, and two 
farmhouses and five cot- 
tages. The house is Georgian 
and has six bathrooms for 
seven bedrooms. The price 
from Saviils for the property, 
less than an hour from Lon- 
don by the M4, is £5m. 

Knight Frank is looking 
for offers over Elm for 
Ebberly House, 30 miles 
from Exeter, designed in 
1816 by Thomas Lee. a pupil 
of Sir John Soane. The house 
has 250 acres and seven cot- 
tages. 

At £ 1.05m from Knight 
Frank and Michael de Peiet, 
Zeals at Mere. Wiltshire, has 
less land (58 acres) than 


Ebberly and just two cot- 
tages, but is much nearer 
London by the fast A303. 
This grade I stone house 
dates back to late medieval 
times. And at £lm, Hum- 
berts offers the 1608 brick 
Bloxworth House near 
Blandford in Dorset, built on 
an E -shaped plan, and also 
grade I. with 7.5 acres of 
park and gardens. 

A step down on the price 
ladder at £725,000 (through 
Bidwells) is Floriston Hall at 
Wixoe in Suffolk, an attrac- 
tive house, mostly of around 
1600, with 20 acres, a cottage 
and a walled herb garden. It 
is ideal for Stansted, Cam- 
bridge and Newmarket. And 
in deepest East Anglia at 
Eye (about halfway between 
Ipswich and Norwich). Chan- 
dos Lodge is a Georgian 


Gothic house with 4 acres, 
indoor pool and conserva- 
tory with a vine - offers 
over £475,000. The agents are 
Bidwells and Hamptons. 

For the best value go to 
the coast of mid-Wales. Gian 
Mawddach near Barmouth is 
a Regency house in a spec- 
tacular setting on the Mawd- 
dach estuary with views to 
Snowdonia, and masses of 
rooms and outbuildings. Its 
glory is a superb garden of 
15 acres with topiary, an Ital- 
ian terrace, water garden, 
woodland walks and walled 
garden. Offers are over 
£410,000 to Jacks on-Stops. 

An alternative is to rent a 
country house. It saves capi- 
tal and gives the tenants 
time to see if they like the 
area and find the house they 
really want. Timewell House 


at Morebath in Devon, a 
classic Georgian house with 
11 acres, stabling, heated 
pool and tennis court, on the 
edge of the Exmoor National 
Park and near the M5, is 
available from September for 
three years for £1,500 a 
month (through KF in 
Exeter). 

■ Bidwells. Bury St 
Edmunds (01284-767338); 
Brown & Co. Bury St 
Edmunds (01284-7257 J 5); 
Hamptons. London [0171-493 
8222); Humberts. Blandford 
(01258-152343): Jackson-Stops. 
Chester (0124*328361); Knight 
Frank. Exeter ( 01392-423111 ) 
and London (0171-629 8171): 
Michael de Pda. Sherborne 
(01935-812236); Saviils. Lon- 
don ( 0171-199 8644); Strutt & 
Parker. London (0171-629 
7282). 


The A, B, C 
of buying 

Anne Spackman reveals how you get on to 
an estate agent’s preferred client list 



E very estate agent 
has an A-list of 
buyers. These are 
the people they 
ring the moment they bear 
of a suitable property for 
sale, often before details 
have been printed, some- 
times before they have even 
got the instruction to sell. 

In the present market, 
particularly in London, 
where far too many buyers 
are chasing far too few 
properties, how do you get 
on to that list? 

There are two very differ- 
ent routes, depending on 
the sector of the market 
you are in. The higher up 
the price range, the more 
important it is to be a cash 
buyer, have a mortgage 
approved, good solicitors in 
place and a readiness to 
move Cast. 

David Forbes of central 
London agents. Chester- 
field, has six red-hot buyers 
on his A-list, 12 on his B 
and 20 registered as C - and 
that is at the £3m mark. He 
says: “My good buyers are 
those who trust me. are 
focused on what they are 
looking for. are cash buy- 
ers, are prepared to retain 
me - in other words, pay 
me a fee for finding them 
the right thing - have a 
very good solicitor and can 
act immediately within 24 
hours if necessary. They 
return my calls quickly and 
will come and see some- 
thing as soon as they possi- 
bly can." 

Further down the market, 
some agents are openly say- 
ing they will give preferen- 
tial treatment to people 
who have a property to sell 
and are willing to sell 
through tham. 

The Woolwich Building 
Society has created a Home- 
finders Service in south 
London, whereby buyers 
who sell through them will 
get first crack at the proper- 
ties for sale. 

Philip Agius. who runs 
Woolwich offices in Batter- 


sea and Clapbam. says: “It’s 
not just that we will ring 
them first with any new 
instructions. If they give us 
a profile of what they want, 
we will actively look on 
their behalf.” 

A more philanthropic 
method of attracting sellers 
is being used by an agent in 
north Oxford. Buckell & 
Ballard, part of the Black 
Horse chain, are offering to 
donate 5 per cent of their 
selling fee to a local school 
of the vendor's choice. On a 
£250,000 bouse, that would 
amount to £250. 

Francis Winstone-Par- 
tridge, who introduced the 
scheme, said: “The market 
in this area is driven pre- 
dominantly by education. I 
have five children myself 
and I'm a great believer in 
local schools. This idea 
appeals for personal as well 
as professional reasons.” 

The key points for all 
buyers to remember are: 

□ In London and popular 
parts of the country this is 
a sellers' market. Prices 
have risen by as much as 40 
per cent in the past 12 
months in some parts of 
London. If you have offered 
and lost on a few houses it 
is because you are offering 
too low. Lindsey Cu thill of 
Saviils in Fulham says: “A 
hot applicant will have an 
indication of prices in cer- 
tain roads, know what they 


are looking for, but still be 
flexible enough to consider 
a property other than their 
‘dream home'." 

□ You must be able to act 
quickly. This means having 
the money or the mortgage 
to do a deal, regardless of 
whether or not you have 
sold your own house. David 
Forbes of the central Lon- 
don agents. Chesterfield, 
says: “In this market, he 
who performs fastest wins.” 

□ Be available to view fast 
and often. People who can 
only make awkward times 
make themselves unpopular 
with agents and vendors. 
One Saturday in three spent 
viewing keeps you on the B 
list. 

□ Call or call in to the 
estate agents very regu- 
larly. Establish a rapport 
with those who are stron- 
gest in your market. 
Howard Elston of Strutt 
and Parker in Sloane Street 
says: “Find an agent with 
their finger on the pulse 
and keep in touch with 
them. Someone who rings 
up or comes in regularly 
will get the best service.” 

□ Be gazumped. James Bai- 
ley of Douglas & Gordon in 
Fulham says: “People who 
have been gazumped 
recently are usually on the 
A list. They’re hungry to 
buy and everything is 
sorted. All they need is the 
property." 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


LONDON PROPERTY 


CLUTTONS 


SOMERSET, MEARE 

3 miles Glastonbury. 9 miles Wells. 



Defatted Grade II Listed metBaera) bouse with ptaraia* 
permission for Me u a r e sid enti al education centre. 

Set m the edge of the village this dunning, versatile property h» jwcmfal 
fora variety of uses. 5 reception rooms, kitchen. 1 1 bedrooms loll with wadi 
twins) bathroom. 3 shower rooms. 3 cloakrooms, sudiafgalleiy, office, attic 
sitting room. Mature gardens and grounds of over I acre with rivet frontage. 

Price Guide £255300 

9 Sadler Street. Wells, Somerset BA5 2RR 
Tel: 01749 678012 Fax: 01749 676004 


Thatched cottage, • 

NR WANTAGE, 

450 yrs old. all mod cons. 

4 bedrooms, del dble garage, 
large studio, sth fac garden 
£265.000 
Tel: 0181 741 8729 
/D123575J 620 


SAvnxs 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

FINESHADE 

| Magnificent Mi ha 122.73 acre) file 
w3| nm planning p er mfeiinn for a 
7.250 sqJt Jacobean *tylc nmuJon 
250 year old Qnp Lake. 

Supab Ouibuikfingx. 
Victorian Walled Garden 
GuUe Price £32SfiOO 
Stamford 01780 766222 


EWART HUNTLEY 


A personal buying service 
specialising in Country Houses 
serving the CouwoMs and 
surrounding counties. 

STEPHEN PERKS 
01451 850801 or 
0171584 4060 

We aka offer a 
Country Lettings service. 

01451 850793 


THK EXPERIENCED VIEW 



IRISH COUNTRY HOMES Personal 
nationwide home search service 

Ttf.D0-35M-28688B1.Fx -990 


SUFFOLK, 

nr Bore St Edmunds 
| Newly restored, folly furnished coach 
house in park. Garden maiwainrd: 

| fine trees, crinkle crankle wall. 4 bed. 
3 bath. (2 ensuhcl. kitchen. 3 recep. 
conservator); garage. Use of pool. 
Rem negotiable. 

Tel: 01359 270370 


TRINITY STREET 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

I -INCOl NSI !!RG. i.7N2 I L.1D 

TELEPHONE: tiloi is. 

H-\CS1M 1 Ll£: 1 1 : ! -2“ ! N i : i 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

Moor House Farm. Lea. Near Gainsborough 

A 219 Acre Farm with Early Victorian Residence, Outbuildings A 
Redevelopment Potential 

OUTLINE PLANNING CONSENTS INCLUDE: 

=> 18 Hole Golf Course 
^ Clubhouse 

=> 43 Detached Fairway Houses of High Quality 
-> Licensed Premises / Hotel 
=0 Elderly Care Unit/ Nursing Home/ 

Retirement Bungalows 

For Sale by Auction on Wednesday 14th May 19971 


P lease contact the Auctioneers for further 
details and Catalogue 


i n \kri:Ki:nsru\ fyoi:s. u cuo\i:kr>. 
ym.itrs. i.\m> vX. vci-vrs 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


J 


FOR SALE 

Exceptional luxury villa in Grasse (C6te d’Azur / Alpes-Mar.) 
set in 5,68 acres (23,000 sqm) of unique grounds with 
unobstructable view of Grasse and the Med. Sea. 

The main residence and annexes comprise 600 sqm 
accommodation of highest standard, built in the style 
of a traditional French "Mas”. 

The property is available for occupation approx, as of 
Sept. 1997. Interested parties should contact 

Dirk W. Kolvenbach, Esq. 
of the law firm 


V 




Tel. 


Heuking Kuhn Liier Kunz Wojtek 
Elisabethstr. 16, D-40217 Diisseldorf 
.49-(0)211-3895-146, Fax: ..49-(0)211-3895-lll 


f 


SWITZERLAND 

Lake Geneva Region, Montreux. Vfilare, 
GmySre, Valais 

Luxurious Apartments & Chalets direct from builder. 
Company domiciliation, and Swiss residency advice. 

LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
Tel Swiss: lot 41 21 989 20 20 Fax: 41 21 9647044 
Tel UK: Int 44 (0) 181 906 051S 


French 

Riviera 

VENCE 


A 2 b e tfroo ui new villa apartment, within a private Domain c. 
large terrace 1 120 iqm), and a magnificent tea view within 
walking distance from the charming village of Vencc. 
1 15 min from Nice Inti Airport). The villa apartment hat 
2 large bedrooms with en suite bartnooms. Irving, kitchen, all 
together I0(l sqm Irving. Swimming pool, shared with the co- 
owners in this d o m a i n c. High tccuriry and quality. 

An exc lus ive property for those who demand the highest tn 
qiuhry. Price: On request - reasonable offers invited. 

Contact! ABC InlernarinuaL Tefc M 33 WJ 47*39 
Fax: 84 33 4932 47539 


AFRICA 


Elephants and the big cals can walk CM ycwr property! Participate in 
their conservation by buying a share of this Game Reserve in 
Botswana. Luxury Lodge, airfield, 4x4 vehicles and much more. 
Professionally run for owners and their guests. 

Price: $3QQft00. 

Contact Andre Lombard: Tel: +27 1 1 326 1010 Fax: +27 1 1 787 0627 


/ 


VIENNA 18 

Superb Villa in prime position 
Andrea Palladio Style 

Garden 2200 m ; 

USD 4h2M 

CmtacL Mr K Srfatm-a. 
KMrrparlst, llttHrt 


x , I or bx fire 

oar free property guide, 

Td 01481 714445 
Fax 01481 713811 

SHIELDS <£ CD 

IST.lt ACSKTI 
I n> 4AUT. 4 m* LfUn*. 
Si. hM ran. Cmm i LI. 


DORDOGNE -SOOyrcM tana * use « 
40 acres. Lane ham 4 awintring pock 
Beautifully restored. 5 bedrooms. 3 
bathroom, large tape MBwftftrog 
loom- El 5,000 pa estabtshed Income. 
Phw t ,500,000 FF Tefc 01222 521348 

SOTOGRANDE MARINA - Penthouse 
arami 3 beds 3 balls. LoungeWning, 
Podo. tuty rated KJWrer, rw cantfOa-urig. 
Garage. E10MHJ Tel: 01624 812748 


5 BEDROOMS NR LE TOUOUET- 
irodllional COUNTRY HOUSE 
plus out houses. 1800m-', pretty 
stream in small hamlet, E164.000. 
-M ft».33)i -4&S2 ears 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
okL new h ski propetws. legal eoiwwi 
etc. Ask tor your FREE copy now. Tet 
OB T9S7183* 


\TLAMOURA 

ALGARVE 

Magmfu.'cru villa « 6 bedrooms rod 
5 bathrooms, Overlooking Pinhri gotf 
coune/ckw to marina. Landscaped 
g-nrirrn Lg modoo kitchen. L-shaped 
lounge, dbl garage - many extras. 
Top quality furnishings, 
fully fumshed. 

P K - finance possible. 
OSOjOOO 

Tel Owner: 0035 189321207 


COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
UarDeUa Offices. Fo r InJo rmatwn 8 
Ptice Os*, nnfl 0181 303 3761 anytime. 
Far 3559 

UAfl BELLA AREA • up U 1000 resale 

jxcoeaes taatetta - cd Swn Wemaontf 

on -FrGepronB 0300 163161' or 01 Si -648- 
3537 


At 75 min. from Geneva or 
30 min. firm UorereuC 

VJLLARS- 

SWITZERLAND 

(j en DUcirobonany renown wjnter- 
rummer- resort, dose to die centre, 
we offer in e typical chalet 
1- and 2 -bedroom- apartments 
and one exceptional dupfex-roof- 
apartment of 105m 1 + 2 balconies. 
Oar prices are unbeatable. 
Much lower SFr. new Law for 
purchase and resale by foreign 
buyers, two good reasons to invest 
now. Flcroc call the developer direct. 
M. Mali uni, 0041 79 2039352. or 
fax 0041 22 733 1469. 

He win be glad to mform yon 7/7. 



Aylesford 


rT i 4X3*. ON INSTRUCTIONS OF TRUSTEES 
V ■ fl PRIME RESIDENTIAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
SHEFFIELD TERRACE, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON WS 

A substantial lC. 7342 square feet) 
house designed by Alfred Waterhouse 
and built in IS76. The property was 
converted in 1990 bio three fiats which 
are currently occupied on company lea. 
the last of which expires on 1 1 .1 1 .97. 
The estimated rental value if re let is 
£3.300 per week (£171.600 per annum). 

PRICE £2^00,000 stc 
KRAIRUtQC D£C\IL5 PLEASE CONTACT BRENDAN RGBERTS OR SUUEHOHGNSON 


Tel: +44 171 35.1 2383 

Fax: '-+44 171 351 3740 



Cle r fce owe II 

EC1 

8 New 2 Bedroom 
Warehouse Apartments 

£ 190:000 - £ 250.000 

0171 250 1012 


111'. IJ-! '•■I 


CAUGHT IN THE 
POSITIVE EQUITY TRAP? 

GOT THE CASH BUT CAN T 
FIND THE RIGHT PROPERTY? 
Lel'iis" find you. 'the 
• home that you want. 

-CJ" MYTEX PROPERTY SERVICE 
;rv0171 486 6337 


HOMESEARCH 

LONDON. 

Lei us search tor you. 
London's No. i spedaBa 
search cofTpany. 
let 44 171 8381066 
lax: 44 171 ?38 1077 
iMw.hornasEiarch.cojA/htxn. 



YLESFORD 

REGENT ON THE 
RIVER SW6 
A ihree double bedroom 1st 
floor fiat in (his prestigious 
j development with river views. 

REC : KIT : 3 BED : BATH : 
SHWR: LIFT : U/GRD 
PARKING SPACE 
COMM GDNS 

| LEASEHOLD £295.000 STC | 
SOLE AGENTS 

0171 3512383" 


©■" 

CHESTERTONS 


LONDON, W1 

An ideal 4 bedroom central 
London family maisooeOc 
<2.800 square feel/261 metres) 
for business investment banker 
who would appreciate an 
adjoining garage, private terrace 
and patio. Rapid access to 
Heathrow (15 minutes) on new 
Heathrow link and the City. L/H 
£750X100 

Hyde Park: 0171 262 5060 
Chestertons Residential 
JSA Saviils 0171 431 4844 


Manors & Co.! 

umm» - nAKAoencnT - mus 

Manchester Street, W1 
Three bedroom duplex maisonette 
situaicd in this sought afro- 
road moments from Baker Street. 
Allowing for bright and spacious 
accommodation, own entrance, 
fully fined kitchen and 
private garage. 

£360,000 Leasehold 87 yean 

0171486 5655 

JJSA Chestertons Residential 
0171 2625060 


FERADA ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

| Selected quality Hats A bouses of all 
sizes to rent in Central London. 
Two week io two years. 

We serve you best. 

Td: 0171 409 7822 
Fa*: 0171 493 3415 


BUYING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
to let prodvew high robin*. Capital 
required from only £20.000. SEKMTE 
international provide a Compton 
package saves lor LONDON at 0171 
244a EtWSURGH ttf : 0131 328 
3633 CAMBRIDGE td: 01223 3QQQ12 
OXFORD tot 01885 556002 

LONDON wi Near io Seffridgas, nmn 
£100 rev Sanncad. Sing la pwson arty 
Tefc 0171 835 4737 


I 
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PROPERTY 


On the Move 


Developer 

turns 

landlord 


W henever I go 
off to look 
for wild 
flowers. It 
seems the 
little wretches go into hid- 
ing. All month, it has been 
an idyllic season in England. 
unless you happen to be in 
charge of a reservoir. The 

narcissi have opened their 
early and late varieties 
together and the hedgerows 
are alive with celandines 
and anemones. Fleeing para- 
dise, I have been In western 
Cyprus, hoping to see such a 
carpet of flowers as my gar- 
den never reveals for a nor- 
mal Easter. 

Cyprus is riddled with 
ancient myths about its flora 
and on the latest modem 
count.' has 128 types of plant 
which are known nowhere 
else. Perhaps' it does, but 
they were not waiting with 
open petals for me. 

Out-of-the-way hunting 
uncovered three types of 
orchid in occasional groups, 
growing on the hard lime- 
stone hills of the wild Aka- 
mas mountains in the west- 
ern area of the island. The 
giant, frost-tender Fennel 
was spectacular along the 
roadside; the almonds were 
almost over and there was 
not a hint of the anemones 
into which Aphrodite, queen 
of the island, is said to have 
seen her mortal lover, 
Adonis, transformed. 

The nights were freezing 
and the days were cold and 
wet Two years ago, a huge 
forest fire devastated the 
northern slopes of the Syr- 
«nia mo untains in the Turk- 
ish-occupied zone and 
scorched large swathes of 
the Cora and several of the 
endemic varieties. But my 
modest harvest owes more to 
an uncertain season than a 
fire. 

I have never been greatly 
blessed abroad at ground 
level, except on the Greek 
island of Chios where even 
the partially sighted cannot 
fail to he overwhelmed in 
early ApriL At the other lev- 
els, I still fancy my chances. 
The Cypriot flora has been 
in hiding, but I had a second 
objective, a meeting with a 
most remarkable tree. 

In the 1880s, the German 
archaeologist Max Qhne- 
falsch Richter published 
Cyprus, The Bible and 
Homer, his account of 
Cyprus’s local religions. 

The great Ohnefalsch 
Richter’s programme was 
evolutionary. He believed 


Anne Spackman on a pioneer 
move in the rentals sector 


R egallan has taken 
the pioneering 
step of becoming a 
developer 

landlord. The company 
plans to keep 10 per 
cent of the new properties 
it builds in central London 
as rental investments. 

Is this a good move at a 
time when the rental 
market appears to be 
shrinking? < 

David Goldstone, ■ 
Regalian’s ch air-man, gays 
he believes there will 
always be a strong demand 
for good rental homes in 
the centre of London, 
regardless of what is 
happening in the sales 
market 

*Tm sure domestic 
buyers are every bit as 
likely to purchase their 
own home as they have 
been in the past” he 
says, “it is part of our 
culture. 

“But foreign executives 
have previously been 
obliged to buy because it 
was so difficult to find 
somewhere suitable to 
rat 

“In an international city 
such as London there is 
room for both.” 

In Germany, where 
around 40 per cent of the 
population rent their 
homes, developers are 
normally landlords as well 
as builders. 

Hie latest move by 
Regallan is likely to be 
another step towards the 
increasing professionalism 
of what was traditionally a 
Cinderella business in the 

UK. 

Goldstone hopes his 
move, just before the 
general election, will be 
seen as a gesture of 
long-term confidence 


in the private rented 
sector. 


Top of the 
market 


goes quiet 

The election is starting to 
have an impact on the 
property market, with 
some sellers saying they 
want to wait until after 
May 1 before putting their 
house up for sale. 

The very top of the 
market, over £2m, is 
reported to be quieter this 
year than last Willie 
Gething of the buying 
agency, Property Vision, 
says this is partly caused 
by nervousness about 
Labour’s tax plans, but 
equally by serious 
over-pricing by a number 
of sellers. 


A Georgian 

rental 

alternative 


For those who would 
rather not commit 
themselves to an expensive 
house, Knight Frank has 
an excellent rental 
alternative. It is are 
offering Timewell House, a 
fine Grade II listed 
Georgian properl y on the 
edge of Exmoor, on a 
three-year tenancy at 
£1,500 a month. 

It has a classic Georgian 
facade and extensive 
accommodation, including 
four reception rooms, 
seven bedrooms, a guest 
wing and staff flat. Outside 
it has a stable yard, 
swimming pool and tennis 
court- It is available 
through Knight Frank in 
Exeter (01392-423111). 


every mile for our infor- 
mant, it was also worth it for 
historians of -remarkable 
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W3d fiowar spectacle: Fennel was to be found by the road on Cyprus 


Garim Ram Ubtvy 


Gardening 


Modern worship 
ends a tree cult 


The flora are hiding in Cyprus, but Robin Lane Fox is not deterred 


that the religions of human 
history had progressed In 
stages, from the warship of 
trees to objects, icons and so 
to Christianity. On Cyprus, 
he believed, his travels had 
shown him that several of 
man’s earlier stages were 
still visible in ancient sur- 
vivals. They revealed how 
we had progressed and on 
the way they connected with 
the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Few visitors have been 
bothered recently, but in his 
chapter on the worship of 
trees, Ohnefalsch Richter 


becomes lyrical about a par- 
ticular oak. He had seen it in 
Its majesty, 118 ft wide at a 
height of only 5ft, the mon- 
arch of all trees in Cyprus 
and living proof of man’s 
progress towards a higher 
religion. In 1880, be saw it 
alive and well, surrounded 
by a base of cut stones at 
which Christians on Cyprus 
now bestowed devotion. 

The details were precise 
and as Thomas Pakenham 
has taught us all recently in 
his book of the same tlfla, it 
is still passible for you and 
me to enjoy “meetings with 


remarkable trees". 

In the villages of the Aka- 
mas mountains, the place to 
locate them is in the local 
caffe. The village of Polemi is 
not short of cafes and the 
pace of male life resembles 
that enjoyed by the kindly 
gentleman who offered me a 
job in London in 1968. The 
village nearest to the great 
oak tree had countless caffes 
and no end of informants 
willing to deny that the tree 
ever, existed. 

My Greek-speaking com- 
panion was more than a 
match for the challenge and 


with considerable skill 
uncovered «nnng the caco- 
phany the one man who 
knew, a mature gentleman 
who suddenly remarked that 
the oak tree had stood an bis 
nearby plot of ground.. His 
great grandfather knew it 
and it was carefully recorded 
on his title deeds. 

In London, visitors give 
you boxes of chocolates; in 
Cyprus, the visited give you 
bunches of bananas; the 
promise of a ride In- a Land 
Rover was a three-banana 
event and if the trip in 
a 1962 model was . worth 


The landscape flattened 
out into farmland with occa- 
sional almonds, but at a 
bend in the road there was a 
platform built from newly 
laid concrete blocks.. We 
stopped the' car and were 
given the hfe-deaffi and his- 
tory of the site, formerly the 
home of a stupemtoua oak. 
Fifty years ago it . was alive, 
but its stump had : recently 
-received - the last rites.- A 
young man had come round 
the comer to his car to© ftet 
and had crashed^ bis death 
. by the oak’s platform. His 
family were paying for a 

Jinri tha romalnn nf 

the trunk had recently been 
covered in concrete. : - 
Ohnefalsch Richter had 
omitted this. further stage of 
man’s spiritual p r ogr es s: 
from tree warshfe' to icon, 
from icon to fast car. How- 
ever, the Christian stones 
were still visible and- we had 
the satisfaction y of. standing 
on the site of the oldest tree 
cult In the ESastAegeaxu :• - - 
The wild flowers may have 
been in hiding, but . such 
events require a retam'jour- 
ney to the caHu- There : 4he 
power-house eg Cypriot agri- 
culture was- sitting, 28 males 
in a senti-tirtie round their 
old coke boiler, consuming 
coffee and brmsdy,- far - into 
the afternoon^ 

The pre-history of the oak 
tree became <tfae tofelc: of 
argument Had it died before' 
the speaker's great grandfa- 
ther or. not?' It ail seemed 
remarkably familiar: in the 
male Common Rooms of 
Oxford colleges,' the old -tel- 1 
lows used to: sit, on either 
side of their fireplace, dis- 
cussing whether Tony Blair 
scored marks of an' average 
beta or beta double minus. 
Here, in the All Souls of 
western Cyprus, the fire- 
place was centre but past 
chronology was just as pas- 
sionately argued; - 
The tree, we agreed, bad 
been the old "Oak of the 
Cross”. Then, they drank to 
the best of villages and 
started exclaiming “Switzer-' 
land 14 In Greek. Like Switzer 
i«nd, Cyprus is something of 
a tax-haven, but I prefer, to 
think that they were assur- 
ing me that underneath the 
other oak trees; the wild 
flowers are as abundant as: 
they are in ^Switzerland- in' 
years when, the weather Is- 
not unkirid.- 
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MOTORING 


In-car navigation systems 


Sit back and let Kate 
do all the talking 

John Griffiths falls for a lady who lives on the dashboard 



A glimpse of the future. ..the Cartn in-car navigation system. But It needs detailed tr affi c Information to work at fuH efficiency 

The voice of reassurance 

Haig Simonian undergoes a conversion to in-car navigation 


K ate and 1 have 
been having an 
affair and my 
wife approves 
thoroughly. In 
fact. If we could afford her, 
we would both give Kate a 
permanent home, secure in 
the knowledge that neither 
of us would ever try to tell 
her to get lost. 

There would be no point 
Kate does not get lost Nor 
does she get flustered, angry 
or resentful. She is calm 
guide and shepherdess, and 
all who make her acquain- 
tance are destined to be 

■rmltlon 

Kate is ETAK spelt back- 
wards, and she is the voice 
of Bosch's satellite-based car 
route guidance system. Trav- 
elpilot ETAK is a company 
which, painstakingly and 
over many months, has been 
creating digital maps in the 
form of CD-Roms charting 
the streets, nooks and cran- 
nies of Europe. It is from 
these that Kate takes her 
bearings. 

Kate. 1 predict confidently, 
will be the saviour of mar- 
riages, not their destroyer. 
For it is only now, as satel- 
lite-based navigation 
systems have started to 
become practical, that their 
significance for motoring 
and mobility in general, and 
the economics of transport 
in particular, is coming to he 
realised. 

With the UK now mapped 
almost fully, and CD-Roms 
available to cover nearly an 
of Europe, we can look for- 
ward to huge reductions in 
stress, journey times, wasted 
fuel and business man-hours 
- not to mention an end to 
marital spats over rustling 
maps in lay-bys. 

Kate is not quite perfect; 
nor are her counterparts at 
Travelpilot's two main Euro- 
pean rivals: Caiin from Phil- 
ips and Alpine's Route Guid- 
ance Navigation. It is less a 
matter of getting things 
wrong than of being a bit 
amb jguous -or tardy nn occa- 
sion with their advice and 
instructions. They also can- 
not - yet - compensate for 
real-time route hlockages, 
such as accidents. 

No matter. Scrap the sun- 


roof, delete the alloy wheels, 
slash the budget for the CD 
player - and, for around 
£1,500, put Kate or one of her 
colleagues at the top of the 
options list for the next car. 
If the pocket is deep enough 
and you do a lot of business 
travel, even the £3,000-plus 
of a retrofit is not an option 
to be discarded lightly. 

In the few days that I have 
known. Kate, I have tried to 
confuse her, deceive her. and 
have ignored her repeatedly. 
Each time, she has retrieved 
me patiently from the blind 
alleys, supermarket lots and 
other wildernesses into 
which I have strayed, and 
has delivered me to within 
15 yards of even the most 
obscure addresses I had chal- 
lenged her to find. 

Her hidden technology is 
complex: notably the trans- 
mitter/receiver by which the 
car's shifting location is 
identified to within a few 
yards by satellite, and Its 
integration with the map- 


At one end of the sp ectrum is 
satellite-based navigation; at 
the other, the tradttfonal road 
atlas. In between, given the 
proliferation of home and 
office computers, is an 
obvious market gap. 

Thera should be no reason 
why a home or office PC 
cannot store maps and other 
data in order to cre a te 
tailor- made routs guidance. 

A simple journey from home 
or work to a previously 
larvfsftBd client in a large 
urban or industrial area - 
even a long and compBcated 
holiday route - surety R 
should be possible to locate 
dest i nations and plot routes, 
even find suitable restaurants 
and hotels along the way, and 
print out the end result as a 
personal travelogue? 

Indeed it Is and some 

s oftware producers are 

already moving to f» the gap. 

There are now several 
CD-Rom rout e plann e rs and 
hotel guides on the market, 
fenchxfing a hotel and 
restaurant guide from the AA 


ping inside the CD-Rom. Yet. 
her outward appearance is 
disarmingly ample: a small, 
dashboard-mounted video 
screen and a hand-held con- 
trol pad. 

You will be given on- 
screen prompts which iden- 
tify. for example, precisely 
which of London’s dozen or 
bo Park Streets is the 
intended journey’s end (the 
FT is located beside one of 
them). Then, key in the 
street and area of destina- 
tion on the key-pad and sim- 
ply listen to Kate telling you. 
in the nicest sense, where to 
go. 

At first, the tendency is to 
watch the screen while Kate 
calls the turns. Yard by 
yard, junction by junction, 
the screen provides a simpli- 
fied graphic diagram of the 
route immediately ahead, 
with a big direction arrow 
showing the chosen path of 
the car. 

Kate counts down every 
move - ZOO yards to the 


and the AutoRouta guide from 
Microsoft They can be seen 
as complementary to the 
Ord nan ce Survey, which has 
also moved beyond paper 
maps to create its own 
CD-Rom based Interactive 
Allas of Great Britain. Maps 
can be scanned by means of 
the computer mouse; the 
scale changed for close-ups 
and desaed sections printed. 

"Personal Naviga to r", from 
the Softwair systems house, 
takes the concept several 
stages further. 

Desired start and finish 
locations are entered on a 
simple menu basis, requiring 
town and street name, or 
even merely postcode, as 
identifiers. The system calls 
up start and finish 
destinat i on s on OD 
Travetmaster maps. It 
superimposes on the maps a 
selected route according to 
various criteria, such as the 
quickest in time or shortest bt 
miles. It contains Mlm 
postcodes and costs £89- 

John Offliths 


roundabout, 100 yards, then 
the calm instruction to take 
the third exit 

Stage one of familiarity is 
to start taking her words 
alone an trust To look at the 
diagram - or the car’s loca- 
tion on the physical map 
which also can be called up 
while idling at traffic lights 
- is recognised quickly as a 
superfluous exercise in scep- 
ticism. 

Stage two takes longer to 
grasp. 

On a journey from Ascot 
in Berkshire to the FT’s 
office in Southwark, using 
the main A4 highway from 
the west, Kate urged me to 
"bear right" over the top of a 
roundabout. There was no 
bear right to he seen. She 
meant, really, that 1 should 
stay on the A4 itself and pro- 
ceed over the slightly curv- 
ing Hammersmith flyover. 

I chuckled at her fallibil- 
ity. What a mess we would 
have got into. I sniggered, if 
we had gone off route into 
the roads labyrinth that is 

Hamm o rqnith 

Gradually, though, we 
ramp to realise that it really 
didn't matter. Kate recalcu- 
lates within seconds while 
on the move; you simply fol- 
low the amended instruc- 
tion. 

Cost rem ains daunting, 
but probably not for long. 
Ford's Mondeo and Volkswa- 
gen's new Passat are poised 
to offer Bosch’s system as a 
sub-£l,500 option. 

Within a year, car-makers 
from BMW to Daewoo will 
be offering one of the three 
systems almost right across 
their ranges. As volumes go 
up, costs will come down. 

Then, too, mapping of the 
developed world should be 
almost global by the turn of 
the century. And the first 
integration of GPS with real- 
time traffic information 
should be taking place, along 
with the introduction of CD- 
Roms containing not just 
maps but a wealth of en- 
route accommodation, emer- 
gency and other data. 

From then on, Kate, I’ll 
follow you to the ends of the 
earth - provided, of course, 
that you can direct me to the 
best restaurants. 


I t was dark and drizzly 
as only Britain can be 
after a hot and sunny 
weekend elsewhere. My 
sense of direction had 
vanished long before our 
shuttle bus reached the 
long-stay car park 
somewhere on the outskirts 
of London Gatwick airport 
Once there and inside our 
BMW 5-Series, there was not 
a map in sight Our location 
was, frankly, a mystery. The 
screen on the Caiin 
navigation system - made 
by Philips and fitted to 
BMW’s 5-Series and 7-series 
models - was equally 
unhelpful. 

The problem was that 
Gatwick. south of London, 
lies just outside the M25 
motorway which circles the 
capital. But NavTech. the US 
digital information 
specialist that supplies the 
data to Philips, has mapped 
in detail only the area inside 
the M25. 

So, for want of anything 
better to do, we pulled out 
carefully behind the car in 
front and followed. Seconds 
later, however, Carin’s 
monitor came to life and a 


synthesised male voice 
reassured ns of our 
whereabouts. It might not 
have been Damascene, but 
seldom can conversion - in 
this case, to on-board 
navigation - have happened 
faster. 

Experience with the 
equipment confirmed our 
original enthusiasm. It was 
as enthralling to test the 
technology against familiar 
routes as unknown ones. 
Occasionally, though, there 
were glitches. 

Navigation systems are 
only as good as the software 
on the CD- Roms whirring 
inside them. Theoretically, 
they should select the best 
way to reach your 
destination. But our system 
did not know about the 
closure of Hammersmith 
Bridge over the Thames In 
south-west London the 
previous week. Luckily, the 
tinman element was aware 
of the problem. 

Nor could the software 
have been expected to take 
account of dense Saturday 
afternoon traffic in Fulham 
after a Chelsea-Manchester 
United soccer match. Yet, 


only when navigation 
systems are linked to 
real-time traffic information 
networks will they be able 
to update routes based on 
road conditions. 

Carin’s insensitivity to 
local circumstances was 
more irritating when it 
came to warning times. 
tjiip changes are 
supposedly geared to speed, 
allowing longer warnings on 
motorways than, say, in 
town traffic. But, without 
detailed traffic information, 
the warnings do not take 
account of specific 
conditions. 

C arin’s lane change 
instruction from 
the M23 on to the 
congested M25 
failed to take heed of 
backed-op cars in the slip 
road. And the relatively late 
warning to turn off meant 
squeezing into a gap well 
along the queue, instead of a 
timelier manoeuvre. 

Likewise, lane change 
instructions in heavy 
London traffic, when cars 
were backed up behind red 
lights, sometimes came so 


late they required 
embarrassing traverses 
across mnlti-Iane junctions. 

Some glitches were less 
forgiveable. The software on 
our system was blind to 
Kensington Church Street, 
ffie obvious route to Netting 
Hill Gate, when heading 
east along Kensington High 
Street Although it 
continued to direct us 
correctly once we had made 
the turn for ourselves, the 
omission was worrying. 

And. in Fulham, we were 
sent down one 
long-established cul-de-sac. 

Finally, navigation 
systems obey the rules of 
the road - even if personal 
experience shows an illegal 
manoeuvre might be 
quicker. But if a U-turn 
saves you driving round the 
block, do not expect the 
machine to suggest it 

These, though, are all 
minor quibbles compared 
with the peace of mind you 
get At more than £3,500 for 
BMW’s factory-fitted Philips 
system, the price is still too 
expensive for most private 
motorists. Halve that and it 
could be another story . 


Heading for a gap in 
the road route market 
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A choice 


Road tests 


of comfort or speed 


Stuart Marshall puts new models from Toyota and Ford through their paces 


G iven a choice 
between comfort 
and speed, which 
would you choose 
when spending upwards of 
£30,000 on a new, four-door, 
five-seat car? Logical think- 
ing favours comfort. Even 
cheap cars, let alone £20,000- 
plus salo ons , now can shat- 
ter European motorway 
speed limits without exert- 
ing themselves although 
police forces are - rightly - 
taking an increasingly 
aggressive stance these days 
on speeding in towns and 
villages. 

So, while you cannot avoid 
buying far more perfor- 
mance than can be exploited 
legally, there seems not 
much point in enduring dis- 
comfort merely to have even 
more unusable speed, han- 
dling and road-holding. 

I pondered this when driv- 
ing two cars back-to-back 
the other day. The Toyota 
Camry sport (list price 
£234210) had a five-speed, 
dlose-ratio, manual gearbox 
for fierce- acceleration than 
tho normal model; larger 
wheels and squatter tyres 
for greater grip: and lower, 
firmer suspension. 

The Ford Scorpio 2.3-litre 
Ghla (£23.270. with leather 


seats and automatic trans- 
mission) was pretty much 
the standard product with a 
posher interior. Both cars 
had air-conditioning. 

I liked the Camry Sport 
less than the £24,644 Camry 
V6 three-litre automatic I 
drove late last year (this col- 
umn, December 21). I 
thought the V6 enshrined all 
the things mature motorists 
value. No doubt the Sport 
will attract the young and 
thrusting. It is a good car, 
but I found the Scorpio more 
to my taste. 

The Sport Is aimed at simi- 
lar buyers (for which read 
user-choosers) to the Lexus 
GS 300 Sport They may well 
move up to Toyota’s prestige 
marque as their careers 
progress. 

Like the Lexus, the Camry 
Sport was developed specifi- 
cally for the British market 
The design brief was to 
piaintain the standard Gant- 
ry's ride comfort and refine- 
ment while improving road- 
holding through suspension 
control and reduced body 
rolL 

Id the main, it succeeded. 
On minor roads, however, 
the Sport could feel ner- 
vously twitchy as its 17 in 
wheels, shod with ultra-low 


profile Pirelli P-Zero Corsa 
tyres, followed surface 
ridges. On motorways, it 
rode beautifully, although 
short sidewalls do little to 
help cushion the shock of a 
wheel drepping into a pot- 
hole. 

The Sport is at its best 
when driven hard. Minor 
ride shortcomings and the 
fidgety steering are forgotten 
while it corners flat at 

I Like a fine 
wine, the 
Scorpio has 
got better 
and better 
over the years 

speeds that would produce 
noticeable roll from a non- 
sporting Camry that was 
suspended less firmly. 

It is a bit of a sheep in 
wolfs clothing. The 22-litre 
engine puts out a fairly mod- 
est 128 horsepower at 5,400 
rpm. but low overall gearing 
and a slick gear-shift make 
acceleration fed quite vigor- 
ous. An average consump- 
tion of 32 miles per gallon 


(8.8 l/100km) can be 

achieved, although not by 
drivers who use high engine 
speeds habitually. 

Toyota GB believes that 
more than 50 per cent of the 
1,750 Camrys it will sell this 
year will be Sports with 
their front and rear spoilers, 
side skirts, mesh grille, and 
perforated leather seats that 
feel fine but look like plastic. 

Like fine wines that 
improve with bottle age. the 
Scorpio (nee Granada) has 
got better and better over 
the years. It was face-lifted 
heavily (and not altogether 
successfully) a couple of 
years ago. The front smiles 
like the Cheshire cat and the 
rear end is a touch elephan- 
tine. Slide behind the wheel 
thou gh, and you could imag- 
ine you were driving a Mer- 
cedes-Benz. 

The German-built Scorpio 
Ghia - if you can ignore the 
rather unfortunate wood 
grain trimmings that might 
have been made from recy- 
cled toffee apples - has the 
air of a genuinely high- 
quality car. The new, I47hp, 
multi-valve, four-cylinder 
engine and four-speed auto- 
matic transmission are self- 
effacingly refined. 

In economy mode, the 


transmission slips into high 
at under 40mph (64kph) and 
is not over-eager to c h a n ge 
down. This makes for 
relaxed progress, with a rea- 
sonable 27mpg (10.5 1/lOOkm) 
fuel consumption. 

On paper, its standing- 
start acceleration is just 
slower than the Sport's. In 
practice, only manual gear- 
box care driven brutally beat 
automatics like the Sajrplo 
away from the lights, espe- 
cially with the transmission 
in performance mode. 

Roads that felt quite 
bumpy in the squat-tyred 
Sport seemed to have 
smoothed out when I drove 
over them in the Scorpio. 
Rear-seat passengers enjoyed 
a massive amount of leg 
room as well as a ride undis- 
turbed by engine, road or 
wind noise. 

Drivers under 40 will be 
drawn naturally to the 
Sport. They might. I sup- 
pose. find the Scorpio Ghia 
automatic a touch staid. I 
loved it for its long legs on 
the motorway, air of solid 
worthiness, precise minor 
controls, and an in-car enter- 
tainment system that has 
buttons readable without 
glasses and is understand- 
able by computer Illiterates. 


Motor sport 

Bentley ’36 proves 
a vintage to savour 

Ivor Williams meets a man who's made his marque 



I t streaks from 0-60 miles 
an hour in 4 JS seconds, 
has a top speed of 
I40mph, and sticks to 
the road like a hare with 
Blu-Tack on its paws. What 
Is it? 

It sounds like the latest 
mass-produced hot hatch 
but, instead, it is a Bentley. 
A 1936 Bentley -Roy ce, to be 
exact An open- topped, two- 
seater Bentley with a 
Rolls-Royce Phantom engine. 
Registration: “Doc 9". 

This awesome machine 
has a 12-cylinder, eight-litre 
engine under a bonnet lon- 
ger than most domestic 
garages. The power plant is 
a forerunner of the famous 
Merlin that powered the 
wartime Spitfire fighter air- 
craft. and a supercharger 
nudges it into delivering 500 
brake horsepower. 

The car is not for shop- 
ping. obviously. If it were, 
your eggs would be scram- 
bled, your bread crumbed 
and your potatoes mashed 
before you were out of first 
gear. 

No - it is strictly for rac- 
ing. And, as a big British 
racing car. it is painted in 
pristine British racing green 
(what else?). It. and others 
like it. thunder round in 
sports car races just as they 
did in the 1920s and '30s. 

This priceless vehicle is 
owned and driven by 55-year - 
old Bob Burrell. And, in 
spite of being a slightly grey- 
ing grandfather, he is as 
enthusiastic now as he was 
when he started. 

That was in 1965 at Crystal 
Palace, south London. Since 
then, his all-consuming pas- 
sion has been to take his 
cars off to venues around the 
UK and Europe, race them, 
and cart than back a gain 
"Doc 9” has helped him to 
win 150 trophies and awards 
in races and events run 
through the Vintage Sports 
Car Club. Many litter the old 
chicken barn near Chelms- 
ford, Essex, where his Bent- 


leys are prepared meticu- 
lously. He owns four 
(although one is being 
rebuilt) along with a grand 
prix racer from the 1950s. 

Hill climbs and speed tri- 
als figure highly in his pro- 
gramme. Indeed. Burrell 
won the Brighton National 
Speed Trials In 1992 over a 
standing kilometre (five- 
eighths of a mile) course - 
since reduced to a quarter- 
mile to allow more braking 
distance after several fatali- 
ties. “I have a lot of friends 
who are no longer with us,” 
he says. 

W hich brings us 
to safety. 
Shouldn’t “Doc 
9”, and all the 
other Bentleys, have roll- 
over bars or safety cages? 
Burrell replies: “They didn't 
have them when they were 
built, so why should we 
now? There’s no seat belt or 
harness, either. 

“If you have a smash, 
you’re thrown clear of the 
car and, hopefully, following 
vehicles, like a raggedy doll. 
That’s the theory, anyway." 
He recounts myriad inci- 
dents involving various bro- 
ken bones just to prove his 
point 

In order to try breaking a 
few more records (and possi- 
bly bones), he is entering the 
Millennium event at Salt 


Lake City, Utah, in 2000. 
Here, every driver will 
attempt to break 200mph. 

He plans to use Bentley- 
Royce H, a similar car to 
“Doc 9”. And be reckons that 
with some tweaking to the 
engine, plus work on the 
aerodynamics and using 
highly explosive methanol as 
the tael, this speed is not 
just possible but probable. 
Certainly, the prospect is 
enough to speed one’s inter- 
nal metabolism. 

One suspects “W.O.” 
would have approved. The 
marque appeared in 1922 
when Walter Owen Bentley, 
who trained initially as a 
railway engineer, made the 
first care to bear his name. 
Since then, Bentleys have 
taken the honours in many 
races. These include the gru- 
elling Le Mans 24-hour 
event, which they won five 
times. 

Despite the racing suer 
cesses, financial troubles 
eventually led to Rolls-Royce 
taking over the company in 
1931 for a little over £125,000. 
But the Bentley legend lives 
on. 

You can see it today when 
Burrell will be racing "Doc 
9” at the Silverstone circuit 
in Northamptonshire. The 12 
races will feature vintage, 
Edwardian and grand prix 
racers up to the 3950s. 

Let nostalgia reign. 
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TRAVEL: SKIING 


A great 


season 

sizzles 


to a 


close 


Amie Wilson looks back at a 
winter with record snows — but 
he says it’s not over yet 


S un Valle? is living 
up to its name. 
After a long, 
unbroken spell of 
cloudless days, 
cornflower blue skies and 
nnseasonal warmth, icicles 
are melting all over town. 
Spring is anxious to banish 
the deep snows of an Idaho 
winter. 

In Chamonix, France, a 
few days earlier, lunch at 
Les Houches became a glori- 
ous picnic in blazing sun- 
shine. The hour or so of pre- 
prandial skiing seemed 
almost incongruous with the 
weather conditions. 

On both sides of the Atlan- 
tic it has been a battle to 
keep snow conditions as 
good as possible for as long 
as possible in the absence of 
any big recent foils. And it 
was a battle won by the 
Americans. 

Although Europe's early 
season snow was even more 
spectacular than North 
America’s, it was the 
Rockies which lasted the 
course better. This was 
partly because the 
Americans make so much 
snow compared with Euro- 
pean resorts and partly 
because, unlike Europe, the 
Rockies received several 
timely “top-up" foils. 

Only a couple of weeks 
ago, for example, Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, which has 
had its biggest snowfall this 


winter since records began, 
had lVift of fresh powder. So 
in spite of the heat there and 
in neighbouring Idaho there 
was too much snow for a 
total meltdown. 

As the season sizzled to a 
halt, resorts on both sides of 
the Atlantic rewarded skiers 
who hit the mid-morning 
“window” - the hour or two 
between the icy conditions 
after breakfast and the 
arrival of after-lunch slush. 
Many made the most of the 
mornings, then took their 
skis off, rolled up their 
sleeves and switched to 
spring-time activities: stroll- 
ing around town, watching 
the mountain crocuses peek 
through on the lower mead- 
ows. or enjoying exercise on 
a mountain-bike. 

It has been an excellent 
winter for the tour operators 
who have, by and large, 
cashed in on the dramatic 
early snowfall which 
prompted extremely healthy 
bookings. 

It has also been a season 
of big lift installations: six- 
seater chairs have been pop- 
ping up all over the place. 

Skiers who went to the 
Alps in December and Janu- 
ary hit the jackpot - record 
early snow and superb con- 
ditions. North America was 
good, too. But the huge early 
snowfalls brought danger 
later in the season with sev- 
eral avalanche deaths in 



Icicles are melting an over Sun VaDey- and the rest of the sfcfing world 


Frank BMmi 


Europe during one disas- 
trous weekend in late Febru- 
ary. 

Yet skiers arriving in 
parts of Europe in late 
March had to come to terms 
with the fact that they were 
going to get more of a sum- 
mer holiday than a winter 
one. Fortunately, however, 
the traditional Easter flurry 
of late snow did arrive in 
soma Of the higher resorts in 
time to put a smile on skiers' 
faces. 

But skiers seemed happy 
whatever the conditions. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, for 
example, with whom I chat- 
ted as we made a few turns 


together on Sun Valley's 
Baldy Mo untain, is patting 
his skis away and going fish- 
ing. “Tm not sad that the 
snow is melting,'’ he said. 
“There’s always another sea- 
son to came." 

With Easter, the tradi- 
tional end to the skiing sea- 
son, coming early this year, 
he and most other skiers 
think it’s all over. 

But it isn't. Many resorts, 
such as Arapahoe Basin in 
Colorado and Mammoth in 
California always try to stay 
open as long as they can 
through early summer. 

The French resort of 
Tignes has skiing 365 days a 


year and resorts such as Ver- 
bier in Switzerland. Grand 
Targhee. a powder skiers' 
haunt across the Tetons 
from Jackson Hole, Mount 
Hood in Oregon and Black 
Comb In British Columbia 
usually reopen for summer 
skiing. 

A selection of Austrian 
glaciers, notably Hintertux 
and Kaprun. are also avail- 
able In the summer, often 
attracting excellent new 
snow. 

Meanwhile, of course, it 
won’t be long before the 
snow clouds are gathering 
over the Andes and New 
Zealand's Southern Alps . . . 


A non-stop train 
ride to the 



Adrian Michaels joins a Eurostar trial run 
that will give skiers more choice next season 


A ny skiers used to 
four-hour coach 
transfers from 
Lyons airport to 
reach Val d’Isfere or Les 
Arcs might wonder how It 
is possible to cut their time 
on the coach to just a few 
minutes. 

One way for travellers 
from the UK .to do it is to 
take the new Eurostar 
direct train service from 
central London to the 
Alps. 

On a recent trial run, it 
was a little over eight hours 
between boarding at Lon- 
don Waterloo (Ashford, in 
Kent, is an alternative 
starting point) and anfving 
at Bourg St Maurice. 

From there it is 40 min- 
utes on the coach to Val 
d’Is&re or a mere 10 
to Les Arcs. It makes a big 
difference to the nature of 
the journey, although, over- 
all, the time is broadly simi- 
lar whether by air or 
rail. 

There are, of course, 
already alternatives for 
those keen to avoid air- 
ports. check-ins, delays and 
the stomach-churning tour 
of the Alps before arriving 
at their hotel. Eurostar runs 
services to Lille or Paris 
with a change to an over- 
night sleeper service to the 
slopes. 

The new option is differ: 
ent, however, and not just 
because of the trainspo tier's 
thrill of being part of the 
longest continuous journey, 
722 miles, from a British 
railway station. It involves 
no changes and is an 
all-day, rather than over- 
night, affair. 

Trains will ran on Satur- 
days only, leaving Waterloo 
at about Ram from Decem- 
ber 27 throughout the next 
ski season. There will be no 
couchettes available and no 
extra day of skiing with this 
method. This puts it in 
almost direct competition 
with air travel 
The prices will be similar 



to the flying option. Euro- 
star says return fares will 
be £199 standard class and 
£ 2 ® for an “enhanced" ser- 
vice. Because negotiations 
with tour operators have 
only just started, no inclu- 
sive package prices are 
available yet, although 
Thomson says it will -be 
paying “a lot less" for Its 
seats. The operator adds 
that it hopes the option will 


It involves no 
changes and 
is an all-day, 
rather than 
overnight, 
affair 


be appearing in its. bro- 
chures in June. 

Watching sun turn to 
soled and BSE mad cow dis- 
ease turn to maladie da la 
vache folk as the Alps 
gently rumble into view is 
very much bow a holiday 
should begin. A train is also 
rarely less comfortable than 
an aircraft and, in Euro- 
star’s case, the second-class 
seating seems more padded 


and comfortahfe than that 
in first class. : : . ' ' • 

The service * mis. friendly 
and efficient, 4? you would 
expect an a press trip with 
a company keen . to impress.. 

The French 1 Seemed V6ry 
pleased to sextos awf 'frith 
some wonderfully sunny 
late-season skiing available, 
we were reluctant to leave. 

Indeed, the French Euro- 
star staff seemed to want to 
keep u& there too - check- 
ing in the 70 people; who 
made - thb r return Journey 
took over an hour, as each 
person had 1 - their bag 
searched , and ^ "same ticked 
off. What this would be like 
with 700 people plus skis in 
a blizzard is hard to imag- 
ine. Eurostar has pledged, to 
review the procedure. 

That hitch apart, the. hos- 
pitality was tremendous 
and as the chefs •" of the 
region vied to cook .for us, 
thete was much talk of the 
“historic" nature ‘of the 
trip. ■ ■t - 

Some sceptics were suspi- 
cious. however. . They 
pointed to the opportunities 
the train provides to entice 
more British skiers- , to 
EYahce at a time when that 
country te refotively expen- 
sive. 
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PORTUGAL; . 
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TRAVEL 


W heeling in 
from the 
Pacific, the 
huge white 
ga n n e t s . 
with wingspans of around 
6ft. flew close over our heads 
before coining in for an 
ungainly landing, careering 
to a halt among other nest- 
ing birds. 

The colony, which is the 
largest mainland nesting 
place of the gannet in the 
world, was a narrow strip of 
bare earth, ending precipi- 
tously where the cliffs fell 
away to the sea more than 
100 yards below. 

Unperturbed by our prox- 
imity, more than 1,000 birds 
were busy feeding their 
young, regurgitating fish 
into their gapin g beats. We 

were high cm Cape Kidnap- 
pers in Hawke’s Bay, on the 
east coast of New Zealand's 
North Island. 

Prom our outlook, we 
could see the occasional 
plume of spray far out to sea 
as other gannets hunted 
shoals of fish. Forebears of 
these same birds would have 
been here when Captain 
James Cook’s Endeavour 
passed by in 1768, charting 
the coast for the first time. 

The temporary capture of 
one of his crew by hostile 
Maoris led Cook to name it 
Cape Kidnappers, but he also 
had time to comment on the 
fertility of the land. Now. 
Hawke’s Bay is New Zea- 
land's main fnnt-prodncing 
area and, as we left the cape 
and drove back along the 
coast, we passed orchards 
laden with apples and pears. 

A fellow passenger lived in 
the area. He told me that 
two years before, just before 
the harvest, a huge hall 
storm had wiped out the 
crop. "Lumps of ice the size 
of eggs smashed down, 
wrecking the fruit My car 
looked like it had been 
attacked by a manir wood- 
pecker with a cast-iron 
beak," he said. 

Fruit growers were 
praying for a good year this 
time, he said. "A lot of 
people round here are now 
up to their eyeballs in debt 
and could lose everything if 
this harvest isn't good." Liv- 
ing close to the edge is part 
of life in this area of New 
Zealand. 

Napier, the largest town in 
Hawke’s Bay, is a peaceful 
seaside resort. But, one Feb- 
ruary morning In 1931, a 
massive earthquake ripped 
through the area, toppling 



siege* 


Cape Kidnappers in Hawke’s Bay: from our outlook we could see the occasional plume of way far out to sea as gannets hunted shoals of fish 


Photographs: Nek Hasten 


In the wake of Captain Cook 

Nick Haslam watches birds and tastes fine wine on the east coast of New Zealand's North Island 


most buildings and leaving 
hundreds dead. Barely had 
the dust settled and the last 
sod clattered down on the 
coffins than the determined 
survivors were planning the 
new Napier. 

They built, understand- 
ably. in reinforced concrete, 
and chose a style with clean, 
simple lines and bas-relief 
decoration that was not only 
pleasing to the eye but safe 
in a high-risk earthquake 
zone. As a result, Napier 
now is one of the most cohe- 
sive Art Deco cities in the 
world and its streets, despite 
a few intruders from later 
years, are little changed 
since the 1930s. 

I checked in at the A&B 
Building, an imposing hotel 
on the sea front, a pure Art 
Deco edifice from the lofty 
clock tower right down to 





Clive Paton: 'Great to beat the 
French at their own game' 

the sunburst veneer in its 
elegant lift. That night was, I 
discovered, the last of Nap- 
ier’s annual Art Deco festi- 
vals. and the streets were 
crowded with couples wear- 


Grapes under nets in the W air a r a p a 


ing blazers, boas and boat- 
ers, wandering arm-in-arm 
through the balmy February 
evening. 

Feeling like a disreputable 
gatecrasher, I dug out the 


least crumpled shirt from 
my bag and bought a ticket 
for the "supper crawl", 
where each of the three 
courses is eaten in a sepa- 
rate restaurant. I found 


myself seated with a group 
who had chartered an old. 
twin-engined Dakota to fiy 
up from Wellington for the 
weekend. 

As we sauntered through 
the warm evening to our 
dessert course, one of the 
group, a lawyer from Christ- 
church. «aid he had returned 
recently from London. “It 
was a lifestyle decision.” he 
said. “Here, you spend less 
time in your car going to 
work, less time at work, and 
more time having fun.” 

As if to prove the point, 
his wife showed that it was, 
Is fact, possible to do the 
Charleston and drink cham- 
pagne at the same time, 
dancing fluently to the 
music of a small jazz combo 
on one of the street comers. 

Monday morning dawned 
clear and warm. The straight 


outlines of the Art Deco 
Capades shone white against 
the clean blue of the sky. 
Shop owners were opening 
shutters and sweeping up 
the paper streamers as I 
drove towards Wellington. 

Heading south through the 
Wairarapa. storm clouds 
gathered over the wnimtainc 
of the Tararua range to my 
right Down here, though, a 
strong sun beat down on 
rich fa rmlan d. This area has 
one of the wannest climates 
in New Zealand and now 
produces some of the 
nation’s best wines. 

As 2 drove into Martin bor- 
ough. I passed the small bou- 
tique wineries for which the 
region is becoming famous. I 
pulled in at the Ata Rangi 
vineyard. The 1993 Pinot- 
Noir produced here won a 
trophy in 1996 at the Interna- 


tional Wine and Spirit com- 
petition in London, and I 
was curious to meet the man 
who had produced such a 
world beater. 

I found Clive Faton among 
his grapes under what was 
now a dark, thundery sky. In 
1979, he gave up livestock 
farming and went into wine, 
producing his first vintage 
four years later. 

“1 opened the first bottle 
in secret, on my own,” he 
said. “But, when I tasted it, 1 
thought: if 1 can get this 
without knowing what I'm 
doing, then I'd better keep 
going.” 

There are 17 wineries on 
the Martin borough Terrace, 
a small area of ancient ele- 
vated riverbed with stony, 
free-draining soils and cli- 
mate very similar to that of 
Burgundy. 

Sitting on the steps of 
Paton's house by the vine- 
yard, we tried a glass of the 
1994 Ata Rang! PinoL I found 
it delicious, but he insisted it 
would be better if kept for 
three or four years more. 

I asked him what differ- 
ence winning the trophy in 
London had made. “2 sup- 
pose it justified all the work 
we've put in. but it was 
really great to beat the 
French at their own game." 
he said. The future was 
bright now for Ata Rangi. 
with turnover past NZ$1 m 
and full order books. 

That night, my last in the 
Wairarapa. I stayed at the 
Ruamahanga, a small but 
luxurious hotel In the heart 
of rolling, dry country that 
reminded me of central 
Europe. We dined on beef 
raised by my hosts, Bronwin 
and Andrew, washed down 
with another excellent Mar- 
tinborough PinoL This one 
came from the 7e Kairanga 
winery, a close neighbour of 
Paton’s. 

Seeing my enthusiasm for 
the wine, Bronwin said I 
should come back for the 
Toast Martin boro ugh. a day 
of wine tasting held every 
November. I made a mental 
note, thinking there could 
few better reasons to go so 
far. 

■ Nick Haslam flew to New 
Zealand c/o Qantas and Brit- 
ish Airways. Excursion 
return fares from London 
Heathrow to Wellington, with 
two free stopovers in Austra- 
lia and south-east Asia, start 
at around £900 plus tax. His 
itinerary was organised by 
the New Zealand Tourism 
Board (tel: 0839-300 900). 


Grand, old 
and still 
full of 
character 

Giles MacDonogh visits 
Colombo's most famous hotel 
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T hey keep threaten- 
ing to change the 
Galle Face, but so 
far nothing drastic 
has occurred. The front desk 
has been moved, and there is 
a little building work being 
eked out under the bar. but 
otherwise there is no evi- 
dence of the sort of mis- 
guided commercialism 
which turned that other 
great Asian hotel, the Raffles 
in Singapore, into a shop- 
ping mnii with rooms. 

Colombo's grandest, oldest 
hotel was built in 1864. On 

The hotel 
lacks intimate 
spaces 
where you 
might wish 
to get 
together 
after dark 

one side it looks out on Galle 
Face green (which is no 
green, but an expanse of 
sand strewn with pedlars), 
and on the other out on to 
the Indian Ocean. 

The ground floor is mostly 
taken up by two enormous 
public rooms- One is used as 
a backdrop for Prince Phil- 
ip's first ever motor car. 
while the ballroom must be 
one of the finest examples of 
its kind, anywhere in the 
world. Neither room can be 
said to earn its keep: they 
only come to life for the 
occasional Buddhist wedding 
breakfast 

There is certainly room for 
improvement: the hotel 
lacks intimate spaces where 
you might wish to get 
together after dark, and the 
bedrooms range between 
poky, shabby cells backing 
on io the Galle Road and 


great nude spaces con tain i n g 
a minimum of 1950s arte- 
facts, enlivened only by 
the glorious view out to 
sea. 

But these are only cavils: 
Colombo has its interna- 
tional hotels for anyone who 
requires that level of com- 
fort, but they cannot match 
the timeless quality of the 
Galle Face. 

The best way to enjoy it is 
over a cocktail in the bar 
sipping gin and limes on the 
veranda while the sun disap- 
pears beneath the waves in a 
blaze of turquoise, mauve 
and salmon pink. 

You eat under the arcade 
too: scorching Singalese cur- 
ries with hoppers and sam- 
bals, or tamer dishes 
wrought in western styles. 

These are made to suit the 
largely German clientele 
who otherwise might drift 
across the Galle Road to 
the Alt Heidelberg. The 
Alt Heidelberg’s menu is 
even written in German, and 
they serve a remarkably 
authentic Wiener Schnitzel 
accompanied by imported 
beer. 

There is not a lot to see in 
Colombo. The city’s muse- 
ums would occupy you for a 
day at the most. Possibly the 
most interesting is the 
Dutch Period Museum in 
pettah: evidence of the more 
homely style of the colonial- 
ists who ran the island 
between the Portuguese and 
the British. 

Dutch culture Is never far 
beneath the surface in Sri 
Lanka. St Peter’s Anglican 
church in the Fort was actu- 
ally built in the ballroom of 
the old Dutch governor's pal- 
ace. With the exception of 
the public schools, the tea 
plantations and the rail- 
ways. 50 years after indepen- 
dence. British culture is 
wearing thin. Given that 
their role officially ended 1 SO 
years before the British, the 
Dutch have proved re mar k- 



The dining room at the GaDe Face Hotel 



The Galle Face still fun and still famous 


ably tenacious. 

If you want to experience 
Dutch culture in Sri Lanka 
you must go to Galle. 120km 
round the coast to the south. 
The local equivalent of the 
Galle Face is the New Orien- 
tal. a former barracks build- 
ing which was turned into a 
hotel in the late 19th century 
by a Dutch burgher family, 
who have run it store. 

There are similarities 
between the two hotels. Both 
mourn famous proprietors: 
the sententious Cyril Gar- 
diner, whose sayings were 
pinned up like legends 
around the Galle Face, died 
recently. So did Nesta Bro- 
hier. who was one or the 
attractions of the New Orien- 
tal until her death in 1995 at 
the age of 90. 

Brohier is buried in the 
18th century Dutch church 
next door, it is flanked by a 


shiny Anglican version built 
to an unscbolarly Gothic in 
the 1860s. but apart from the 
church the British seem to 
have abandoned Galle to tbe 
Dutch when they transferred 
Ceylon's chief port to Col- 
ombo in 1S75. 

You are never alone in Sri 
Lanka. A regrettable feature 
of the island are the trouser- 
peddling pests, as persistent 
and voracious as the local 
mosquitoes, who are anxious 
to flog you anything from a 
Victorian half crown to a 
night of “pleasure”. 

If you can shake them off 
for a short while it is worth 
walking round the fort in 
Galle, which lies to tbe 
south of the busy town, jut- 
ting out into the ocean with 
its solid bastions. 

The best place to appreci- 
ate the Dutch architecture of 
the fort is in Hospital Street 


looking up Queen Street 
towards Church Street The 
houses and public buildings 
are generally behind single 
storey Tuscan colonnades. 

Besides the church with 
its tombs, much may be 
gleaned about the Dutch 
period from the museum, 
with its collection of VOC 
(Dutch East India Company) 
china and the Dutch Man- 
sion. which is partly just a 
front for an enterprising 
local jeweller. 

The National Maritime 
Museum is a rather exagger- 
ated title for a collection of 
fish heads and a papier 
mache porpoise, and can be 
given a miss. 

There are few places to 
eat. Walker's Tea Rooms 
(the names remain, only the 
faces have changed colour) 
could provide me with noth- 
ing more than tea and choco- 
late ice. 

You may take a three- 
wheeler up to Galle's smart- 
est restaurant, the Closen- 
berg, which offers an Inter- 
national menu including Sri 
Lankan bouillabaisse, prawn 
cocktail and something 
called “Mouille Marinier” 
which would translate as 
“sodden sailor”. 

Or you can brave the 
curry at the New Oriental 
where one night I saw a 
group of bemused 
Englishmen being served 
Paul Masson Carafe wine 
from a solid silver wine 
cooler. With its old Dutch 


PKnographs Saran Murray 

furniture and prints and its 
ravishing interior bar, the 
New Oriental is certainly 
one of the chief sights of 
Galle and attracts an 
eccentric crowd who seem to 
make annual pilgrimages to 
the hotel 

During my three days 
there I observed the coming 
and going of several of them, 
ranging from what appeared 
to be an old fashioned 
women-only reading party; 
to a quiet professorial type, 
who dined severely alone; to 
a semi-nocturnal American 
with a collection of classical 
music CDs, who liked to 
savour cocktail and cigar to 
tbe accompaniment of 
Satie's Gymnopaedes at a 
table outside his room by the 
pool 

He had made a wise 
choice: the pool at the New 
Oriental is its most magical 
spot, isolated from Galle 
with its pedlars and 
overhung with sweet 
smelling frangipani trees. 

Like the Galle Face, 
there are rumours that 
change is coming to the 
New Oriental. Let us hope 
that those threats prove as 
empty as they have up in 
Colombo. 

■ Galle Face Hotel, 
Colombo. Tel 00-94-1-041010, 
fax 041072. Good rooms firm 

S65. 

■ New Oriental Hotel Galle. 
TeL- 00-94-934591. Good rooms 
$30 to $40. 
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Minding the forts of Madhya Pradesh 


For superb fortresses and palaces, take a Walkman tour around Orchha, India, says Barbara Jeffery 


A s Indian palace hotels 
go, the Sheesh Mahal 
at Orchha In Madhya 
Pradesh. 250 miles 
south of Delhi, is 
strictly a one-star job. The lobby 
looks like a 1950s railway buffet 
with bright blue moulded plastic 
chairs. Formica- topped tables and 
a few cane sofas. 

A flight of stone steps leads to 
a dazzling white roof terrace with 

three rooms leading off: one, a 
long, narrow single at £4 a night: 
a jumble of niches and alcoves 
makes a double: the third, once 
used by visiting maharajas, is 
approached through two colon- 
naded verandas and has a bath- 
room in an octagonal tower. The 
floor is black marble, with a large 
grey marble bath. The lavatory 
was an afterthought, a wooden 
structure hanging on the outside 
of the tower with views to the 
moat 200ft below. 

This little palace has eight 
rooms and was built in 1763, and 
a lot of dust has been swept 
under the dhurry since then. Eye- 
ball to eyeball with me are the 
beetle-shaped sikhara towers of 
the Chaturbhuj temple, as high 
as a seven-storey building and 
flashing like a lighthouse at 
night for the electricity supply 
cannot cope with the floodlight- 
ing. From its roof you can see 
nine palaces and numerous tem- 
ples shooting sikharas and spires 
through the low surrounding for- 
est 

My palace is part of a fortress 
on an island in the river Betwa. 
established in the 16th century 
by the Rudra Pratap. the Bundela 
Rajput chieftain, and it is 
squashed between two enormous 
palaces, .Jenhangir Mahal and the 
Raj Mahal. Outside. Jenhangir 
Mahal is solid and forbidding, 
crowned with domes and kiosks 
where vultures sit waiting for 
their next meal. Inside, all is 
light and open with courtyards, 
gardens, galleries and elaborate 
stone work. 

The Raj Mahal is more severe 
in style; both are smothered with 
wall paintings, some damaged 
but the colours still vivid. There 
are friezes of armies on horse- 
back going into battle, smiling 
elephants stepping out boldly, 
panels of dancing girls. 

Few tourists come here, and 
the only guide in town speaks 
little English so the tourist 
department provides Walkman 
tours to guide you round the for- 



A wealth of history: clockwise from top left, Gwalior, Maheshw ar , Jenhangir Mahal and Sheesh Mahal forts In Madhya Pradesh. Murals (bottom) add to the attractions 
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tress complex. On a fine Febru- 
ary' morning I had the place to 
myself. 

The delicately fretted stone 
window at stop nine on the tour 
frames a view of the river with 
its line of memorials to former 
Orchha rulers, as well as the 
Chaturbhuj temple. When the 
lights are lit for evening worship 
you can see right into the inner 
sanctum with its image of the 
god. Lazy kings used to sit at this 
window and take part in worship 
from here. 


Far below, the streets of 
Orchha lead off the marketplace 
in front of the temple. It is a 
modest but well-kept village of 
single-storey houses with elabo- 
rately moulded porches painted 
bright blue. Its narrow streets 
link the gardens and palaces of 
the medieval town and monkeys 
leap from roof to roof across the 
alleys. 

Seven miles from Orchha is 
Jhansi. where they say the 
Indian War of Independence 
started in 1857 and where British 


soldiers lived until partition, 
labelling the buildings neatly 
which makes it easy to find your 
way round. 

The fort crowns a vast rock 
that overlooks the fiat streets of 
the town. It is pink sandstone 
and pretty and looks as a fort 
should, with towers and turrets 
and lots of monkeys. 

Jhansi was a princely state set 
up by the East India Company in 
1819. The Rajah married a spir- 
ited 12-year-old, Lakshmi Rai, in 
1847. The baby boy bom when the 


Rani was 18 died at six months 
and the Rajah died of grief within 
a year. 

The British had a rule that 
when a king died without an 
heir, the state would revert to the 
East India Company. Lakshmi 
Rai defied the British, adopted a 
boy to train as king and got on 
with life in her yellow palace 
until the Sepoy Revolt started In 
1857, when she moved into the 
fort with her army. 

Hindus and Moslems together, 
they held out against attacks by 


the British, the Rani firing a 
huge cannon called borani 
shenka. not used since because 
nobody knows how to detonate it. 

A serious young local man told 
me how. in April 1858. the fort 
fell to the British and the Rani 
escaped by jumping on horseback 
from the battlements, her 
adopted son strapped to her back. 
In spite of two broken legs, the 
horse galloped on for a few hun- 
dred yards until it died on the 
spot where the football stadium 
now stands. There is a memorial 


to it under an octagonal stone 
dome at the side of the pitch. 

The Rani found another horse 
and galloped off to Gwalior to 
what she hoped would be the 
safety of the massive 15th cen- 
tury Tort there, leaving her son 
and jewels in the care of a holy 
man In the forest. 

At Gwalior another guide took 
up the story. The British discov- 
ered where the Rani was and 
attacked the fort. Dressed in 
men’s clothes, her child strapped 
to her hack, the Rani then 
mounted her horse and leapt 
from the battlemeuls to confront 
the British, holding the reins 
between her teeth so that she 
could wield her heavy sword 
with both hands. 

When I pointed out that the 
sound and light show the night 
before made no mention of the 
baby on this second jump, be 
shrugged and said: “They can't 
put in everything." 

Whether she jumped once or 
twice, or not at alL there Is no 
doubt the Rani was killed in bat- 
tle ag ains t the British at Gwalior 
on June 10 135a aged 23. Well, 
that is what it says on her monu- 
ment in the town. She sits on her 
horse, sword in hand, marooned 
in an empty pond. 

A mile from the fort is the Jay 
Vilas Palace, built in 1874 in Ital- 
ian style for the Maharajah of 
Scindia and still lived in by his 
descendant who likes to be called 
the Maharajah. Part of it is a 
museum with oddities such as a 
Belgian cut-glass throne for the 
god Vishnu and a model railway 
that carried brandy and cigars 
round the table after dinner. 

The Usher Kiran Palace, in the 
grounds, was built In the 1930s in 
English country house style so 
that the Maharajah's European 
guests would feel at home. It is 
run as a hotel and charges from 
$59 for a double room. The 
cheaper rooms are the most pic- 
turesque. opening on to court- 
yards with fountains but the 
suites have some magnificent 
1930s furniture and carpets. 

■ Madhya Pradesh Tourism 
operates the Sheesh Mahal hotel 
in Orchha. Details from the Gov- 
ernment of India Tourist Office, 7 
Cork Street. London W1X IPB: 
( 017J-437 3677). 

■ Gwalior and .Jhansi aiv on the 
main railway line from Delhi to 
Bombay. Indian Airlines has 
daily flights to Gwalior from 
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New Brochure on release 14 April 199 / 

Fee taring flights to Goa from Gahrick and Manchester* 
and Kerala from Gatwick 
14 nts B&B Goa from £439 

7 nts ‘In Search of the Tiger' + 7 nts B&B Goa beach fr £940 
14 nts Senface Hotel, Kerala from £679 
7 nts fauniey through Kerala + 7 nts B&B 
Kerala beach from £820 

"no flight supplonaU from Manchester Contact your local agent or 

h . 0181 423 3000 
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VALUE 

• JULY • AUGUST 
To tempt yon further, special 
7 night boGdays flying 
Concorde one-way include: 

■ Treasure Beach 
from £1.548 pp 

■ Glitter Bay 
from j£2,722pp 

■ Sandy Lane 
fan £2.116 pp 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


A Mediterranean vacation 
on one of the world's fastest sailing yachts 


Think jhoui an cxhilarjiinc hoIiJ:i\ of a lifetime 
aboard ihi* Ferrari -nf-i he- Seas that combines the 
luxurious lji.il i« ie-. the lincM motor uchi. 


4 

Five staterooms, massive entertainment areas, gourmet 
cuisine, jim. sauna. 24-huur world lax and telephone, and a variety 
»f wuiersporis equipment, assure an experience you will never Ibrcei. 

A* Ji /able for charter Mat lo October East and West Mediterranean. 

FOR ALL ENQUIRIES CALI. NIGEL BURGESS LTD. CREECE 
16 17 Pall Mall. Lmdon SIV IV 5LI. Tel: <44 (01 17I4LW 4.166 Fai: +44 (Oi 171 8.V) 4329 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
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Where the heat is on 

Reykjavik has many curiosities, writes Christopher McCooey 



Blue Lagoon hot spring lake outside Reykjavik arotoprwr mc com* 


P uffins In the duty- 
free shop on the top 
shelf . . . and on the 
menu. The life- 
guard in a snow-suit. A pop 
star incognito. Large swans 
being hand-fed outside City 
Hall. A small bottle of 
locally brewed Gull beer, 
costing 500 Icelandic kroner 
(£5). A whiff of sulphur as 
you turn on the shower. The 
world's biggest coat banger 
and its most northern capi- 
tal city with its own salmon 
river. Reykjavik. Iceland. 

Irish hermits are said to 
have been the first to land 
on the island in the early 9th 
century. Being Christian and 
wanting to be alone, they 
quickly took to their cora- 
cles when the pagan Vikings 
dropped anchor in AD874. 

Ingolfur Arn arson, a chief- 
tain from west Norway, 
began the settlement when 
he moved there with his 
family and dependants. Oth- 
ers followed, some from 
Viking communities in 
Ireland and Scotland which 
may account for the Celtic 
influence in some of the 
names and looks of the 
people. 

Most names are patro- 
nymic - “son" and “do'ttir" 
(daughter) added to the 
name of the father. So inter- 
national singer Bjork Gud- 
mundsdo'ttir Is BjOrk, 
daughter of Gudmund. and 
Magnus Magnusson - Ice- 
land's famed mastermind - 
is Magnus, son of Magnus. If 
that sounds confusing, try 
looking in the Reykjavik 
telephone directory. It’s like 
having a whole city of John 
Smiths and Ann Joneses. 
Fortunately, there are only 
about 270.000 Icelanders in 
total. 

More than half the popula- 
tion of Iceland lives in or 
Immediately surrounding 
the capital, Reykjavik. This 
was the site of Amarson's 
settlement, which he named 
the “bay of smoke” after the 
steam escaping from the geo- 
thermal fissures and pools. 
Today the city takes a bit of 
getting used to. Despite 
more than a millennium of 
history, there Is little that is 
even 100 years old. 

Concrete, glass and steel 
dominate - for the tradi- 
tional stone and turf houses, 
the wooden churches and 
public and farm buildings 
you have to visit the Folk 
Museum in the suburbs. 

The city is quite chaerful if 


you can get up above It and 
enjoy the painted roofs. The 
best way to do this is to take 
the lift and ascend the 73- me- 
tre HaUgrimskirkja tower 
(church of Hallgrlmur, Ice- 
land's most popular poet and 
hymn writer). Already on a 
hill in the city, the view 
from the top is splendid on a 
good day. The ecclesiastical 
piped music as you ascend is 
a nice, angelic touch. 

From this vantage point 
there is a clear view of the 
city's main central heating 
facility. Known as the Pearl, 
it is a huge glass dome atop 
six silver-coloured tanks 
holding up to 24m litres of 
hot water. This beats all the 
houses and offices in Reykja- 
vik, Hot water Erom geother- 
mal springs is pumped up 
the hill and then pipes and 
gravity take it to the build- 
ings below. The Pearl is con- 
structed out of steel pipes, 
through which hot water 
flows in the winter and cool 
water in the summer - in 
effect, the building itself is a 
giant radiator. 

In the dome is a cafeteria, 
bar and a revolving restau- 
rant. A mechanical simula- 
tion of a geothermal geyser, 
sending water up through 
the building at regular inter- 
vals, adds to the James Bond 
film-set Teel of the place - 
especially at night, with air- 


Information 

■ Christopher McCooey 
was a guest of Icefandair 
Itafc 0171-388 5599 fajc - 
9171-387 5711), which ffies 
from Glasgow and 
Heathrow, and the leelancfic 
Tourist Board. 

■ A Breakaway package of _ 
two nights at the Grand . 
Hotel in Reykjavik Including 
flights, transfers and 
breakfasts starts at £298 a 
person. 

■ For a comprehensive . 
information pack write to: . 
teetend Brochure Unit, 179 
Kings RoadJGngston-upon- 
Thamas, Surrey, KI2 6JH. 

craft, seemingly just the 
other side of the 1.176 glass 
panels, landing and taking 
off from the nearby airport. 

Much of the geotherm ally 
heated water comes from the 
heat exchange plant next to 
the Blue Lagoon, a huge hot 
spring lake just outside the 
city. Used for bathing year 
round, the water's colour is 
that of a summer’s sky. a 
result of the high natural 
levels of silica, minerals and 
algae. The rest or the water 
comes from hot springs 
within the city. 

Reykjavik's main shopping 
street, which runs east-west 
through the city, leads to 
these in Laugardalur dis- 


trict. It was here that the 
women used to gather to 
gossip and do the washing in 
the days before machines. 
Laugardalur is still a centre 
for the community, it has on 
Olympic-size pooL one of 11 
in the city. Icelanders of all 
generations use them - busi- 
nessmen before work, chil- 
dren during school (swim- 
ming lessons are mandatory 
and students cannot gradu- 
ate without passing a swim- 
ming test), retired people 
after chess club (Iceland has 
nine grand masters). 

Although the outdoor tem- 
perature might be freezing, 
the Laugardalur pool is a 
pleasant 27 D C and alongside 
it are “hot pots” - up to a 
tingling 45°C for soaking. 
There is also a sweat room 
for getting rid of hangovers 
(if you can afford it, the 
hangover that is). 

Reykjavik's night-life Is 
fine if you like nursing a 
small beer and shouting at 
your partner for four hours 
lo jerky music. The best idea 
is to do your drinking at 
home ior in your hotel room) 
and hit the hot spots (the 
ones with the longest 
queues) after llpm. Four 
hours later, the. streets 
heave good naturedly with 
rowdy groups all hoping to 
hail the only free taxi. 

This is very much a young 
person’s scene, which 
explains why a member of 
the pop group Blur owns an 
apartment and a cafe bar in 
the city. And for those who 
love designer fashion, Rey- 
kjavik Is The Place for tradi- 
tional Icelandic knitwear or 
a dress made from tanned 
sheep's stomachs. Or for 
that special occasion around 
Christmas - reindeer leather 
trousers with a fish-skin 
blouse. Visitors get the VAT 
refunded. 

The food in Iceland is 
wonderful, but politically 
incorrect. I found the 
guillemot a bit dry. the 
ptarmigan soup delicious 
(made with cream, wild 
thyme and ceps), the whale 
like eating oily liquorice, the 
reindeer paid most pleasing 
on the palate. Fortunately 
the soured Iambs' testicles 
were out of season. 

And do not agonise over 
the puffin - with numbers 
estimated between sm and 
10m. the few thousand that 
are netted and stuffed or 
eaten suggests 

sustainability. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 



Wendy Ewaki, ‘Johnny Wilder, Kentucky, 1981', part of the 1997 Biennial Exhibition at the Whitney Museum m New York 



Rupert Graves and Susannah Doyle in ‘Hurfy Surly' at the Old Vic in London 


What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 


■ AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

Con cert gebouw Tel: 31-20-6718345 

• Koninklijk Concertgebouworkest; 
with conductor Esa-Pekka Salonen 
perform works by Debussy. Stravinsky 
and Bartok; Apr 16, 17, 18 

EXHIBITION 

Nederlands Scheepvaartmuseum Tel: 
31-20-5232311 

• Maritieme Meesters. Scheepvaart 
op Tekeningen. 1600-1800: exhibition 
featuring some 100 drawings providing 
a varied image of shipping at the time 
of the Dutch Republic. The works 
reflect shipping's status as the 
principal pillar on which the country's 
power rested: to Jun 30 

OPERA 

Het Muziekttieator Tel: 

31-20-5518117 

• II Re Pastors: by Mozart 
Conducted by Graeme Jenkins, 
perfromed by De Nedertandse Opera. 
Soloists include Juliane Banse, Cyndia 
Sieden and Richard Croft; Apr 15. 17 


■ ATHENS 

CONCERT 

Athens Concert Hall Tel: 
30-1-7282333 

• Staatskapelle Dresden: with 
conductor Giuseppe Sinopdi perform 
works by Schubert, Mahler and 
Bruckner. Part of the Schubert-cyde; 
Apr 15, 16 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 

Fund acid Joan Mir6 Tel: 

34-3-3291908 

• Flying Over Water. The Icarus 
Adventure: An Exhibition by Peter 
Greenaway: British film director Peter 
Greenaway approaches the universal 
theme of the human desire to fly with a 
Large installation occupying the entire 
exhibition space; to May 25 


m BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Philharmonic Berlin - Grosser Saal & 
Kammermusiksaal Tel: 

49-30-2614383 

• Deutsches Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin: with conductor Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, violist Igor Bud instem 
and soprano Julia Varady perform 
works by Berlioz and Wagner Apr 15. 
16 

• TonhaJle-Orchester Zurich: with 
conductor David Zinman and cellist Yo 
Yo Ma perform works by Dvorak and 
Schubert; Apr 18 

EXHIBITION 

Gemaldegalerie - Bodemuseum Tel: 
49-30-209050 

• Herren der Meere - Metster der 
Kurist. Das hollAndtscbe Seebild rm 17. 
Jahrhundert exhibition featuring 17th 
century Dutch marine paintings. On 
view are works by artists Including 
Hendrik Comelisz Vroom, Willem van 
de Velde, Jan Porcellis and Simon da 
Vlieger; to May 25 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Berlin Tel: 
49-30-3438401 

• Der Fliegende Hollander by 
Wagner. Conducted by Rafael 
Fruhbeck de Burgos, performed by the 
Deutsche Oper Berlin. Soloists include 
Friedemann Kunder, Julia Varady, 
Jorma Silvasti and Nadja Michael: Apr 
16 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITION 

Kunst- und AusteHungshaHe der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland Tel: 
49-228-9171200 

• Die Grossen Sammlungen VI: Zwei 
Gesichter der Eremitage: selection of 
works from the collection of the 
Hermitage Museum in St Petersburg. 
Included in the exhibition are 150 gold 
objects from the Scythes (7th to 3rd 
century BC) as well as works by fate 
16th century and 17th century Italian, 
Spanish and French artists, including 
Caravaggio, Carracci, Renr, Vetezquez, 
Murillo and Poussin: to May 19 

OPERA 

Oper der Stadt Bonn Tel: 

49-228-7281 

9 Parsifal: by Wagner. Conducted by 
Jeffrey Tate, performed by the 
Orchester der Beethoven haJle Bonn 
and the Oper der Stadt Bonn. Soloists 
include Harry Peelers, Stephen 
Richardson and Franz- Josef Selig: Apr 
13. 19 


■ BRUSSELS 

CONCERT 

Palais des Beaux-Arts Tel: 
32-2-5078200 (Concerts) 

• Koninklijk Filharmonisch Orkest: 
with conductor Lothar Zagrosek, alto 
Viola la Urmana and the Diteseldorter 
Konzertchor perform works by Wagner, 
Schoenberg. Brahms. Schubert and 
Strauss; Apr 17 

EXHfBmON 

Palais des Beaux-Arts Tel: 
32-2-5078200 

• De Kunst van het Verzamelen: 
exhibition of 20th century works of art 
from the collections of five Dutch 
museums: the Van Abbemuseum 
(Eindhoven), the Haags 
Gemeentemuseum (The Hague), the 
Museum Boymans Van Beumngen 
(Rotterdam), the Museum KitJlier-MOIIer 
(Otteno) and the Steddijk Museum 
(Amsterdam). Artists represented 
include Picasso. Mondrian, Dibbets, 
Nauman, Malevich, Braque, Lager, 
Dubuffet, Jom and Klien; to Ma y 25 

■BUDAPEST 

EXHIBITION 

Hungarian National Gatery Tel: 


36-1-17575333 

• Magnificat anima mea dominum: 
display of fine art from the late Gothic 
period, with the restored panel painting 
The Visitation", dated 1506 and 
signed by Master M.S., a particular 
highlight; to May 25 


■ CANBERRA 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Australia Tel: 
61-6-240-641 1 

• The Europeans: Emigrg Artists in 
Australia 1930-1960: display of more 
than 200 works covering a wide range 
of media, by artists who emigrated to 
Australia from the 1930s to the 1960s. 
Paintings, drawings, photographs and 
prints, sculpture, ceramics, fashion, 
jewellery, furniture and architectural 
drawings are all featured, representing 
a number of European art movements, 
including Russian Constructivism, 
Bauhaus, Wiener Werkstatt and de 
Stijl: to Jun 9 


■ CHANTILLY 

EXHIBITION 

MusOe Comte Tel: 33-3-44-570800 
• Raphael et son Cerde: exhibition 
marking the centenary of the death of 
art collector and donator duke Henri 
d'Orleans, featuring 54 drawings by 
Raphael and his pupils, including 
Girolamo Genga, Giulio Romano, 
Pertino del Vaga and Polidoro da 
Caravaggio; to May 29 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Museum of Contemporary Art Tel: 
1-312-280-2660 

• Crimes and Splendors: The Desert 
Cantos of Richard Misrach: display of 
200 photographs of the American 
desert, taken from Misrach’s Desert 
Cantos series, begun in 1969. Images 
include natural and man-made 
disasters, space shuttle landings, 
military activities and mysterious 
deaths and burials of animate; from Apr 
19 to Jun 29 

• Performance Anxiety: exhibition 
featuring both existing and new 
Installations by artists including Angela 
Bulloch, Willie Cole, Paul McCarthy 
and R ikrit Tiravanija ; from Apr 19 to 
Jun 8 


■ COLOGNE 

EXHIBITION 

Museum Ludwig Tel: 49-221-2212379 

• Jasper Johns: retrospective 
exhibition devoted to the work of the 
American artist spanning four decades 
of artistic achievement, from his early 
paintings of flags and targets to recent 
densely layered canvases. Drawn from 
public and private collections 
throughout the world, the exhibition 
comprises approximately 200 
paintings, works on paper, and 
sculptures, including recent work never 
before shown to the public; to Jun 1 
SchnOtgen Museum Tel: 
49-211-2212310 

• Beuys und das Mittetalter: exhibition 
examining the influence of the Middle 
Ages in the work of artist Joseph 
Beuys. Common characteristics with 
work from the period indude usage of 
colour as symbolism; to Apr 27 


■ DUBLIN 

CONCERT 

National Concert Hall Tel: 
353-1-6711888 

• National Symphony Orchestra of 
Ireland: with conductor Alexander 
Amssimov and pianist John O’Connor 
perform works by Smetana, Mozart 
and Brahms: Apr IB 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITION 

Royal Museum of Scotland Tel: 
44-131-2257534 

• Shi'bata Zeshin: Masterpieces of 
Japanese Lacquer from the Khalili 


Collection: exhibition of works by 
Zeshin, the first lacquer craftsman to 
be widely known outside Japan in his 
own lifetime (1807-1891). On display 
are 70 pieces, ranging from writing 
boxes and sake-cups to miniature 
medicine-cases and decorative panels; 
from Apr 18 to Oct 1 


■ FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITION 

Khnbeii Art Museum Tel: 
1-817-332-8451 

• Georges de (a Tour and His World: 
exhibition bringing together 32 
paintings by the 17th century French 
painter and 10 works by leading 
contemporaries, induding Caravaggio, 
Jacques Bellange, Simon Vouet and 
Hendrick ter Brugghen, La Tour is best 
remembered for his realistic portrayal 
of scenes from everyday life, such as 
beggars, musicians and cardplayers 
and for the dramatic themes of his 
religious works; to May 1 1 


■ FRANKFURT 

CONCERT 

Arte Oper Tel: 49-69-1340400 

• Katia and Marieile Labeque: the 
pianists perform works by Mozart, 
Debussy and Tschaikovsky; Apr 16 

EXHIBITION 

Schlm KunsthaHe Tel: 49-69-2998820 

• Sammlung Aargauer Kunsthaus 
Aarau: display of 184 works by Swiss 
artists, from the time of the 
Enlightenment to the present day. 
Artists represented include Bficklin. 
Fussli. Klee, and Vallotton; to Jun 1 

OPERA 

Stad&sche Buhnen Oper, Baltett, 
Schauspiel Tel: 49-69-21237444 

• Fideiio: by Beethoven. Conducted 
by Sylvain Cambreiing, performed by 
the Oper Frankfurt- Soloists include 
Henk Smlt. Patrick Raferty and Kristine 
Ciesinkj; Apr 16, 19 


■ GENOA 

exhibition 

Palazzo Ducale Tel: 39-10-562440 
• Van Dyck a Genova - Grande 
pitfura e coHezionismo: exhibition 
examining the years Flemish painter 
Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641) worked 
in Genoa. The display features some 
40 of Van Dyck's paintings as well as 
works by artists including Titian, 
Caravaggio, Rubens. Vouet, Slrazzi, 
Procaccini. Gentiles chi and Cambiaso; 


to Jul 13 


■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITION 

Hunterian Art Gallery Tel: 
44 - 141-3305431 

• The Age of Rembrandt display of 
prints by Dutch and Flemish artists of 
the 1 7th century, selected from the 
gallery's own extensive collection and 
including works by Rembrandt, 
Rubens, van Dyck, van Ruysdael and 
van 0st2de; to’ May 1 0 

POP-MUSIC 

Glasgow Royal Concert Hall Tel: 
44 - 141-3326633 

• The Dubliners: performance by the 
Irish folk group; Apr 15 


B HELSINKI! 

OPERA 

Opera House Tel: 358-9-403021 
9 Rdelio: by Beethoven. Conducted 
by Paavo Berglund, performed by the 
Finnish Opera. Soloists include Merja 
Wirkkala. Ari Gronthal, Pirkko Tornqvist 
and Esa Ruuttunen: Apr 18 


■ LIVERPOOL 

EXHIBITION 
Walker Art Gallery Tel: 
44-151-2070001 
• Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema: 
exhibition of work by the painter who 
was bom in the Netherlands, but 
settled in London in 1870. becoming 
very popular for his idealised, but 
accurately detailed and colourful 
scenes oi Greek and Roman life. The 
exhibition features some 70 paintings, 
a selection of watercolours and a 
display of photographs from the artist's 
own collection showing the influence of 
photography on his work; to Jun 8 


■ LONDON 

CONCERT 

Barbican Half Tel: 44-171-6384141 
• Orchestra of Twenty International 
String Ouartets: with conductor Yehudi 
Menuhin and Fanfare Trumpeters of 
the Band of the Corps of Royal 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
perform works by Bites. Beethoven, 
Barber and Elgar Apr 14 
Royal Festival Half Tel: 
44-171-9601242 

9 English Chamber Orchestra: with 
conductor Patrick Summers, baritone 
Dmitri Hvorostovsky and . 
mezzo-soprano Olga Borodina perform 


works by Tchaikovsky. 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Saint-Saens, 
Donizetti and Rossini; Apr IB 

EXHIBITION 
Spink & Son LTD. Tel: 

44-171-9307888 

• An Artist's Pilgrimage from 
Canterbury to Rome: display of 100 
watercolours by John Doyle, 
commissioned by the Dean of 
Canterbury to mark the 1400th 
anniversary of the Augustine Mission to 
Kent in AD597. Doyle retraced the 
footsteps of St Augustine, walking from 
Canterbury to Rome, painting places 
and views along the way: to Apr 25 

THEATRE 
Old Vic 

Tel: 44-171-928-2651 

• Rupert Graves leads the cast in the 
British stage premiere of David Rabe’s 
black comedy Huriy Burly, first in a 
season of new plays to be performed 
on Sundays and Mondays by the Peter 
Hall Company. The director is Wilson 
Milam; Apr 13. 14, 20. 21. 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House - Covent Garden 

Tel: 44-171-2129234 

• Otello: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Myung Whun Chung, performed by the 
Royal Opera. Soloists include Kalien 
Esperian. Leah-Marian Jones. Vladimir 
Bogachov and Robin Leggate; Apr 17 


■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITION 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-213-857-6000 
• Exiles and Emigres: 1933-1945: 
exhibition focusing on the work of 23 
painters, sculptors, photographers and 
architects in exile during the years of 
Nazi rule. It includes works by 
Kandinsky, Ernst, Chagall. Gropius and 
van der Rohe: to May 1 1 


■ MARTIGNY 

EXHIBITION 

Fondation Pierre Gianadda Tel: 
41-27-7223978 

9 Raoul Dufy: exhibition featuring a 
selection of works from 15 series of 
paintings by the French artist Raoul 
Dufy. The works on display come from 
European and American museums and 
private collections, including the Centre 
Georges Pompidou in Paris, the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and 
the Phillips Collection in Washington; 
to Jun 1 


E MILAN 

CONCERT 

Teatro alia Seaia di Milano Tel: 
39-2-88791 

O Orchestra Fitarmonica della Scaia: 
with conductor Carlo Maria Giulini 
perform works by Schubert and 
Brahms: Apr 16. 17, 19 


■ MONTE CARLO 

DANCE 

Salle Gamier Tel: 33-93 15 83 03 
• Printemps des Arts de Monte-Carlo: 
this year's festival includes 
performance by the Nederlands Dans 
Theater 1 . Les Arts Florissants. the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Freiburger Barokorchester with 
guest soloist Barbara Bonney; to May 
5 


■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 

Haus der Kunst Tel: 49-89-211270 

• Richard Lindner - Retrospektive: the 
first large-scale exhibition of the 
illustrator and pop artist since his 
death in 1978. On display are 66 
pieces, covering his early work from 
the 1940s through to later paintings 
where he used bold colours to recreate 
everyday images; to Apr 27 
KunsthaHe der Hypo-Kulturstiftung 
Tel: 49-89-224412 

• Alberto Giacometti: display of works 


by the Swiss sculptor, with over 60 
pieces selected from the Foundation 
Maeght in St Paul-de-Vence; from Apr 
17 to Jun 29 


■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Avery Fisher Hail Tel: 1-212-875-5030 

• New York Philharmonic: with 
conductor Andrg Previn and soprano 
Sylvia McNair perform works by 
Haydn, Mozart, Previn and Ravel; Apr 
17, 18, 19 

EXHIBITION 

The Pierpont Morgan Library Tel: 
1-212-685-0008 

• Tiepolo and His Circle: Drawings in 
American Collections: exhibition 
featuring drawings by the 18th century 
Venetian artist Giambattista Tiepolo in 
a variety of media at every stage of his 
long career. These works are 
supplemented with others by such 
artists as Sebastiano Ricci and 
Giovanni Battista Piazzetta, both of 
whom greatly influenced Tiepolo's 
style; to Apr 13 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tel: 1-212-327-2801 

• The 1997 Biennial Exhibition: the 
museum's eagerly awaited, often 
controversial two-yearly survey of 
American art this year balances older 
and younger artists and includes for 
the first time artists not bom in but 
working in the US. Includes paintings, 
films, videos and installations by 
around 70 artists; to Jun 1 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera House Tef: 
1-212-362-6000 

• Die Walkilre: by Wagner. 

Conducted by James Levine, 
performed by the Metropolitan Opera. 
Soloists include Deborah Voigt and 
Placido Domingo; Apr 17 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITION 

Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais 
Tel: 33-1 44 13 17 17 

• Angkor et Dix Siecfes d'Art Khmer 
exhibition displaying 113 examples of 
Cambodian art, including a number of 
stone, bronze and wooden sculptures. 
The exhibition draws mainly on the 
collections of the National Museum of 
Phnom-Penh and the National Museum 
of Asian Art in Guimet; to May 26 
lnstitut NOeriandais Tel: 33-1-53 59 
12 40 

• Kees Van Dongen retro uve. 

L’ oeuvre sur papier 1895-1912: display 
of work by the Dutch artist who settled 
in Paris in 1897, quickly gaining a 
reputation as a society painter from 
Apr 17 to Jun 8 

OPERA 

Theatre du Chdtetet Tel: 33-1 42 33 
00 00 

• Lohengrin: by Wagner. Conducted 
by Daniel Barenboim, performed by the 
Staatskapelle Berlin and the Choir of 
the Deutsche Oper Berlin. Soloists 
include Emily Magee, Rerte Pape and 
Faick Struckmann; Apr 13, 18, 19 


■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Phaadeiphfa Museum of Art Tel: 
1-215-763-8100 

• The Ingenious Machine of Nature: 
Four Centuries of Art and Anatomy: 
display of 120 works of art examining 
the parallel histories and relationships 
between artists and anatomists over 
the past 400 years. Featured artists 
include Raphael, Ourer, Rubens and 
Hogarth; from Apr 19 to Jun 15 


■ SYDNEY 

EXHIBITION 

Museum of Contemporary Art fine. 
Power GaBery of Contemporary Art) 
Tel: 61-2-241-5876 
• Asia Pacific Triennial - artists from 
China: exhibition of work reflecting the 
transitional and experimental nature of 
contemporary Chinese art Featured 
artists include Wang Guang Yi, Zang 
Xiaogang and Chen Yan Yin; to Jul 20 


■ THESSALONIKI 

EXHIBITION 

Thessaloniki Guttural Capita/ '97 Tel: 
30-31-867860-6 

• Caravaggio: exhibition of works by 
Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio 
(1573-1610), shown alongside a 
number of works by his followers, 
known as the "Caravaggeschi”: 
Bartolomeo Manfredi, Orazio 
Gentileschi, Carlo Saraceni, Orazio 
Borgianni and Batistello Caracciolo. 
The display takes place at the 
Government House (the Little Palace); 
from Apr 16 to Jun 15 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory Hall Tel: 81-3-35849999 
• Yomiuri Nippon Symphony 
Orchestra Special Concert: with 
conductor Nello Santi perform works 
by Rossini, Dvorak and Brahms; Apr 
13, 14 


■ VIENNA 

OPERA 

Wiener Staatsoper Tel: 
43-1-514442960 
• Herodlade: by Massenet 
Conducted by Viotti and performed by 
the Wiener Staatsoper. Soloists include 
Coelho, Baffsa and Carreras; Apr 17 


■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERT 

Eisenhower Theater Tel: 1-202-467 
4600 

• National Symphony Orchestra: with 
conductor Leonard Station and 
soprano Carmetia Johnson perform 
works by Wagner and Strauss; Apr 17, 
18,19 

Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. All 
rights reserved. 

Tel: 31 20 664 6441. E-mail: 
artbaseepi.net 
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Weekend Investor 


London 


A cool summer, not a scorcher 


Wall Street / John Anthers 

A 



Ross Tieman sees no cause for over-confidence 


T he sun has been 
gTnwing in London 
for a fortnight- 
strolling in shirt 
sleeves, tt is hard to miss the 
builders* skips and scaffold- 
ing Hurt clutter the suburbs. 

Official figures show the 
number of new private sec- 
tor homes started daring the 
three mo nths to the end of 
February rose by 30 per cent 
whale shares in buftrting and 
construction companies have 
picked up, outperforming the 
FT8E All-Share fades by 8 
per cent during the first 
quarter. The long-drawn-out . 
economic- spring is giving 
way to economic summer. 

The London market has 
now factored in the prospect 
of a half-point rise in inter 
est rates next month, and 
fiie possibility of a Labour 
go vern ment Zn the absence 
of any clear lead from Wall 
Street investor s are biding 
their time. 

Pori ng the past week, the 
FTSE loo index has added 
around 84 points to 4270.7, 
while the All-Share has risen 
14.93. But the gains are 
deceptive. Ah upward blip in 
utilities, arising from hopes 
that Labour’s proposed 
windfall tax on excess prof- 
its might prove closer to 
£5bn than the £ldbn many 
have feared, accounts for 
most of the rise. Nonethe- 
less, investors are beginning 
to think a fitfle harder about 
the economic cycle. 

Until now; this has been a 
strange recovery - shapeless 
and insubstantial. Remem- 
ber all that fuss about green 
shoots before, the last UK 
election, five . years ago? 
Now, no dne can mistake the 
sound of trowel on brick - 
provided they are in London, 
that is, far recovery so far 
has been localised geographi- 
cally and often industry- 
spetdfla This hesitancy has 
made It tricky for inves to r s 
to pr ofit by backing a sector 
poised to benefit from the 
recovery, bailing out once 


the shares pick up, and mov- 
ing an to the *ig*t sector in 

Jhx> 

Zn a conventional recov- 
ery, there is a clear pattern 
for Investors to anticipate. 
An increase in damaTid trig- 
gas more orders from fac- 
tories, which increase pro- 
duction unfit scarcity causes 
prices to rise and excess 
rtornanH is choked afL Profits 
in each sector of the econ- 
omy rise at different stages 
in file cycle. 

The present pick-up in 

f yMip AJ mflrtrng gnH construc- 
tion is reminiscent of events 
in 1985 or 1986. It suggests. 


for instance, that consumers 
have regained sufficient con- 
fidence to increase their 
level of borrowing, and that 
enough companies have 
reached the Emits of their 
office and manufacturing 
space to require more. It is a 
sign, fa other words, of an 
economy where recovery is 
now well developed - 
although still some way 
from its peak. 

A series of better- than -ex- 
pected profits from Britain's 
house-builders in the latest 
results round, combined 
with positive trading state- 
ments, underlies a modest 


rise in that sector’s shares. 
The next obvious beneficiary 
of this increase in construc- 
tion activity is the building 
materials sector, where a re- 
rating Is Just g etti ng under 
way. The best-performing 
share in the F*TSE 100 on 
Wednesday was Hanson, a 
former market dullard but 
now a building materials 
and construction equipment 
company. 

If past patterns are 
repeated, DIY stores and 
makers of household goods 
will, in turn, start to do welL 
New bouses have to be fur- 
nished, old ones modernised. 


the cycles 
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■ Highlights of the week 
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Strength in utilities 

Shsnp. In wtibky sales 
Stro ng retail sales environment 
Contact kins deal in US . 

Hopes for US con s t mc hOfi/Tannac figs 

New software package launched 

Hopes of power station deal 

DKB .recommendation 

Ppsifive co mm ent 

WJrxffaf tax fears recede 

Patent challenge rejected 



SPOT 1HE REFUGEE 


There he is. Fourth row, second from 
file left: The one with the moustache. 


Maybe not The unsarouiylooldng 
characteryou’re looking at is more 
Ekdy to be your average nei^ibour- 
hood dob with a grubby vest and a 
wedcend’s stubble on Ids dim. 

■ And the real refugee could justas 
easily be the dement Mow on his left. 

You see, refugees are just like you 
and me. 

Encqittoronethmg: 


Everything they once had has been 
kft behind. Home, family, possessions, 
all gone. They have noting. 

And nothing is aS they’ll ever have 
unless we all extend a helping hand. 
We know you can't give them bads 



We’re not even asking for money 
{though every cent certainly helps). 

But we are asking that you keep an 
open mind. And a smile of welcome. 

It may not seem much. But to a 
refugee it can mean everything. 

UNHCR is a strictly humanitarian 
organization funded only by voluntary 
contributions. Currently it is responabte| 
for more than 19 million refugees 
around the world. 


wr 


wmm 

United Nations High CommiasiaiiwfQt Refugees 


UNHCR Public Information 

P.O. Bck 2500 

1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland 


House prices in the capital 
are rising fast, making 
home-owners feel more pros- 
perous. These feelings are 
already reflected in sales of 
new eara_ Motor distributors 
reported improved profits 
during the results season 
and, with record car sales 
forecast this year, the mar- 
ket upturn is expected to 
continue. 

Yet this spring sunshine is 
deceptive. Apart from being 
localised, the pick-up In con- 
struction comes from a low 
base. Then too, capacity con- 
straints can appear quickly 
fa construction. 

UK gross domestic product 
grew by an unremarkable 23 
per cent last year. According 
to the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry, it will reach. 23 
per cent this year but ease to 
245 per cent in 1998. If the 
CBI is right, this will be a 
cool economic summer 
rather than a scorcher. 

That prognosis seems to 
be confirmed by the evi- 
dence from the stock mar- 
ket Strategists say there are 
few signs of a runaway surge 
in mid or late eyrie sectors. 
Capacity shortages are rare. 
Inflation is weak. 

Underlying trends have 
become ever more difficult 
to discern. One reason is the 
improvement in business 
efficiency, which has damp- 
ened the build-up and 
run-down of manufacturers’ 
stocks that used to accentu- 
ate the upswings and down- 
turns. Another Is the discon- 
nection of the UK economic 
eyrie from those in continen- 
tal Europe. Weak sterling 
helped to revive the UK 
manufacturing sector; now. 
a strong pound is stiflfag.its 
growth. 

Long-term structural 
shifts cloud the picture, too. 
Consolidation is lifting 
financial services. Pharma- 
ceuticals benefit from our 
predelictlon to spend more 
on health as we grow richer. 

The s tra t egists 1 response 
to such a complex web of 
trends is to focus on the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
particular companies. This is 
a stock-picker’s market. 
Because the trend is uncer- 
tain, matketmakers are car- 
rying minimal stocks of 
shares. 

In consequence, brokers' 
buy notes have been causing 
disproportionate rises in 
share prices, with thin vol- 
umes traded. 

Sector trends are a useful 
starting point but, right 
now, a good knowledge of 
the companies within those 
sectors is more important 
stffl. 



W all Street spent 
the week reas- 
suring itself 
that the market 
bad finally found anew level 
after its frightening falls cf 
late March, a belief generally 
borne out by the way it 
returned to the volatility 
which had been characteris- 
tic for much of the previous 
four months. 

With the Dow Janes Indus- 
trial Average at almost 
exactly the level it had 
reached on New Year’s Day, 
and the technology-rich Nas- 
daq Composite some 10 per 
cent down from its peak, 
most of the froth, has now 
been knocked off the top of 

ttifl wnrTrrt 

The task now is to find the 
next sectors and stories to 
outperform.- Some believe 
that, this requires finding & 
guard against inflation at 
the same time. 

There is no question that 
the stocks which, have been 
leading the prolonged bull 
market, and looked most 
over-valued, suffered the. 
sharpest correction. For toe 
year to date, the single poor- 
est performing sector 
tracked by Standard & 
Poor’s is computer network- 
ing. It has shed 90.48 per 
cent. The Nasdaq composite, 
a good proxy for the broader 
high-technology sector, 
started the year at 1291, got 
as far as 1388 by toe third 
week of January, a gain of 
7.5 per cent. But it spent this 
week hovering around 1250, 
10 per cent off its peak. 

This has not been unifo r m 
across all high-technology 
companies, however. The 
semiconductor sector is still 
showing comfortable growth 
for the year. 

Meanwhile, the financial 
sector, buoyed bath by low 
interest rates and almost 
continuous consolidation 
through mergers in the past 
two years, has also seen 
some of its shine forcibly 
removed. But, again, toe pat- 
tern is not uniform. Con- 
sumer finance companies, 
vulnerable to high levels of 
personal bankruptcy, are 
down 6.5 per cent for the 
year, and continued tighten- 
ing by toe Federal Reserve 
cannot help them. This is 
also bad news for the banks 
with large credit card busi- 
nesses. But savings and 
loans companies, the US 
equivalent of building societ- 
ies, are up 17.5 per cent, as 
they continue to surf a wave 
of aggressive hostile bids. 

The search for value in 
both financials and technol- 
ogy stocks will continue, but 



analysts’ attention is now 
moving to traditional guards 
against a downturn. 

Consumer staples, such as 
pharmaceuticals, food, and 
retailing, are all finding 
their way on to investment 
houses “buy* lists, as are 
real estate .investment 
trusts,; now the easiest way 
of investing in property. 
Healthcare, another sector 
where demand remains 
iwmnnxM. to the vagaries qf 
toe ararwimic climate, is 
popular, despite the contin- 
ued tangled politics sur- 
rounding toe-sector. And oil 
companies and utilities are 
moving up in toe popularity 


While analysts redesigned 
their portfolios, they also 
indulged in a renewed dose 
of speculation about Wall 
Street's faithful allies 
through the rally of the past 
two years - the small inves- 
tors who. have put money 
into mutual ftmds. 

The technical importance 
of this new money is open to 
question, but its psychologi- 
cal importance is beyond 
doubt. Everen Securities, of 
Chicago, suggests that last 
year the record amounts 
going into mutual ftmds was 
the single strongest factor 
influencing market senti- 
menLThis year, it says, toe 
flows still rank secondT in 
dealers* minds. - 

So this week's news that 
cash flowing into mutual 
ftmds halved in March com- 
pared with the previous 
month had a depressing 
effect on the market Accord- 
ing to estimates by the 
Investment Company Insti- 
tute, about $9.5bn flowed 
into equity ftmds last month, 
down from $18.45bn the 
month before. Last year the 
funds averaged monthly 
inflows of more than $24bn 



Barry Riley 


Major’s 5-year hitch 

Despite apparent Tory advances, trouble; looms 


U nusually, the 
present British 
government has 
lasted a full five 
years; the anniversary fell 
on Wednesday but it was 
uncelebrated, as far as I 
could telL On toe face of it, 
though, investors have 
much for which to tbanlc 
the expiring Conservative 
administration. The All- 
Share Index has risen 80 per 
cent in five years, achieving 
an annualised total return 
of 15 per cent. 

The share of company 
trading profits in gross 
domestic product has 
zoomed from under 12 to 
more than 15 per cent - 
although this has been at 
the expense of employees, 
who will do all the voting 
on May 1 and may well take 
their revenge. 

Meanwhile, the long-dated 
gilt yield has fallen from 9.5 
to 7.8 per cent generating 
an annualised total return 
of 12 per cent in the process. 
Only building society depos- 
itors have reason to feel 
aggrieved at the paucity of 
their recent returns, but 
many millions of them are 
now cashing in on demutu- 
alisation windfalls. 

In many respects. 
Britain's economic perfor- 
mance has improved, infla- 
tion was running at 4 per 
cent last polling day and 
has eased to 2.7 per cent. 

The 1992 election marked 
almost toe precise bottom of 
the recession, and the econ- 
omy soon began to grow - 
by 2.1 per cent annually on 
average over the full five 
years, but by a more impres- 
sive 23 per cent over the 


past three. 

Unemployment, with 
some assistance from the 
statisticians, has tumbled 
by mere than a third fr om 
its early 1993 peak. Sterling 
slumped, but has clawed its 
way back to a trade- 
weighted index level of 99.7 
against 99.1 on April 9 1992. 

Much of this looks very 
good and, in general, the 
Major administration’s 
detailed micro-economic pol- 
icies often have been very 
fruitful - if somewhat over- 
dependent on foreign invest- 
ment. But macro-economic 
policy has been erratic a p d, 
recently, quite perverse. 

There are strong bints - 
as with the 11 per cent 
growth in broad money over 
toe past year, and toe dou- 
bling of the national debt 
since 1992 - of renewed 
troubles to come. 

Five years ago, at any 
rate, the fiscally prudent 
Labour party lost and John 
Major’s government blun- 
dered straight into a crisis. 
Initially, the economy weak- 
ened further under the bur- 
den of the 10 per canbplus 
Interest rates required by 
membership of the Euro- 
pean exchange rate mecha- 
nism. Sliding house prices 
created the unprecedented 
nightmare of negative 
equity. 

within six months, the 
UK was dumped from toe 
ERM and, with the public 
sector borrowing require- 
ment soaring towards 
ESObn, or 8 per cent of GDP, 
early in 1993. the govern- 
ment formally reneged on 
its tax-cutting promises by 
launching a two-stage plan 


for a Ug rise in revenues. 
Kenneth Clarke in his first 
Budget speech as chancellor 
in November 1983, said 
this was to sort out the. ' 
public finances “once and 
for all".. ... 

The. , revenue forecasts, 
however, have been repeat- 
edly over-optimistic. The 
PSBR has run at an average 
of 5 per cent of GDP 
through this five-year twm. 
This week, an analysis by 
toe independent- Institute, 
for Fiscal Studies generated . 
much. hot air from the rival; 
politicians about whether 
taxes have or have mot. 
risen. The fact is, taxes have 
not risen enough - or, 
rather, borrowing (winch is 

deferred taxation) has fined 
toe gap- In five yens, toe 
net debt of the public rector 
has risen from £l£8bn to an 
estimated £345hn - call it 
£3,000 extra for every Brit- 
ish citizen. ■ -■ 


F rom such a terrible- 
start, toe govern- 
ment was forced 
into an exaggerated 
version of the old tough- 
and- tender routine: pile on 
the agony in the first two 
years, then try to whip up a 
boom ahead of the nest riec- 
tiom Afafor is now proclaim- - 
tog that this boom (ho' lon- 
ger downplayed as "steady 
growth") is real - but seems 
mystified that it is not 
reflected in the public opin- 
ion polls. Perhaps the elec- 
torate has seen it all before. 

Once again, the absence 
of an independent central 
bank is allowing UK politi- 
cians to play fast and loose 
ahead of an election. In two 


years, the. broad money supr 
ply has risen by an aggre- 
gate 25 per cent Inflation 
has been 1 only 5 per cent 
cumulatively over those .two 
years, bat is quite certain, to 
rise significantly by 1998. 

- In any. case, Clarke has 
missed big .tar g et of under- 
lying inflation of 2.5 per 
cent or less by the end of 
the parliament. The actual 
figure when parliament dis- 
banded was 2.9- per cent, 
ami any fan in the next few 
months Cih fact, there could 
.be a drop next week) will be 
temporary. 

Meanwhile, that discredited 
standby, -'a 'house price 
upsurge, is being relied on 
to restore the suburban feel- 
good factor. _ 

Even more seriously, -toe 
urgent pursuit ■of' a pwfeo 
tiozt strategy- has pre- 
empted toe government's 
European policy. Whatever 
the . political arguments 
about monetary sover- 
eignty, as a practical matter 
there, must be convergence 
of fiscal and manetary poH- 
des if the option Is even to 
remain open.’’ T ' ’ 

- Continental Europe ’s eco- 
nomic cycle happens to-’ be 
at such a stage that conver- 
gence would rajulresbaep' 
rises in UK taxes so that 
Interest - rates.. '.could be 
brought dowru to fact the 
reverse poHcie£rare -being 
followed (altoouj^-hiferest 
rates are frozen imtfl after 
the: election). Zstatfcally, 
therefore, the prtjjEuropeao 
Clarke haa himsrif closed 
off -the single -euirBucy 
option. 

Five years,' it seems ,, nay 
not have been, long: enough; 
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for the ffrstlWe'moftthst 
Technical toctore suggest 
this figure, may. be - worse 
than it first appears, as fond 
companies normally ^benefit 
at this time uf year from fax- 
related sate& Furthfr. uiore 
detailed axudysfa of tfaeffows 
shows that the money was 
predominantly moving into 
large-capitalisation, stocks, 
or into mtetey ftmdk whfch. 
do not invent In stories at an. 
Last year, appropriately 
named “aggressive growth" 
ftmds, many .of them special- 
ising in small technology 
companies, had attracted the 
bulk of funds. . - 

. While fund firms tenta- 
tively report that sales have 
upped - a Bttlfr this month, . 
suggesting'toat seine inves- 
tors are confident enough to 
treat toe .market’s recent 
behaviour as a buying oppor- 
tunity. it seems plain that 
small investors did not have 
toe appetite , to buy fa the 
teeth of last month’s correc- 
tion. In the long run the 
most important lesson for 
the market is that mutual 
fund investors who were 
already in the market have 
shown that they can keep 
their heads while markets 
head downwards, despite the 
condescending suspicions -of 
- professional- investors ^in 
New Yea*.-” ’•••• ■ !■ ■ m «i. ■ 
- AH toe historical evidence 
is that money does not flow 
out of mutual ftmds when 
there is a sharp correction - 
the industry -even recorded a 
net inflow for 1987, toe year 
of the sharpest fall on WaU 
■Street on record. But that 
was before the modern era 
where funds can be sold 
Instantaneously via the trie- 
phone or the internet 
Last month shows that 
investors ; did not use this 
newly gained- flexibility to 
exit the market en masse. - 
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week’s preliminary results' 


Results due next week 


Year 

Sttfortn. 
AFA Systems AM Dae 

*w .. i . m oac 

Ascot Mi Dec* 

JWa Pneataft ■' ~ BtfgV fee 

fiflttttAfta A1Y Decf 
Utf Eft+ 
BdMa Dec 
OB' Dec 
OS _ SpS* Dec 

«• '- V Bed. 'fee 
estate* mvesunente on iter 
Mael tm Dec 

CarenMe DM Dec 

oiw.ii.' mo» 
Dtf Cwtra Rastnfc Bm Dec 
CMioo (Hence) .tm'M' 
Cttcaf Compuflnff Spar Dec 
fewMwert Sees;- ' Png-. fee 1 
OewWrst Tart Jai 

•¥.k. 

(ME Decf 

w*r'0»: 

Rtfin Jan 
Eng Dec 

: WLTJetf 
Rtfin Fair 


R*4«' 
praSt £000) 

913 L (-) 

7AW WWf) 
5*M p9®U) 

woo m.- 

- H 

, 2.1W (2*1® 
2.M0 (1,000) 
OWN £251006) 


Emnald Energy 
m ttfcnr - 

French Connector 
farty fttols . . 

GBE hihHiuftwal 
Gotten tote . , . 

GotismMe 

*Sta<* tw in*. , Vtaft- fee 

Horan Counties Mid Dec 

(>ap 

80 Mad Dec 

Marndtste.^tbP-. ' 'tt&Citf- 
Johnson Fry QtFk Dec 

Jotsten 'fab. Dec 

Jqter Sait Trust taTr Decf 

w T 

Lanwnt Tart Dec 

Lpndoo & BfttropeaBC Hap-.®* 

MMS Petrotom AM "Dec 

Mtto 


Man 
Moan Btoa.-v - 
Muffimedb 
DM Stans Vi 
OS HnhOngs 
QueoSbonntfi 7 
RJBMtahn 
(MC 
Hap 

HHHW© «TOB»- 
Bra 

Scftmaer S^tt ’ 


Dec 
AH Dec 

mta Jan 

Etta Dae 
.Bdbiftc 
DM Dec 

Era Dae 

Rffr Dec 

prap Dec* 


- H 

MOO (4220) 

twtff 1 

16*00 (15,500) 
3JW {$880 t) 
2001 pul) 

2m» mm 
ifijoitm:: 

677 L (468 1) 
6iZ90 (3,430) 

■ I - ! ""■I 

3/J8B (1,710) 

74»:i«pei, 

(MH) 

, '1,340.. (i*n»: 
4230 (1,730) 
885 I £228!) 
13,700 (12,400) 

■BtfD0 ; (wo®:. 
44S (2*0) 

283J5 (-) 
5»W- 
4M0L (B*0O) 

1JM L (1*70 M 
J*»(WCQ 
«B PAD) 
ISM* pi** 
900 L (123) 

140 L (702 L) 
3*00:- BK 4- 
180*00 (123,100) 


■ Baffijqr ' . OMfcnfc* 
iw stare W .. per.ahfcB 

-,h , 

. M-H . 

10* (019) 

■ H 

;YtL0'H.“ 

1146 (0*5) 

rfra'i#®;,' 

t« (4.77)_ 

7 

■ H 

-■ isS-m::.. 

16-3 04® 

.y tvH-;:: : . 

6*8 (5.61) 

.’«* - 

- to 

: t« IH) , 

1161 (11*1) 

;.v 4l #» 

* H • 

i7j oaoj 

;ia7: 

4* (2.7L 
.mi 

T0.T2 (15.11) 

; ir*;n«6;7 

20.93 (11J® 

27* (2S£) 

15.9 (20.7) 

■ 14 H 

- 12145) 


H 

isi (1*® 

19 H 

}43 P® ■> 
W H 
• ai H. r 
s* m 

11 M 
as.if. ? 
49 * nu) 

: {4S)7- 

19 (ID) 

:~ r - h.7, 1 -- 

2S P2fl 
U «Ui-. : 

- H 

.,*.1*4,.. 

4*5 P® 

- H 

175 (24 


Company 

Anrtmat 
Sector duo 

Leaf year ' 
Interim FU 

w 7hl» year 

FMAL DIVIDENDS 

Anadan International 

LSD 

Monday 

0.1 

09 

012 

Mm 

ura 

Monday 

- ' 

_ 

- 

EWTM Aflwnraa Comms 

AIM 

Ttwsday 

- 

. 

. 

BocHcp 

BdMa 

Wednesday 

. 

am 


Bodycotfl international 

Eng 

Wednesday 24 

4.1 

2 * 

Boossy & Hastes. 

UH 

Tuesday 

1-53 

547 

1*1 

Boot (Henry) 

BAG 

Thusday 

1-95 

5L55 

2.1 

Bridgend 

DM 

Wednesday ai 

0.1 

0.1 

Britannia 

BSC 

Monday 

0 * 

1.1 

- 

Brown PO 

fttfto 

Tuesday 

f* 

4.1 

2 * 

Cddmfl investments 

Text 

Monday 

0*875 

0725 

0425 

CoWram 

B«B '. 

Wednesday 

3JJ5 

6JB 

3* 

Dean Cap 

AIM 

Tuesday 

- 

02 

0 * 

DtaHeHati 

Itad 

“Monday 

0£ 

1 * 

BJJ 

Doeftax 

CtesB 

Monday 

2.1 

4* 

2 * 

Dahentorifc' 

Dtst ' 

Tuesday 


- 

- 

FWay (James) 

MPr 

Tuesday 

ilo 

2.15 

1 * 

Kawtack&nipa 

B&C 

Hirafetr _■ 

M 

24 

145 

Heratagway Properties 

Prap 

Tuesday 

IL1S 

035 

MES 

HoHjeof Raser ... 


Tfareday 

17 

'll"'. 

1J 


PS 

tWeWgent Envinxcnents 
JJ8 Sports 


aja WatoBday 


Mfin Wednesday 2*9 




SJJ 


1 * 



Jerome 0 s Sons 

Tmt 

TueBday- ' 

: ft76 • 

15 

1* 

i* Qfl . 

Laser Scan 

SpSe 

Tnuraday 

- 

- 

- 


Linden 

BSC 

Thuwlay 


. 


7* (4® 

LucasVSrity 

Eng* 

Tuesday 

- 

- 

- 


MooftfeW Estates 

Prop 

Tuesday _■ 

- 

- 

- 

5* p® 

Morgan Granted Lath Amor 

taTr 

ttwsday 

- 

036 

- 

,'ju-cTJv.v - 

Ofees Property 

Prop' 

. Matov ' • 

. - ■' 

tot 

-- 

93 (M) 

Sanctuary Nude Production 

AM 

Monday 

- 

- 

- 


snvuiidiiaa 

BEE 

Wednesday OOO 3 

a*s 

JUS 

4* (4® 

Tte Rack 

MTERN DMDENDS 

BtBU 

Thursday 

05 

225 

OS 


snutt(j) 

8. JMMM'PBmV v'ilWFOK 
9«dknMd Hs<£ Dec 

uneetaBaMv 
Tarmc 

tan - .. 

Thompaon Ore km taTr Decf 
Tracker Aebynk 
Tiafflcma5tar 
VW« 

Yottyde 


.tor 4rf 
Brtta Dec 

.mm:. 


Tree Dec 
BmB-'-Pbc.' 
Tart Jan 


690 (1,146) 

rMfi&m'-Z. 
818 (18*) 
jmn M0O®; 
urn am 

435' (97 4. :.- 
201,100 (42M0® 

W(PJ«I' 

1520 (2*90) 

Y'l- 

io*m ( 20 * 00 ) 
780*1? (E7SJW® 
402* (3490) 

‘Tan. (UftU. 

3,410 L (2,488 t) 
4*9# RW 
1*10 (3*60) 


- H 

y‘- 

0*2 (0*3) 

'TMS’OfKSS;' 

- Iflffl) 
i9*i7tf£s^; 

-JWB-.S- :T . 

712 (67.7) 

v wa'ywwi 

4.4 (7® 

'awtwai' 

19 (0.1) 
'■Ei6'(a*ft. 

14* (154 
'.T)*7 t2i® ; 
116 (28.0) 

■ .7i*-pa^. 7 

18.1 (13*) 
h.' 

0 * ( 0 . 1 ) 

: ziT fflW.’.: 

4* (2*) 

. M 

- H . 
•113 R fl . . -. 
10.7 (24*1 


12* (118) 

■ H 

si4wr.»i;« » 

o* H 

YXA'Mtsyy 
■ » 

- pa 

20* (1M) 

1* (4*5) 

i7.dfcfcwty..' 

■ H, 

*2 R«: r 
5.1 94 

■■ ’liW.- 

42 (40) 

."HofMr.i' 

7* (0*) 

85 (5® 

Y.j 

8* (3® 

Y-.-Ttr./v 

- H 

‘‘ 5*:(4®;.; ■ 

8 * ( 8 ® 


AberfwHi Sptt Level TrusMr taTr 
Actor Ccn^uter - ' «st 

ABnrt Fteher FtfPr 

Assocdtect Brttfeh foods- . - .-Mr 
Chesterton hila nal i onBi Prap 
Gotmoid Br toe & Gnrtift' to Tt~ 
Reutera Med 

Sdbnxtar Itontoras _... UTr 
Soofttsfi American trwff taTr 
Dvto 


Wednesday - 
.Tfcuadty ' - 
Thursday 
Monday. - -. 
Thursday - 
TTuntay ' - 
Wednesday 175 
Monday - . 
Wednesday 1* 
Monday - - 8* 


9* 


1*1 

13*' 


*DMdenda am not penes par share and are actuated tor any Viterwaring scrip 
Issue. Reports and acco un t s are net ncrmoBy avaflabte unB about atx weete after 
the bond maadno to approve praibn rosuna. in quarterty. ♦ 2nd quarterty. * 
3rd quarterly. IMs Hat Is not nseeesarfy oomprahanshw since companies-are no 
longer ot>0^d to nottty iho 8E ot brvnnerit announcements. 
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Ctatpial 

C8qparTftei)oft3d. 

DCS 

ana®* : 

Hafstsad (Jones) 


■*Sv 


Bids/deals 

Hostile bid collapses 


London & St Lewnnce 

w : \. 

Manchester UnttBd 
Metase .Ena® .-. - 
Moorepey 

0W, Kutorf $h -.Africa 
Smiths industries 
Buperscawffl 
TR Fir East Income 
WQpBeM V . 


soar to.c.fntL (EpOfl 
Feb 1780 (1*30) 

s r.5».«WW : 

Dec 1*70 ( 1 * 0 ® 

Y^WSEr 

BdMa Dee 4*00 (4*60) 

M»- ' ia yin j&m 

taTr Febf 2D5.79 (13142) 

ppsf^ mb- . iaftut am : 

L8H Jan 19*00 (15*0® 

(HE Dec -H8D01 =fl*7D) 

AM ManJ. - H 

Teht V 1242f (159t7) . 
84*00 (68*00) 
1130 L (W7.0 
1714 (1751) 
.337 L . (481:1) 


The £l92m hostile bid for 
Capital Corporation by Lon- 
don Clubs, operator of the 
Ritz casino, lapsed on Mon- 
day alter the Department of 
Trade and Industry referred 
the proposed merger to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, writes David 
BlackwelL 

The collapse of the 
47-for-i00 share bid could 
open the way for new deals, 
including the arrival of 
new competitors, in the 
£l.7bn London casino 
market 

Mr Alan Goodenough. 
chief executive of London 
Club6, described the decision 
as perverse “given that it's 
an international business 
and that it's highly regu- 
lated." 

Renewing the bid was 
an option depending on 


report from the MMC due an 
July 7. 

Tomkins, the UK conglom- 
erate, has paid USSGOSm 
(£3 74m) for US car parts 
maker Stant Corporation, a 
leading manufacturer of 
windscreen wipers for car 
assemblers and the automo- 
tive after-market 

The purchase is a bolt-on 
acquisition to Gates Corpora- 
tion, the US-based maker of 
vehicle hoses and industrial 
belts for which Tomkins 
paid £1.16bn in July last 
year. 

The group on Wednesday 
signed a merger agreement 
with Stant which is quoted 
on Nasdaq, and agreed to 
make a tender offer for all 
the shares at $21.50 each, 
valuing Stant at $406m. 

It win also assume S taut's 
net debt of $200m. 


toterin tipHuutt* 
''perstaTty 

3*7 H 

. ' 6*5 Vp*® ‘ ' 
0.75 (Q® 
'1.13 (LOS) r ' 
35 (3*5) 
•..*2.1 (2® . . 

3.12 (3.12) 

: ,04 *17) " 
1* (1® 
^10*3) 

1.15 ft® 

' H 

6.15 (5® 

' - >) : . 

1.7 (1® 

- w 

(Figure® in parentheses ar* for the co rre sp onding period) *0vidands ere shown 
net pence per share, except where otherwise bdeated. L=tosa. t Net asset value 
per share, t Irish purls and pence. $ 3-month Agues. • Mne month Agues. $ 
US dolwa and cents. V 15 month Agues. 4 Comparatives (or 12 months. + 
Comparatfues for ID months. 4 Mne month Agues, comparatives tor 12 months, 
ft 9 month flgures, co mp aratives tor 12 monthe. 


taTr 


Ft* 

Jm 

R*t 

doc. 


New issues 


Two planned US offerings - 
Polo Ralph Lauren and USA 
Global Link, the telecoms 
company - were this week's 
highlights, writes Virginia 
Marsh. PRL, which is to list 
in New York, announced a 
$600m initial public offering. 
Designer Ralph Lauren will 
be the main beneficiary and 
the other main shareholder 
is investment house Gold- 
man Sachs. 

■ Rights issues 


The fast-growing Global 
Link, which buys capacity 
from international operators 
at wholesale prices, has 
retained Merrill Lynch as 
adviser. It could be valued at 
$3bn to $6bn. 

Next week should see two 
flotations get a step closer. 
Northern Rock, the building 
society, and insurer Norwich 
Union are holding special 
meetings with members. 


Break tor the Border b to rates £3m via a 1 to 4 ai 51p rights bsuboI 65&n shares. 
Redwood Mineral HoMBnga ta to rate EB.1m via a 5 to 8 at 50p rights Issue ot 
l6*m shares. 


■ Current takeover bids and mergers Chelsea 


Company 

vmm d bid 

Murfaa 

PreMd 

tote ol 


M to 

■ par ttanr 

pour 

Orta 

-cursor Mter . 

Chubb 

««*§§ 

425 

419 

1.259bn 

WBBams Mdse. 

Forwort Group 

23tr 

224 

1M 

126*7 

MtTF 

Howden 

128tt§§ 

125 

91 Mr 

37843 

Charter 

Newman-TonkE ¥ 

175* 

17314 

151% 

223*2 

tagamtihRand 

Nynex CaUecomms 

(4) 

109 

105 


raw 

0GC inti 

1103* 

1151* 

116V4 

728 

HaOtartan 

PBflB (M.) 

550* 

542 

495 

341*5 

Interim SersJnc 

Phoenix Timber 

2T% 

22V4 

am 

15*6 

Co-op Ret Ben Fd 

Ptot inv. Tst t 

1Z1 

121 K 

117 

45.01 

Under Asste Tst 

Premium Uwrtttng 

173§§ 

166W 

157 

2268 

BMBngtan Uwrtg 

Ropier If 

150§§ 

145 

130 

35.08 

Jacobs HMse. 

Rawdnaon Sec 

37114 

32ZVi 

2821* 

46*7 

Bariows 

Tomorrows Lois ? 

ID 

9)4 

814 

15*1 

Wiqglns Group 

Miessoe f 

175* 

173 

157 

51* 

Mavta/Endreu 

Htorid of Leather 

1181* 

111H 

91W 

14*5 

1*0 


AkrHtated Whhtard retails qualfty teas, coffee, cer a m ic a end chocolate. 
Ftoanca director David Boys' sale of 1 50,000 shams leaves him 
wfth 231.674. 


s m pence unless otherwise Indicated, ’fll cash offer. 
dy held. X Unconditional. •"Based on lunrtrtlnw pdoM 1 1W97. 
•was and cash. ♦Merging whh Mercury Comms. Beil Cablalvtato8 
jtron to forni Cable & Wireless Comm. -fFuK value of merger £456ba 


I Directors’ share dealings Tte iw w * i w» fa own bompaai— i-» ian 



VWoa No oJ 


Company 

SALES 

Beauford 

Boxmore bill 
British Polythene 
British Vttn 
BSG Int 
Buftner (HP) 

Care First 
Country Gardens 
Dawson Group 
Gteeeon (MJ) 
Hapoas (John) 
Hawdofl -Stuart 
HWung Pentooost 
tad Br Heahhcorti 
KeBer 

Low * Bonar 

Moorapay 

PSiT 

Byfcmc} Group 
Scottish Radio 
Sowfletd 
Sorrtlc 

Shield Diognoeoce 
SUrt-Ptus 
Tay Homea 
United Assu 
Vega Group 
Watson & Phtup 
Whittard at Chetasa 
BBA Group 
BBton 

BNB Resources 
Bryant Group 
Htctong Pentflcoa 


Sector 

Shares 

EUOO 

dreclms 

Eng 

200,000 

70 

2 

PMP 

4*00 

13 

1 

PP&P 

27.175 

177 

1 

Ctwm 

6.000 

12 

1 

EngV 

19*00 

19 

1 

Alco 

250,000 

1440 

1 

Htth 

10.900 

13 

1 

RatG 

5.000 

10 

1 

Trw 

18,563 

36 

2 

BCon 

4.250 

39 

1 

Trot 

13,000 

14 

1 

BCon 

10.600 

15 

1 

Text 

75*50 

283 

2 

Htth 

54.702 

40 

1 

ElCon 

100,000 

213 

2 

PWP 

3,157 

13 

1 

SSer 

16,400 

99 

1 

Prop 

7*00 

13 

1 

Dtet 

250,000 

210 

1 

McBo 

5,500 

20 

1 

Big 

7,000 

31 

1 

Eng 

194,595 

183 

1 

Htth 

2,153 

16 

1 • 

SSer 

9,500 

20 

1 

BCon 

9.000 

12 

1 

UKA 

44,000 

213 

1 

SSer 

5*00 

18 

1 

RefflF 

5,192 

24 

1 

Raff 

150.000 

323 

1 

Eng 

33,742 

117 

1 ■ 

Prop 

83.514 

205 

2* 

SSer 

45,000 

74 

1 ’ 

BCon 

11,925 

16 

1 ■ 

Text 

25.000 

88 

1 ’ 


Sector 

Shares 

Veto, 

£•000 

No of 
. direct 

Rstfi 

258*00 

1256 

3’ 

Eng 

282,000 

1559 

1 * 

L&H) 

35,000 

37 

1* 

Chem 

7500 

11 

1 

RotG 

6.660 

44 

1 

Chem 

5*00 

10 

1 

FdPr 

10*87 

58 

2 

Diet 

4.000 

12 

1 

PPM* 

6,642 

13 

1 

Elec 

28,000 

10 

1 

btoT 

7*00 

11 

1 

hWT 

15,000 

69 

1 

Mdia 

2,000 

16 

1 

Tract 

20,000 

22 

1 

Bank 

35*00 

400 

1 

Htth 

109,404 

81 

2 

Irani 

10,442 

20 

1 

EngV 

10.000 

40 

1 

L&H1 

25,000 

17 

1 

DM 

283,700 

397 

1 

Prop 

6*00 

104 

1 

PP&P 

55,000 

39 

2 

mod 

50,000 

40 

2 

HGod 

50,000 

50 

2 

Elea 

15,500 

38 

1 

Tran 

38.615 

137 

4 

PPSP 

728.487 

572 

4 

EngV 

200,000 

70 

4 

DM 

3436 

12 

1 


Company 

Marks & Spencer 
Tl Group 

Tottenham Hotspur 
PURCHASES 
Albright & WSson 
AipOS 

British VHa 
Cadbury Schweppes 
Caffyns 

Capital Industries 
Chloride Group 
Dunecfln WOrldvnde 
Bectra tav Tst 
EMAP 

Haggas (John) 

HSBC Holdings 
Ind Br Hithcare 
Jardlne Lloyd Thomp 
Laird 

Lotus Road pic 
Lonrho 

Mowrtvtew Ests 
Noroor Holdings 
Paterson Zochente f 
Paterson Zochonb 
Pressac 
Prism RaB 
Somfc 
Toad pfc 
TT Group 

Companies mist noffly the Stock Exchange vrttiiln five woridng days of a Owe 
transaction By 8 dkoctnr. THb Sst contone all transectim ffisted and Aim), 
inctoBno exercise of options H if 100% subeequenuy sold. u*n a vatue over 
filftOOO. ln fon t a tion teleased oy the Stock Exchange. Shares traded are onflnary. 
unless otaenetae stated. 

h- "A" dtsnwy Sharas. w Source: Tl» Inside Tto*. Bfetourgh, 0131-473 7070 


In the Pink 

Do not be fooled by 
sentiment in the market 

Bulls have an extremely nasty habit of throwing their 
over- optimistic riders, cautions John Train 


John Traill is chairman 
of Montrose Advisers, 
an investment manager 
in New York City 

T here are various 
ways of measuring 
the market The 
nrnst important by 
for is value. 

Another, though, is based 
on sentiment: yon are safer 
buying when people are 
gloomy, and holding back 
when they feel bullish. At 
the moment they are very 
bullish indeed. Consider a 
recent Lords Harris polL 
Of those questioned, 1.85 
per cent expected the total 
returns over the coming 
decade to equal or exceed 
those of the decade Just 
ended: 2.41 per cent did not 
expect to see a single year 
in the next decade with a 
market decline of 10 per 
cent; and 3.78 per cent did 
not expect to see a year 
with a decline of 20 per 
cent. 

These answers, of course, 
are unrealistic. The market 
cannot rise forever at a 
faster rate than the 
underlying earnings of 
companies, or move 
without Jiggles. 

Also, the returns of the 
past decade were higher 
than almost any previous 

decade in history, and it 
was also the first in history 
without a single calendar 
year in which the market 
declined 10 per cent So the 
public is grossly 
over-optimistic. 

Here are what you might 
call the principal “cries” 
that one hears today: 

□ With the collapse of 
communism, free enterprise 
now reigns worldwide, 
creating a much healthier 
business environment for 


companies that can take 
advantage of it In addition, 
the emerging countries are 
creating billions of new 
investors. 

□ The US political climate 
is satisfactory: both parties 
are basically centrist. 

□ Inflation is under 
control. 

□ Unemployment Is at a 
satisfactory level. 

□ The US dominates the 
fastest-growing major 
industry, information 
software, as wen as biotech 
and other technologies. 

□ The baby boom 
generation is entering its 


peak earning period. 

□ It is hard to foresee a 
major war. 

□ The industrial countries 
are easing monetary 
controls. The excess 
liquidity thus created flows 
into purchases. Including 
stock market purchases. 

These “cries" are quite 
true. With markets, 
however, if something is 
true but universally known, 
it can turn into a trap. 
There is a ninth cry that is 
not true: 

□ The market Is high, but 
well ride it up until it 
starts coming down. 

That is impossible, ha a 
rush for the exits, it takes a 
long time to get out 
Ike breadth of equity 
ownership is an 


extraordinary reversal from 
a few years ago. About 65m 

Americans own stocks, out 
of a total population of 
260m, and 63m own funds 
( not stocks), triple the 
figure of only four years 
ago. 

Since many of the 260m 
are infants or poor people, 
this really means that a 
huge proportion of 
potential stock-buyers is In 
the game already - and, 
quite possibly, for the 
wrong reason, namely, that 
stocks are going up because 
they are going up. 

From 1,000 investment 


clubs in 1990, there are now 
24,000. Many members are 
borrowing on their credit 
cards to buy stocks. Rut 
today's fund managers are 
not exactly Solomons, 
either. On average in the 
US, they are aged 28 with 
3% years’ experience. Very 
few have lived through a 
bear market 

Here are some economic 
figures. US consumer debt 
is now around $1.4 trillion 
and is growing twice as fast 
as wages. It runs at about 
$8,400 a household, more 
than twice what it was 10 
years ago. 

Margin debt has risen 
hand in hand with the stock 
market and is approaching 
$100bn, which Is 10 times 
the level of the early 1970s. 


(At the same time, though, 
money funds have risen by 
about £200bn, to $540hn, in 
three years, constituting an 
Important potential source 
of market support) 

The Irony Is that the 
professional managers are 
well aware of the hazards 
but dare not cut back on 
the equity holdings of their 
funds for fear of being fired 
by managements that want 
to ride this boll market as 
far as it goes. 

Cash holdings of mutual 
funds are down to just over 
6 per cent, the lowest level 
in two decades. 

In this centnry, however, 
whenever stocks rose 20 per 
cent in consecutive years, 
the third year was 
unsatisfactory. On three 
occasions (1929, 1937 and 
1974) there was a 
catastrophic decline. 

How will all this play 
out? It is perhaps worth 
noting that the Investors ’ 
Business Daily average of 
20 smaller capitalisation 
growth stock funds is lower 
than it was last May. So 
some parts of the market 
are, in fact, no longer 
rising. 

Many observers are 
saying that market timing 
does not pay and that one 
should focus on stocks. I 
quite agree, so long as you 
don’t pay more for a 
company’s stock than it Is 
worth as a business. Yet 
dismimrio g marfce t timing 
(or market caution) is itself 
a market indicator. 

After a huge rise, 
anybody who had suggested 
selling looks foolish. But, 
after a 20 per cent or 30 per 
cent drop, anybody who 
earlier luid suggested 
selling looks very clever 
indeed. 


I The irony is that the 
professional managers are 
well aware of the hazards but 
dare not cut back on the 
equity holdings of their funds 
for fear of being fired 


GLOBAL PRIVATISATION FUND 



Following the British model, well over 100 countries have now adopted privatisation as 
a core part of public policy. The OECD recently reported that global privatisations 
reached a new record in 1996, up 14%, and are expected to rise again to US$100 bfflion 
in 1997. The global privatisation programme makes available for investment many large 
companies in stable industries that have considerable scope for efficiency gams, and 
substantial profit advances, as they enter a competitive environment 
You can access these opportunities through the award-winning Guinness Flight Global 
Privatisation Fund, the first offshore fund of its type. 

GUINNESS FLIGHT 


INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 


Guinness Flight Fund Managers (Guernsey) Limited, Guinness Ffight House, PO Box 250, St Peter Port, 
Guernsey GY13QH, Channel feiands. Tel: +44 (0)1481 712176. Fbx +44 (0)1481 712065. 

internet www.gi*nness'figtt.corn 

Please send me more details of the Guinness FSgM do bal Pr iv ati sa tion Fund 


TWe 


Initials 


Surname 


Country 


3451/97 


Call +44 (0)148! 712! 76 for information 


•Source: Micropa/. 1st out of 83 in offshore Global Equity Sector - Mfcropal UK SIB Authorised Offshore Awards 
1996. Offer to offer, Stoss Income reinvested to 1.1.97 in US Dollars. Since launch (2.5.94.) performance and 
sector ranking: 65®%. 27147. Minimum Investment E5,0O0AJS$7.5O0. Past performance is not necessarily a 
guide to the future. Fluctuations in the value of the underlying securities and the income Itom them and changes 
in exchange rates means that the value of this investment and the income from it can fall as well as rise and are 
not guaranteed. For your protection telephone caDs may be recorded. Issued by Guinness Flight Global Asset 
Management United, regulated by (MRO and the Personal investment Authority. 
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Arctic comfitiom lor seven months fin the year used to make providing fresh fruit and vegetables for the miners imponrible - but no longer, thanks to the underground Hudson Bay gardeners 

Arcadia 

A subterranean Eden 

Karen Considine discovers a miracle down a mine shaft that now has medicinal purposes 


N early a quarter of a 
mile underground, 
the mist swirled 
against the moist 
brown walls of the 
mined-out tunnel. The miner's 
lamp on my helmet flickered and 
1 stumbled over a narrow gauge 
railway track, wondering if a 
ghostly wagon laden with copper 
ore would suddenly appear out of 
the gloom. 

Then the miracle unfolded. 
Through the tangy odours of 
mud and damp, and enveloped in 
utter darkness, fragrances wafted 
through the tunnel. There was 
sweet basil and oregano, lemon 
thyme and rosemary. 

The fortified door of an old 
dynamite storage depot came 
into view. Flung open, all was 
colour and light The Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company’s 
Subterranean Growth Chamber, 
to give the underground Eden its 
full name, was mimicking day- 
light 1,100ft below ground. 

The garden lies beneath the 
town of Flin Flon in northern 
Manitoba, Canada. It all began as 
an experiment by the Hudson 
Bay Company to heal the scars 
that mining Inevitably leaves, 
and to get around a harsh cli- 


mate in which summer lasts a 
bare three months and winter 
temperatures hover between 
min us 15° and min us 35° centi- 
grade. 

The idea was to start a nursery 
for shrubs and saplings, which 
struggled to grow on the 
reclaimed mining land above 
ground. Seven years ago. the gar- 
dening began in a 350 sq metre 
cavern, which had been a powder 
magazine when this level of the 
copper and zinc mine was still in 
original use. 

Blue metal halide and reddish 
sodium lights, which provide a 
spectrum comparable to sunlight, 
give a surreal look to the plants. 
But the very ordinariness of the 
shrubs and herbs, the tomatoes 
and raspberry canes, was reas- 
suring and told of the success of 
subterranean cultivation. 

When the first pine seedlings 
were planted In February 1990, 
given 15 hours of “daylight” and 
a controlled temperature of 25*0 
by “day” and 17°C by “night" 
they grew like Jack's beanstalk - 
about three and four times Easter 
than the equivalent growth In 
greenhouses above ground. 

“So then we started trying out 
other produce. It is always a 


problem in remote mines in the 
Arctic or the desert providing 
fresh fruit and vegetables for the 
miners,’' said Ron O’Neill, who is 
the project supervisor. "Well, the 
herbs produce 10 inches of leaves 
a fbrtnight and you saw the size 
of the tomatoes. 

“When we brought in 80 bare 
rose stems we had more than a 
thousand blooms within three 

Plant species 
of ancient 
lineage give 
the most 
spectacular 
results 

months. There are many theories 
and I think the lack of stress to 
the plants has a lot to do with it. 
No battles with the climate, no 
bugs or pests." 

But. as O'Neill confessed, they 
are having trouble raising spuds 
“worth a dime” and are not quite 
sure why. “They’re cousins to the 
tomatoes. The theory is that 
there's about one part per billion 


Y ou should ask for any- 
thing you want,” said 
the hyperactive temple 
attendant. The certifi- 
cate marking the donation of one 
coffin for those too poor to pay 
for a proper Thai burial was 
burning in a large incense- 
scented urn. “Maybe it will be 
the last time you get to make a 
wish.” 

The comment was not meant 
to be morbid. The attendant was 
paying his respects to donors at 
Wat Plabphrachai, spiritual 
headquarters of one of Bang- 
kok's more curious institutions, 
the Po Teck Teung Foundation. 
It is where urban Thais, particu- 
larly those of Chinese descent, 
give money so that the dead may 
have in death - a decent crema- 
tion or burial - what they did 
not have in life. 

Morbidity is more associated 
with the Po Teck Teung workers 
at a separate operations centre 
where the city’s bodysnatchers 
congregate. 

Part rescue team, part forensic 
officers, part macho speed 


gasoline in the air of the mine 
and the root vegetables don’t get 
any of that. Maybe a little bit of 
pollution ain't so bad.” 

It seems that plant species of 
ancient lineage give the most 
spectacular results. The company 
scientists speculate that this is 
because the slightly elevated car- 
bon dioxide levels in the air 
duplicate the natural atmosphere 
Of more p rimit ive times. 

Halfway along the chamber, 
there was a rough wooden door 
marked “Detonators". This 
smaller cave is the potting shed 
and home of the fertiliser, mixed 
with the water in what O’Neill 
calls “the ferfcigatian system". 

All around, healthy plants jos- 
tled for attention. Hibiscus, 
Madagascar periwinkle, purple 
con eGo wars and rain birch 
reached towards the silver reflec- 
tors which threw light directly 
down on them. 

The saskatoon berry bushes 
looked pleased with themselves. 
Above ground they grew about 
eight inches per annnm and wait 
a few years before blooming. 
Down here, they are shooting up 
a metre in four months and then 
blooming right away. 

The success beneath the 


Metropolis 


ground at Flin Flon has attracted 
the attention of pharmaceutical 
companies, which are keen to use 
similar environments for slow 
growing medicinal plants. They 
are very interested in an anti- 
cancer agent in the Pacific yew 
tree, which has grown at least 
twice as quickly as its normally 
slow above-ground rate. 

Coneflower, digitalis and peri- 
winkle. used for the treatment of 
cardiac and respiratory Alnesses, 
are all flourishing. But the enor- 
mous potential for cheaper, more 
effective drugs has begun to 
change the personality of the 
underground garden, with min- 
ing authorities becoming more 
reluctant to allow visitors to be 
amazed by their cultivation cave. 

My ears popped as I emerged at 
ground level from the mine's ele- 
vator. and my nostrils froze 
together in the minus 30°C air. A 
group of miners were waiting to 
descend to the lowest level where 
ore is still won in commercial 
quantities. 

“Been to see our garden?” 
asked one. “They used to grow us 
roses for our wives- but T hear 
they've got drugs down there 
now, TeD Ron to give ns a share 
in his marijuana!" 


Knocking 
leaders i 
the right < 


Michael Thompson-Noel provides 
poetic guidance for all politicians 


O n May 1. Britain goes 
to the polls to elect a 
new government 
Those of you who 
live in Ust Vaga, shall we say. 
may not find that gripping. 

But if you live closer to 
I -ryndnn you may be quaking in 
your shoes, wondering whether 
the irascible, giggly British are 
likely on May l to vote in an 
even worse government than 
the exhausted, sleaze-ridden, 
internecine Conservative party 
gang that is now begging to be 
re-elected, as though, after 18 
years, everyone was not 
heartily sick of them. 

This election is not 
unimportant to Europe’s future. 
As Britain's European Union 
partners know to their cost, the 
British under the Tories have 
displayed an instinctive talent 
for upsetting the apple-cart of 
European federalism, European 
federalism being the grand 
cause to which I and Germany’s 
Chanc ellor Helmut Kohl have 
devoted the best years of our 
lives. 

In spite of its importance 
within Eurqpe (if not much 
beyond), the election campaign 
to date has been typically 
petulant and childish. The 
Tories have faced additional 
allegations of scandal and 
corruption. And there have 
been predictable wrangles about 
which party would raise tax 
rates most speedily if voted into 
power. There has been nothing 
inspirational or edifying. No 
vision or poetry. Nothing about 
the millennium or beyond. 

Yesterday, 1 attempted to 
nudge things into orbit by 
contacting the leaders of the 
three rnam parties, to berate 
and cajole them. Things started 
badly. I could not reach Tony 
Blair, the funky, charismatic 
and unbelievably sexy leader of 
Britain's “New" Labour party 
(as opposed, to its “Old” Labour 
parly), who enjoys a big lead in 
the polls. 

Nor could I raise 
Brigadier-General Paddy • 
Ashdown, the gung-ho but 
pompously pious leader of the 
Liberal Democrats, who are 
doing inexpressibly badly In the 
polls. 

But John Major was not a 
problem. He very seldom is. He 
is the prime minister, th o u gh 
probably not for long, givm the 
raggle-taggle state of the 
Conservatives. Major sounded 
tired. 

“I am glad to have got 
through to you an the 
telephone," said the prime 
minister. “Although I am still 
considerably confident of 
success at the hustings, I want 
to pick your brain, MIchaeL My 
campaign needs retuning. 1 am 
not expecting a landslide 
victory. But I would like a win 
of some sort, thus enabling me. 
without fear or flavour, to 
continue to ameliorate the lives 
of everyone, be they dukes or 
duchesses, greenkeepers or bus 
conductors. What say you?” 

My brain switched into 
hyperdrive. “Three things," I 
said. “First, be careful where 
you go. Your appearance at 
Aintree racecourse an Monday, 
for the Grand National 
steeplechase, was pathetic. 
When IRA bomb threats caused 
last Saturday's scheduled 
running of the race to be 
postponed, you should have 
taken the hint and stayed well 
away. 

"Your predecessor, Margaret 
Thatcher, had the Falklands 
war to bolster her political 
stock. But on Monday you tried 
to play the patriot card and 


snub the ' terrorists by attenrtlng 
a horse race that ought to be 
banned anyway. Quite'soon it 
tufa be. It’s a disgrace. .On - ; 
Monday, two borses.VM« ' . 
slaughtered. One anaaftfld Its : 
neck, another its should ®:. And 
there you were, righrin the -s . • 
middle of it. Awesomely tawdry. 

“Second, get some deep. - . "' . 
Amanda Mltchison, ah excefiant 
Sunday Telegraph hods, wrote 
about your appearance last - 
weekend. She said ywxr small 
Hermit mouth had narrowed 
still further with thestrain of 
too many Tory sleaze stories 
and too few points kr the polls. 1 
But the public, added Mitchlson, 
stiK loved you, especially -fha 
under- 12s and over-609.' Trouble . 
Is, John, my tracking pcfls 
reveal that your support is still 
crumbling: You are now best 
loved among the under-IQs and 
over-70s. Get some steep." 

“This is considerably helpful," 
said Major. “I have made a note 
of those points In my notebook. 
What is your third observation.- 
Mlchaerr 

“Third," I said, “say 
something nice to Europe. 

Where is Britaiirgofag2 Willwe 
ever stop giggling axul curb our 

‘The action’s 
all aloft. 
Perihelion. 

Killer comets. 
Transmogri- 
whatsit. Ain’t 
heard of no 
election' 

selfishnesst Gan we become . 
team players? WI1. wo Join in 
the great European adventure - 
toe march to federation- or 
will we stay op toeltouchline, .... 
jeering yobbishly?” - - .t 

“I have every, confidence,".:'.- . 
said toe prime raimster. not at 
aU testily, “that my third 
administration will succeed in " 
its over-arching quest: to make . 

tbe restctf Europe more like . 
Britain:! do not say, Michael, 
that the rest.af Europe wants 
warm beer and cricket That is 
to stmplify the nub of my 
message. But without doubt the 
fives of our European cousins 
would be considerably enhanced 
if they would only ponder the 
qualities that have made Britain 
great these past few thousand 1 "> 
years, and resolve to adopt our 7 
ways; . ’ •' 

“I find your suggestions most 
constructive. Michael. You have : 
wisdom, aplenty. 7 Bto how-ami" ' 

doing in cool circles? You areJri 
touch with toe street. Perhaps 
you wouH -consult your friends 
and telephone me at your 
leisure.”, - .' 7 .- -• - . • : 

Lad night, Idsked my dealer 
how Major was faring 
streetwise; I live inNotting pH,; 
Londtm’s bjppest v - 
neighbourhood. We all have a - 
dealer; Mine is called Darcy— 
young, blade, a master of oooL 
He deals in geraniums. I buy, 
mainly pinks and whites." , 
“Election is it,”! parried Darcy. 
“It ain’t reached. thastreet To. 
paraphrase Martin .(Amis I. the 
earth's still orbiting the sun at - 
30km per second; So the street's 
still travelling in the general 
direction of Viigq at 260km per . 
second; Milky . Way whatever: ’ 
That’s the ting, MfltoThe 
addon's ail aloft Perihelion. 
Killer comets. >X 
Transmogri-whatsit. Ain't heard 
of no election.” 


Poetry and death in motion 

Ted Bardacke on the Po Teck Teung teams of Bangkok, a fescue service for this life and next 


demons, the Po Teck Teung 
teams, along with those from a 
rival organisation, Rnam 
Katanyu, cruise Bangkok at 
night in low-slung, modified 
pick-up trucks in search of car 
wrecks and other disasters. 

Those found living are rushed 
to hospital in toe back of the 
pick-ups, and are very grateful, 
as the city’s emergency services 
could not cope without toe chari- 
table assistance. 

But with ears tuned to their 
police radio scanners and cir- 
cling the city like scavengers, 
the Po Teck Teung teams are 
also looking for death. 

“I've always liked to see dead 
bodies since I was young. I used 
to go to watch first-year medical 
school students open up 


corpses,” says Kanjonsak 
Kong- in, sitting in a dreary 
neon-lit office littered with spare 
motorcycle parts. A large-screen 
television is showing film of the 
effects of a car bomb the previ- 
ous night 

Thai Buddhists do not fear 
death, so dead bodies are not 
feared either. Corpses are 
respected, especially in the first 
seven days after dying, when a 
person's spirit still lurks around 
the body, having not yet figured 
out that its physical carrier is 
dead. 

Kanjonsak says this respect 
leads him to document death for 
toe foundation on video and 
stills for sale to the Thai media. 
Pictures of dead bodies litter 
television programmes and 


newspapers. There are maga- 
zines, such as 191 (named after 
toe emergency telephone num- 
ber), devoted entirely to publish- 
ing pictures of people who have 
died a violent death. 

There is even a popular Thai 
expression “Thai Moong" - liter- 
ally "Thai people look" - to 
describe toe group of people who 
inevitably gather at the scene of 
a disaster. 


T hese days the voyeurs 
have plenty to look at 
Road accidents killed 
two people every hour 
in 1996, according to Thailand’s- 
Ministry of Pnblic Health. For 
when some Bangkokians are not 
stuck in traffic jams, they seem 
to make up for lost time 


by speeding, swerving and 
skidding towards their destina- 
tions. 

They share the roads with 
crazed motorcyclists and truck 
drivers, who survive on caffeine 
and amphetamines, purchased 
from roadside vendors. They 
hide toe little pills inside the 
garlands of fresh flowers which 
Thais hang from their rear- view 
mirrors. 

The same Buddhist principles 
that cover death, also govern 
driving, rorp^iw Philip Blenkin- 
sop, a photojonmalist and 
author of The Cars That Ate 
Bangkok: 

Rather than relying on preven- 
tative measures, such as seat 
belts or helmets, Thais often 
seek the magical or spiritual pro- 


tection provided by talismans. It 
could be an amulet bearing toe 
likeness of Buddha or charms 
inscribed on cloth, paper or 
metal and placed by nwmta on 
the inside roof or dashboard of 
the car. 

“The strength of Thais’ belief 
in their talismans is reflected in 
their expressionistlc driv ing 
styles,” Blenkhisop says. 

“Their seemingly total disre- 
gard of street signs, traffic- 
lights, laws and other motorists 
can of coarse be viewed in two 
different ways. 

The western way, irresponsible 
and negligent with an almost 
blatant disregard for human life, 
or the Thai way, a sort of sub- 
conscious poetic blend of tech- 
nology and karma on wheels at 


high . speed wherr.caly.tim "dead j 
deserve to die." .. 4 ; 

'.That Is where Po Teck Teung 
comes in.Foundedalti» tornaf 
the century to honour of Thai 
Hang Kong, a CTitoeseBuddhtet 
monk who became a . saint of 
mercy 900 ywrea^thefomidfl- 
tion’e central Ifcaglrofccemetay 
for toe poor or pntfuUHfl hes.nxn 
out of room. 

'Po T^tik Teung has; just com-" 
pleted a fundraising drive to col- 
lect money to build, a new ceme- 
tery to the. north of -Bangkok 
capable of holding 20,000 of flic 
deserving dead.- . , v: . 

. Kanjonsak claim's : Mf, 
operation wUl ran 
to two years. , X-’X - 
“After tool 

bones and burn ; ; them, 1 gyraMpg 
space for "toe new 
“Just like 
the steel from 
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